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SILVIA. 



y^ ' CHAPTER I. 

Dov SiDiNO Nardi Eat reading Horsce in tbe 

^u Btnall plot of ground, half orclmrd and half gni'- 

den, which girt hia maaseria, for villa it coulii not 

■■Cpbe called. Indeed, ia waa no more than a verj* 

ly^ittle Italian farm-houae ; but then it had a. Inggin 

^and a low flat roof, whereby it made, aa it were, 

' the Burrounding eountrj its own ; for, rifflng as it 

~T did on one of the mas; heights above Sorreutn, 

<f It overloolied that broad bay which aleepa in c!ire- 

piess beauty within the grim shadow of VeauTius. 

:'J^ The crumbling old hooae, baked by many 

^IvauDaets into the deepest jellow-ochre, stood Imlf 

;, ^hidden in a liKle grove of lemon and orange treea, 

^ -^ witli the rich HeBpecian fruit Bhioiug like red or 

■*>iijpale gold through their dark - greeo boughs. 

^Darker 9^11 a tall cypresa-tree rose among them, 

. ^i^tantUng out alone on the blue aky, and casting 

ya the warm sunlit earth a long, aiender ghadon. 

.p Dom Sabino sat ia the ebade, leaning back \a 

'l^D old worm-eaten arm-chair, nhich still bore 

Vjbtces of tarnished gilding. A checiie.l cotton 

X bandkercbief was thrown over hia bald head to 

'^Hva it from the Siea, his legs were croaaed, Hor- 

' ^^Boe, B One quarto edition, lay open oo hie knee, 

Yat the third ode of the second book, and Dom 

"^jPSaUno's hetvy, clasuc face eipreased a calm cou- 

f Be had an eas? temper, sidbII means, % few 

! ^booka, and nothing to do, and he was certainly 
Jnbe happiest geDttnuan of BAy who ever rend the 
' . ^tveet^ luiariouB, philosophic stniia of the Roman 
ifpML And Dom Sabino knew his happiness. 
■Snth the first line of the ode to Delink, he 
^''Mcbed oat his hand, and, withoet lifting; bia 
Bqw ftom the page, took a pinch of snaff out of 
^jlw ' Bttln ulver boi lying open on a BmsU deal 
'tebyUBside. When he came to the Ui 



Dell!, he looked up at an old Boman colum- 
inserted in the very wall of his garden, 
ten steps of hiB chair, and nodded to it 
aagiL'ly. With the "short-lived rose," be turned 
■d the roses which grew everywhere around 
a the wild and careless profu^oa of B neg. 
1 Italian garden — roses so fragrant and so 
bcautiril, that Horace could scarcely have ven- 
take myrtle in their atead ; and when the 
finished, Dom Salnuo allowed his eyes to 
over the edge of the low wall which en- 
cloacd his demesnes. For, owing to the Bleep 
nature Of the ground, Dom Sabina, from the spot 
n'hei'e he sat under the orailge-treeB, could see 
Sorrento and green gardens, out of which gleamed 
a white villa here and there, and rose a church- 
tower. All going down to a blue bay, beyond 
which lay the purple mass of Vesuvius, with a 
dense vhite colomn of sunlit smoke rising slowly 
to the sky. Beyond that curve lay KapleB, and 
bcyi>iid Naples Italy, then Switzerland, France, 
and the strong northern world. 

" Better here," thought Dom Sabino, BbwUng 
hia eyes with his hand to look, " better here with 
Horace" 

He took a fresh piikoh of snuff on the strengtli 
of it, and, returning to Detius, he was lelUog that 
Roman patrician, in sonorous and measured ac- 
cents, to which his fat fbrefinger beat time on the 
arm of bis chair : 

".A]nam memento rebus In ardals 

nhL>n ihe sound of a light step on the gravelled 
path iTAde him look up with a smile, as a young 
girl of pleasant aspect oame toiiard him. She 
waa not beaatiful, nor even very pretty, for her 
features were irregular, but she had a bri^t 
Bihaa face, fine eyoe, glossy dark hair, and the 
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loyeliest cf dimples. She had, also, what her 
plain mourning could not conceal, a elegant fig- 
ure, and that light, graceful carriage which is not 
always the gift of youth, but is one of its chief 
seductions. She came from the house and 
brought with her a little wooden stool, which she 
put down at Dom Sabino's feet, and on which she 
sat in silence, but with a look which said plainly : 

" Put by your book, Dom Sabino, for I have 
come to stay.** 

So Dom Sabino closed Horace, keeping his 
forefinger at the page he was reading, and said 
good-humoredly — 

"What is it, carina?" 

" I do not like knitting," was the impetuous 
answer, " I do not like to knit edges or laces for 
napkins and curtains." 

Dom Sabino looked pua^zled. 

"Silvia mia," he began, "knitting is both 
useful and beautiful ; and if the principessa in. 
sists— " 

Silvia raised her dark eyebrows, and, opening 
her black eyes to their fullest extent, she seemed 
much amazed. 

" Insists ! why should she, since I dislike it ? 
But she wants me to like it, and I cannot, Dom 
Sabino, I cannot." 

Dom Sabino stroked his chin with the hand 
that was free, then, drawing his moral illustration 
from a little fishing-boat, with a broad lateen-sail, 
which was gliding slowly over the glassy sea, he 
remonstratively said : 

" The fisherman does not like being out cast- 
ing his nets, and maybe getting no fish, and yet 
he does it." 

Silvia clasped her hands around her knees, 
and with a half-humorous, half-demure meaning 
on her face, she gazed at the columbarium be- 
fore her. It was a plain one, nothing more than 
a low arch set in the wall, beyond which it slight- 
ly projected. A broad vine had been trained 
around it, and delicate maiden -hair filled the 
twelve little niches whence the urns had long 
vanished. Ages ago the bones and ashes of the 
poor female slaves, for whom, after a life of toil, 
this last resting-place had been prepared by the 
noble Lady Placida — ^the Roman mistress of Dom 
Sabino^s present possession — ^had been scattered 
to the winds of heaven. 

"Dom Sabino," said Silvia, very gravely, 
" you are very proud of your columbarium, but to 
me it seems a narrow and uncomfortable place. 
These niches are very small, and the urns that 
once fitted in them must have been smaller still. 
I should like room. I should not like to be put 
In an urn, and to have that urn set in a niche, 



especially when the whole columbarium was a 
black, walled-up place." 

" And how could you have helped it if you 
were dead ¥ " asked Dom Sabino, a little impa- 
tiently. 

Silvia^s dark eyes sparkled triumphantly. 

" That is just it," she said, gayly. " One can 
help nothing when one is dead ; but while one is 
alive, aUtra cosa,^^ she shrewdly added. "And 
now you know, Dom Sabino, why, as I do not 
like knitting, I will not knit." 

Dom Sabino was a little taken by surprise, but, 
unwilling to be beaten in argument, he again 
pointed to the white-sailed boat gliding softly 
away on the smooth blue sea. 

" The fisherman is not dead, Silvia mia," he 
said, a little solemnly, " but necessity rules him." 

" I should not think it hard at all to be on the 
sea this afternoon," said Silvia, giving the distant 
boat a wistful look. 

" Well, well," kindly replied Dom Sabino, " I 
believe I pron^ised you should see one of the 
grottos, so let it be this day." 

Silvia started to her feet, flushed and breath- 
less with delight. 

"Shall I get ready?" she asked. "Shall I 
go and tell the principessa ? " 

Dom Sabino smilingly assented. Light and 
swift the young gu'l flew to the house, and Dom 
Sabino, sighing, declined the noun Juventas. An 
hour later Dom Sabino, his sister, the widowed 
principessa, and Silvia Nardi, were seated in a 
boat, and two bronzed marinari, in coarse jackets, 
short linen trousers, and red caps, rowed them 
slowly along the steep coast, above which rise 
the little town and the green orange-gardens of 
Sorrento. 

Some people cherish a natural dislike to pleas- 
ure, and to that narrow but very real class the 
principessa belonged. She was a plump litUe 
practical woman, with a kind heart, a good tem- 
per, and no imagination. She had endured a 
very bad and spendthrift husband with great pa- 
tience, was glad to have no children, and was 
quite happy in keeping house for her brother 
Dom Sabino. To please him and Silvia, whom 
she liked, though they had little in conmion, she 
had come out this afternoon, but would much 
have preferred staying within, bustling about the 
house, and superintending the doings of her one 
handmaid, Maria Laura, whose occasional per- 
versity gave all the excitement it needed to the 
good lady's life. So wondering rather uneasily 
how this faithful but erratic help was getting 
on in her absence, the principessa sat at one 
end of the boat, gazing abstractedly at the grand 
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and lovely scenery around her, and looking, in 
an old-fashioned bonnet, an equally old-fashioned 
silk cloak, and a cotton-print dress, like a good 
and dowdy little housekeeper, and not at all like 
a high-born Italian lady. Her young relative Sil- 
via, who sat at the other end of the boat in her 
favorite attitude, with her hands clasped around 
her knees, and her dark eyes taking in every 
feature of the scenes through which they glided, 
Iras as eager and enthusiastic as the elder lady 
was cool and indifferent, and her enthusiasm was 
spoken, not silent. 

" What is that low purple island, Dom Sa- 
bino ? Ischai ! ah ! no, Procida ; and that is 
Castellaroare, and here is Yico; and all is so 
beautiful, so very beautiful ! " 

Her voice faltered a little, but the princi- 
pessa, in whom habit had deadened the percep- 
tion of a beauty which was all new to her young 
Roman cousin, only said abstractedly — 

"Every one says Sorrento is beautiful." 

While Dom Sabino put in with scarcely more 
emotion : 

" Non c' 6 male. It is not amiss ; and here 
is one of the grottos of the Sirens, Silvia." 

Their boat was gliding within the shadow of 
the yellow cliff which rose steeply agamst the 
blue sky, with an uneven line of green running 
along its broken edge. Low down an irregular 
arch of Gothic gloom sank into the rock, and 
opened into a deep, dark cave, within which the 
waves flowed with a low murmur. The boat 
turned, and, passing beneath the arch, entered a 
chill and dark grotto. The floor was sea-water 
of the deepest and darkest blue, with streaks 
of bright emerald-green. The walls and lofty 
ceiling were of brown rotek, and here and there 
gleams of bright azure or faint purple lit up their 
rude and jagged surface. The place was very 
cool, very mysterious, and very beautiful. To. 
Silvia it seemed to pierce the very bowels of the 
cliff. Stooping, she watched a low, tremulous 
ray of white light, which shone in other grottos 
deeper and farther away, and wholly inaccessible. 
There the sea-water might flow freely, but the 
boat, though shallow, could not follow its track. 

" What is there in there ? " she asked eagerly. 

"The Sirens," composedly replied Dom Sa- 
bino. " You see, when Christianity came, these 
ladies, knowing the time was gone by for them 
to allure unwary mariners by their sweet singing, 
retired in high dudgeon to their coolest and most 
hidden grottos, of which this is merely the hall 
or vestibule." 

" And what are they doing in there, Dom Sa- 
bino ? " 



" Waiting, poor, foolish things, for the return 
of Olympus." 

** Do they sing any more ? " 

" Why should they ? " here put in the practi- 
cal principessa ; *"they get nothing by It now." 

" Yet I should like to hear them sing," wil- 
fully said Silvia. •* Sirens, my dear friends the 
Sirens, do come out and let us sing together." 

She spoke in a loud, clear voice, that echoed- 
in the grotto ; and, to entice the Sirens forth, she 
began warbling gayly a little Roman melody. One 
of the boatmen, an old man, who looked rather 
uneasy at this invocation, here remarked gravely : 

" They are asleep, signorina." 

" Yes, they are asleep," saucily replied Silvia ; 
" and not even the trumpet on the great judg- 
ment-day will waken them, Giuseppe." 

** Chi lo sa," sententiously said the boatmen. 

" I wonder if they can tell fortunes ? " re- 
marked Silvia. 

'* Of course they can," replied Dom Sabino. 
** Are they not semi-deities ? " 

" Then I shall call them. I feel sure I am to 
have a great many adventures before my life is 
ended, and I should like to get a taste of them as 
it were beforehand." 

So again raising her voice, Silvia began to 
call on the Sirens to come forth ; but all her 
coaxing — ^and she was prodigal of endearing epi- 
thets — availed not. The Sirens did not appear. 

" They are not asleep, but dead," said Silvia, 
glancing in mocking triumph at the marinaro, 
who looked more and more uneasy at the signo- 
rina^s audacity. 

" Perhaps they are only sulky," she resumed. 
" Suppose I try them again ? " 

The principessa, who felt sure that Maria 
Laura was up to mischief, here remarked that 
the grotto was very chill, and without giving the 
Sirens time to repent and come forth, Dom Sa^ 
bino, to Silvia's great regret, gave the signal for 
returning, and the boat glided back into the open 
sea. But when they came out of the dark grotto 
into the bay, now all fire and gold in the sunset, 
'iSiivh uttered a cry of delight. The sun was sink- 
ing behind the violet peaks of Ischia; above 
them crimson, orange, and safiron, melted into 
each other, and faded away into the pale blue of 
upper air. Below, a long bright track of golden 
light mingled with the liquid azure of the sea. 
The slopes of Yesuvius were lit with a burning 
glow. Naples glittered at the foot of azure hills ; 
while purple shadows gave deeper and softer 
gloom to the lovely creeks of that enchanting 
coast. With the austere beauty of a Roman sun- 
set Silvia was familiar, but not with the seductive 
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charm of this, old haunt of the Sirens. Dom 
Sabino looked at her speaking face, and bright 
eyes, and said triumphantly : 

" You have not got that in Rome." 

" We have the Gampagna, and rums, and 
aqdeducts/* she replied quickly. 

" The Campagna means fever. As for ruins, 
^via mia, look at this bit of marble, ross antico, 
which I picked up from the sand-bank in the 
grotto. It came from Stabiae, perhaps, or from 
Capri. It may have belonged to one of Tiberius^s 
twdve palaces ; it was precious and imperial, but 
for all that the sea took it, and made a plaything 
of it, and has rolled it about these seventeen hun- 
dred years. So will your ruins be devoured by 
time, but our bay, and our islands, and moun- 
tains, will endure while time is." 

" The Campagna is beautiful — it is like a 
sea," obstinately said Silvia. 



"Well, well, I suppose it is," placidly re- 
turned Dom Sabino; but the principessa, who 
was too thorough a Neapolitan to like Rome, or 
any thing Roman, her young cousin excepted, 
dryly remarked that the Campagna was a sea 
which yielded no fish — a speech which Silvia so 
far resented, that she pouted, and never once 
opened her lips all the way home. 

It was night when they landed at the Marina, 
and thence climbed up to Dom Sabino^s mountain- 
dwelling. When they entered the low, broad 
room on the ground-floor, where their frugal sup- 
per was waiting, Silvia uttered a cry on seeing a 
white letter lying on the table. 

" That is for me," she said, joyously springing 
forward. 

" For you ! " a little indignantly echoed the 
principessa. 

But the letter was for Silvia. She seized 
upon it, threw herself upon a low chair, broke 
the seal, and eagerly read an epistle four pages 
long twice over, and that without once uttering 
a word. Dom Sabino and his sister looked at 
her, much puzzled. The light of the lamp fell 
on her flushed cheeks, and showed them her 
parted lips and smiling eyes; but beyond^]^ 
fact that the letter was evidently a pleasant one, 
they knew and could even surmise nothing. 

" It is no use showing it to you," at length 
said Silvia, looking up, and putting the letter in 
her pocket — " it is in English." 

"And you know English?" exclaimed Dom 
Sabino, raising his eyebrows. 

" But is it possible ? " incredulously remarked 
his sister. 

Silvia looked neither surprised nor offended 
by these remarks of doubt. 



"I know English, and that lady writes in 
English, and is my relation, oh I very, very far 
away," I6he added, with a remote look. 

Dom Sabifao and his sister seemed to think 
that Silvia must be dreaming. 

" She is," she said, a little impatiently. " My 
mother was a Roman, but her great-great-grand- 
father came to Rome with the Stuart who is 
buried in Saint Peter's ; and he was English, or 
Welsh, rather, and we have always known a little 
English, and kept up a little connection with our 
English cousins, and this lady is my relation, and 
I saw her ten years ago, before she was married.'* 

"And what does she write about, Silvia ? " 
asked Dom Sabino. 

' " She has heard that Prince Nardi, who took 
car6 of me, is dead, and she asks me to go and 
see her, and stay with her, if I like. She has 
the leave of my guardian, Cavaliere Nardi. Her 
friend, Mrs. Green, will come and fetch and escort 
me to Paris, if I am willing." 

Dom Sabino and the principessa heard her 
in silent surprise, on which questions rapidly fol 
lowed. Silvia's answers, though rather laconic, 
were sufficiently satisfactory. Madame de I'Epine 
was about twenty-five years old. She was the wife 
of a Frenchman, and she resided in Paris ; she was 
also rich, and of good birth. Dom Sabino looked 
much perplexed, and his sister shook her head ; 
then they exchanged looks. 

" What shall we do ? " they said in a breath. 

Silvia, who sat by the table, with her elbow 
leaning upon it, and her dimpled chin resting in 
the palm of her hand, looked and listened silently. 

" From Naples to Paris is a terrible journey 
for a child like her," said Dom Sabino. 

" Paris is a heathen city," warmly remarked 
the principessa. 

" But the lady is not a heathen," kindly put 
in Dom Sabino, " and Silvia has seen her." 

" Ten years ago. She has got married since. 
No, it will not do for the child. Better Sorrento 
than. Paris— better Sorrento, I say." 

" Besides, they have got railways and steamers 
now, and terrible accidents do occur," said Dom 
Sabino, who had a natural aversion to modem 
invention, " Yes, better Sorrento. — Silvia mia," 
he added, kindly addressing the young girl, 
" write to the lady and thank her, but say that 
for the present you are with kind friends, who 
like you, and that for the future Heaven will pro- 
vide. You may also say that you came two 
months ago from Rome to Sorrento, and that you 
have had travelling enough." 

** Quite enough," said the principessa, with 
an emphatic nod. 
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Silvia, who had heard them out very atten- 
tively, now, finding they had no more to say, 
quietly remarked : 

" You are both, and have always been, very 
good to me,' but I shall go and see my friend in 
Paris, and tell the other lady to come and fetch 
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me. 

On hearing the matter thus coolly settled, 
Dom Sabino and his sister looked confounded. 
It had evidently never occurred to them that Silvia 
had any voice in the matter. Dom Sabino, in- 
deed, looked ofifended as well as surprised, and he 
took a pinch of snuff in sulky silence. The fact 
was, he had not much to say. Silvia was a visitor, 
not a ward, and though Dom Sabino had received 
his young cousin very kindly, he had too many 
poor nieces of his own to offer her a permanent 
home. So, partly for that reason, partly through 
indolence, he had trusted her future destinies to 
Providence, and now that she took the care of 
them in her own hands, he was just enough to 
feel that he had no right to object. His sister 
was less logical and more outspoken. 

" I never yet heard any good of young ^rls 
roving about," she said, very sharply. 

Silvia smiled demurely. ' 

** I got no harm by coming here," she said, 
**and people in Rome wanted to frighten me." 

" Paris and Sorrento are very much alike ! " 
ironically remarked Dom Sabino, leaning back in 
his chair, crossing his legs, and dancing his right 
foot up and down. ** Sorrento is dangerous, and 
Paris is safe — ^very safe for young unmarried wo- 
men especially ! " 

Silvia laughed mischievously. 

" It is a very fine place," she put in perverse- 
ly; "I shall see many new things — things I 
could never see here, and which the Sirens could 
have told me of." 

"And this is highly needful to you, of 
course I " he shortly retorted. 

" Well, I beSeve it is," she replied. 

" Silvia mia, mark my words," he said, rising 
and pacing the room to and fro, " you will repent 
this, and may be glad to come back to us," he 
added, stopping short before her, and looking 
down at her rather sorrowfully. 

Silvia looked up at him with a very joyous 
happy look in her bright eyes. The smile of her 
parted lips was hopeful, and gladness beamed in 
every one of her pretty dimples. She took his 
hand, and, kissing it in the respectful Italian 
fashion, she said : 

" I shall always be glad to come back to Dom 
Sabino and the dear principessa, but had^^^Qt 
better write to the lady at once ? " 



And dropping his hand she left the room, and 
ran up-stairs with a light, joyous step. 

The young ^tVb quick decision, independence, 
and resolve to leave them, were heinous sins in 
the principessa's eyes. Her feelings and her 
prejudices made her feel very indignant with 
Silvia, whose conduct seemed to her both un- 
grateful and indecorous. But, after all, she was 
more grieved than angry ; and her brother, who 
saw it, said very kindly : 

" The bird will leave the cage where it has 
food and safety, and fly forth into a world where 
cats abound, and where good seed is not plenti- 
ful. It is so, and, cara mia, it has always beeti 
so, and we cannot change it." 

Yes, truly, it has always been so ; and when, 
two days after this, Mrs. Green, a stout, red-faced 
lady of fifty, went off with Silvia Nardi under her 
wing, Dom Sabino and his sister looked woe-be- 
gone, and the girl as merry as a lark. The cage 
could not but seem empty without that gay young 
bird, but how could she, the merry bird, fret to 
leave it when " the world was all before her ? " ' 



CHAPTER II. 

The steamer which was to convey Mrs. Green 
and her young companion from Naples to Mar- 
seilles, was leaving the bay. The two ladies sat 
on deck, Mrs. Green reading letters which she 
had just received, and Silvia looking her last of 
the land she was leaving, and feeling most incon- 
sistently sorrowful to be going away. Indeed, as 
Naples, Vesuvius, and the purple islands, all seen 
on a background of golden sky, receded farther 
and farther away from before her eyes, she fairly 
broke down, and turned her head on one side to 
cry unnoticed. But no one minded her. She 
was alone on that boat as she was alone in life, 
an orphan who might steer her own course as she 
thought fit. The principessa had said a hard 
thing, but it might be a true one : her guardian 
had allowed her to go to Madame de PEpine just 
as he had allowed her to go to Dom Sabino's, be- 
cause he was air easy, selfish man, who cared yery 
little what became of her, so she did not trouble 
him. 

" Yes, that may be it," thought Silvia, check- 
ing her tears. "I am alone — quite alone; and 
am I then doing well to leave these two kin^' 
friends, who were so sorry to part fbom me this 
morning ? " 

She ^began to feel remorseful as well as sad. ' 
, Why had she been so prompt, nay, so glad to 
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leare that excellent Dom Sabino, and his no less 
excellent sister ? She was very happy with them, 
surely ? How beautiful and cool their mountain 
^rden had looked that morning when she went 
down the narrow path which led to the colum- 
barium, and gathered from one of its niches a 
bunch of maiden-hair as a memorial ! And as 
she stood and looked at the blue sea, on which 
still slept the freshness of the early hour, as she 
saw the faint silvery outlines of distant nfountains 
fading away on the sky, and the deep green of 
luxuriant gardens extendiug from the capo to the 
piano, had there not come to her something like 
a presentiment that, even as this spot was said to 
be one of the most beautiful of which earth can 
boast, so might it also, though so narrow, be the 
yery home for happiness ? 

** Perhaps Dom Sabino was right," thought 
Silvia, still looking at the little promontory on 
which Sorrento stands. " Perhaps I shall regret 
having left them. But then to see Paris — Paris, 
the world's wonder I " 

And, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, she 
smiled as her quick imagination painted two 
pictures side by side. One showed her the low 
room in Dom Sabino's masseria, the bare walls, 
the lamp on the table, the principessa knitting, 
Dom Sabino reading Horace, and Silvia Nardi 
suppressing a yawn, and listenmg to the low 
xhoaning of the sirocco. 

Very different indeed was the other vision, 
though somewhat shifting ; for now it showed a 
ballroom, now a theatre, now the thoroughfares 
of a great city, and in all these scenes Silvia 
saw herself moving or bearing a part. No, she 
could not regret her choice. Besides, Josephine 
and she were friends, old friends, and it would 
be delightful to meet after so many years. She 
remembered her very well, a pale girl, not pretty, 
bat gentle and good. 

** And she loved me,'' thought Silvia, smiliug 
to herself, "she loved me, and I saw it very well, 
and I loved her too." 

" I am so glad I " here said Mrs. Green, with a 
sigh of relief. 

Thus called out of her dream, Silvia looked up 
inquiringly. Mrs. Green's red face was beaming. 

" We neet not go so far as Paris," continued 
Mrs. Green. " Madame de I'Epine writes to say 
that she will leave it in a few days, and that as 
I am going to Lady John's at Saint R4my's — 
they are next-door neighbors, you know-^I had 
better take you there at once. It is such a relief 
not to have that long journey," added Mrs. Green, 
complacently. " What odd-looking creatures in 
blue are these ? " 



But Silvia, who had heard her with a blank 
face, did not answer. Not go to Paris 1 What 
did it mean ? When she was so far recovered 
as to put a few questions, Mrs. Green showed 
her Madame de I'Epine's hurried note. It ex- 
plained nothing. Madame de I'Epine could not 
remain in Paris, she said, and she accordingly 
requested Mrs. Green to take Silvia to Lady 
John's house. She had written on the subject 
to Lady John, who would, she knew, receive her 
young friend for a few days, until she could re- 
lieve her of the charge, etc., etc., etc. 

Silvia handed back the letter to Mrs. Green, 
and uttered not one word of comment She 
looked at the people on the deck, at the groups 
of ladies and gentlemen, at the little children 
running about, at the coast now fading farther 
and farther away ; and Mrs. Green, who was 
watching her thought, furtively : 

" She takes it very well." 

"Who is Lady John? And where is that 
Saint R^my ? " asked Silvia, turning upon her 
with an abruptness for which she was not 
prepared ; " what place is that ? Is she 
young, old, cross, or good-tempered f Is she 
pretty ? How is she Madqibe de I'Epine's 
neighbor ? " 

From the very first hour of their acquaintance 
Mrs. Green had secretly pronounced Mademoi- 
selle Nardi to be a thoroughly uncivilized young 
person. Bi}t she now felt tempted to consider 
these indiscreet questions, put with the full 
earnest look of two dark eyes, as a stroke of 
that high art which assumes the guise of frank- 
ness and inexperience. To answer them in a 
plain, straightforward manner, and maybe give 
Mademoiselle Nardi the opportunity of repeat- 
ing her answers to Lady John, was, of course, 
the last thing she thought of doing t So she 
carelessly replied : 

" Oh ! Lady John is a most charming, deligh^ 
ful woman. You will like her s# much I As to 
her house, it is a bijou, and Saint R6my is so 
pretty ! On the road to Paris, you know. But 
do tell me if these creatures in blue are Neapoli- 
tans. I really think they are." 

" Yes, I believe so," replied Silvia, who felt 
choking, and put no more questions. 

The disappointment seemed almost more than 
she could bear. Not see Paris t the dream of 
every moment since she had received Madame 
de I'Epine's letter, surely it was too much. And 
she turned her head away resentfully from Mrs. 
Green, who, as the bearer of the evil tidings, 
came in for the largest share of her displeasure. 
Madame de I'Epine had no doubt been compelled 
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to act as she did, but Mrs. Green — heinous sin ! 
— ^had been glad, and had shown it ? 

Poop Mrs. Green ! She was a widowed lady 
of very small means, who lived a good deal with 
and upon her friends. She also often acted as 
travelling-companion to other ladies, and had 
just conveyed a flock of young unprotected doves 
to Naples, and left them there under the paternal 
wing, when it became her duty to escort Silvia 
to France. Mrs. Green was considered as good 
as Bradsbaw and Murray put together, and 
being a very fair courier besides, she was pro- 
nounced " invaluable in her waj^." 

Travelling, to be sure, was no more Mrs. 
Green's choice than visiting; but choice had 
very little to do with her whole scheme of life, 
over which tyrant circumstance held sway ab- 
solute. Hence it may be that Mrs. Green was 
guarded and prudent, and knew better than to 
answer all Silvia's questions. The young girl 
had the quickness of a woman, and a southern. 
She saw that her companion did not trust her, 
and the knowledge added to her secret resent- 
ment, and helped to keep her silent. 

" Much more comfortable," thought Mrs. 
Green, who did not care much for Silvia's secret 
thoughts. 

But comfort and Mrs, Green were never long 
acquainted together. Something ever occJtirred 
to part them, and that something now came, 
when the boat reached Genoa, under the shape 
of a telegram from Lady John, thus worded : 

" Is she pretty ? Answer by telegram." 

Great was Mrs. Green's perturbation when 
she read this message in the cabin where Silvia 
lay in her berth motionless and with closed eyes, 
after a long fit of sea-sickness. Mrs. Green 
looked at her furtively over the edge of the tele- 
gram, and to her infinite satisfaction she saw that 
Silvia was decidedly yellow, and that when her 
eyes were shut she was almost plain. So, hast- 
ening to seize oti this favorable moment which 
allowed her to gratify Lady John, to whose house 
she was going, and whose motives she could 
guess, and yet not disappoint Madame de I'Epine, 
who was paying the expenses of her journey 
home, she confided the following message to the 
telegraphic wires : 

" She is not pretty." 

And, though not without some secret appre- 
hensions as to the recovery of Mademoiselle 
Nardi's good looks by the time Lady John's 
house was reached, she tried to believe that it 
would all end well. 

In Marseilles Mrs. Green found another tele- 
gram from Lady John ; but as this did not refer 



I to Silvia, she acquainted the youn^ girl with its 
tenor. 

" Dear me, how delightful ! " she said ; " it 
seems the Fords are here with Miss Lovell, 
Lady John's ward, whom I am to take on to St. 
R6my. You will be charmed to have a young 
companion, will you not, dear ? Miss Lovell is 
a dear girl — a little restless, perhaps ; and she is 
cousin to that rich Mr. Lovell whom you have 
heard of in Rome, of course." 

But Silvia raised her eyebrows^ and shook her 
head. No, she had never heard of him. 

" Well, Miss Lovell is not very rich, but she 
is Lady John's ward ; and the Fords are to bring 
her to us this afternoon." 

The Fords did bring Miss Lovell, and they 
left her too, and Mrs. Green was provided with a 
second charge, and Silvia with a companion, at 
whom, to say the truth, she gazed with as much 
surprise as her innate Italian courtesy would 
allow her to display. Miss Lovell's ambitioit was 
to look masculine and be thought strong-minded, 
but Nature having made her little, and gifted her 
with a round face and slight features, and not 
having bestowed upon her either great mental 
powers or a strong character, she was obliged to 
wear her hair short and part it on one side, to 
procure a masculine appearance, and to talk 
slang in order to assert the vigor of her intellect 
Her name being Georgiana, she made a vehement 
attempt to have it shortened into George; but 
Lady John interposed her veto, and Miss Lovell 
had to be satisfied with the compromise of " Geor^ 
gie," by which she was known among her friends. 

" She is very odd," thought Silvia. But it 
was not long before she discovered that Miss Geor^ 
gie Lovell was also very good-natured. Some 
whims and fancies she had, besides those already 
alluded to. She was apt to express her candid 
opinion of people, which is an awkward habit ; 
she also was given to long for every thing she 
saw ; and, to crown all, she could not be quiet 
for five minutes at a time, and thereby kept Mrs. 
Green in hot water. But, spite all this, good-na- 
ture was Miss Georgie Lovell's characteristic. 
She liked Silvia at once, and told. her so before 
they left Marseilles. Mrs. Green had gone to her 
room, and left them alone in the dingy sitting- 
room at the h6tel. Silvia stood at the window 
looking down into the street below, making the 
best of this glimpse of a new country and a new 
people ; and Miss Lovell sat lolling back in lier 
chair, with her little booted foot resting on the 
seat of another. 

** I say, Silvia," she suddenly remarked, '* yoa 
know I like you.." 
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" I am glad you do," replied Silvia, turning 
round her bright face. " I like to be Hkc(J." 

"I donH like everybody," resumed Miss 
Lovell, knitting her smooth brows. "I can't 
endure the people at Lady John's. There's old 
Enfield, so fussy, and such a bore. As for Pro- 
fessor Smith, he's a snob, or a muff, or both. Then 
there's Mrs. Barton, whom I detest." 

" Is she wicked ? " asked Silvia. 

" Wicked ! — not she, poor soul." 

" Then is she good ? " 

"Oh I so good," gushingly replied Miss Lovell. 
"But slow," she added, confidentially, "that's 
why I hate her." 

" Slow ? " exclaimed Silvia, wondering. 

" So slow," repeated Miss Lovell, shaking her 
head. 

" But how slow ? " asked Silvia, after a per- 
plexed pause. 

"Why, slow, you know," persisted Miss 
Lovell. 

It was Silvia's turn to shake her head gravely. 

" I do not understand," she said, with a cer- 
tain solemnity. 

" Don't you ? " exclaimed Miss LoveU, open- 
ing her little eyes and puckering her little fore- 
head into numerous wrinkles. "Well, never 
mind ; but when I say that a person is slow, why, 
I mean that they are slow," she added, after a 
puzzled pause, " and there's an end of it." 

" And is there no one else at Lady John's ? " 
asked Silvia. 

In a much more reserved manner Miss Lovell 
replied that Miss Gray and her cousin Gerald 
Lovell were also Lady John's guests. Then in 
the same breath she added : 

" I suppose Charlie Meredith will be at his 
sister's." 

Charles Meredith was Madame de I'Epine's 
half-brother. 

" Well, and what is he like ? " asked Silvia, 
with her straightforward inquisitiveness. 

"Oh ! he's just one of the handsomest fellows 
I have met with for a long time," coolly replied 
Miss Lovell. " But then it is such a nuisance to 
be so handsome, you know. All the girls go mad 
about poor Charlie." 

" Do they ? " said Silvia, amazed and rather 
shocked. 

" Oh ! yes, girls are such muffs, you know." 
Mias Lovell'a language was very mysterious to 
the Italian girl, whose knowledge of English was 
limited. She wondered at " muff," but wondered 
still more when Miss Lovell resumed, " You'll 
have the old captain too. He quarrelled with his 
colonel, and had to give up the fighting ; but he's 



a captain still, you know. He's not handsome, 
you know, but so jolly, such a brick ! " 

" Jolly," Silvia could master, but " brick " be- 
wildered her utterly. 

" You like him ? " she said, perplexed. 

" Oh I so much I " replied Miss Lovell again, 
gushingly. " I dote on the captain I " 

This was satisfactory so far. 

" I am sure I shall be happy with them," 
thought Silvia, looking down once more into the 
street. " Josephine is good — that I know of old. 
Her father is good too, and if her half-brother 
is so handsome, what need I care ? " 

" What can she be staring at so ? " thought 
Miss Lovell. She rose, and, going behind Silvia, 
stood on tiptoe to look below. 

" My goodness I " she exclaimed, with a sud- 
den cry, " a cock, a bantam. The man has him 
in a cage. I must have him. Icij vite, id / " 

The man, wondering where the call came 
from, was staring in every direction but the right 
one, when Mrs. Green's head appeared at her 
window, and, signing him threateningly not to 
come, she uttered broken and dismayed exclama- 
tions. 

"You cannot have that cock. Miss Lovell. 
Allez V0U8 eng. Lady John would never forgive 
me. Allez tout de souUey 

Bewildered by these contradictory directions, 
the man stared first at one window, then at the 
other ; but Mrs. Green's frowns and threats proved 
more potent than Miss Lovell's calls, and even 
than the sight of her porte-monnaie which she held 
up significantly. He shook his head, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went on, while the little cock 
in the osier cage on his back uttered a shrill, de- 
fiant crow." 

" Don't let Mrs. Green come near me," cried 
Miss Lovell, throwing herself back in her chair, 
" don't, please. I am in such a rage at missing 
that bantam, that I don't know what I might not 
do to her. I have a horrid temper when I am 
put out. So don't let her come near me." 

She frowned and tossed her head as she ut- 
tered these ominous words ; but Silvia gave her 
a shrewd though qtuet look, while an amused smile 
flitted for a moment on her pretty Grecian lips. 
The thought of a personal encounter between 
sturdy, broad-shouldered Mrs. Green and her di- 
minutive antagonist entertained her exceedingly. 
" I should like to see it," she wickedly thought ; 
but Mrs. Green did not give her the chance ; she 
prudently kept out of the way until Miss Lovell, 
tired of brooding over her wrongs, sulkily went 
to bed. 

If Dom Sabmo and the principcssa had been 
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vindictive people, which they were not, and could 
have learned the troubles Silvia endured during 
her flight from her little Sorrento cage, they 
might have been much gratified ; for to the disap- 
pointment of losing Paris, and the punishment of 
sea-sickness, the shock of a railway accident was 
added. An up-train ran into a down-train at the 
Genfiti^res Station, a few miles from Saint R6my. 
Three second-class passengers were badly hurt. 
The engine-driver escaped by a miracle, and the 
stoker was killed on the spot. The place was a 
lon^ one, and even by daylight it looked wild 
and desolate. It looked very dreary on this 
evening, the sixth since 'Silvia Nardi had left Sor- 
rento. The gaslights of the station flared dis- 
mally in the night wind to the left. To the right, 
miles away a faint glimmer betrayed the existence 
of a small town ; between these spread a low, 
dark plain, and above it a pale sky, whence a 
young crescent moon dimly looked down on the 
scene of the catastrophe. That portion of the 
line on which it had taken place was strewn with 
broken carriages, smashed trunks andi boxes, and 
the corpses of a few poor bullocks killed by the 
shock, and all lying together in a ghastly heap. 
Of the two terrible engines whose encounter had 
worked all this woe, one lay deep buried in the 
earth ; the other, surrounded by ruins, stood black, 
grim, and pitiless, seeming to triumph silently 
over his conquered enemy. 

Mrs. Green and her two young companions had 
escaped unhurt ; but, to Silvia's surprise. Miss 
Georgie Lovell uttered the most piercing screams, 
not merely during the accident, but for several 
minutes after all appearance of danger had van- 
ished. Her terror, indeed, was so great, that she 
could not be moved from the spot, but sat alter- 
nately screaming and sobbing on the embank- 
ment, to which they had all three taken refuge. 
At length she grew somewhat calmer, and Mrs. 
Green, who had been engaged in soothing her, 
could remember her own troubles. 

" They say the luggage is safe," sighed poor 
Mrs. Green, " but then they always do say that ; 
and all my laces were in my trunk, as you know, 
Mademoiselle Nardi ! " 

Silvia, who sat by her side, with her hands 
clasped around her knees, shook her head, and 
said, in a sorrowftil, penitent tone : 

" Dom Sabino was right. He told me it was 
dreadful to travel. They say, Mrs. Green, the 
stoker, a poor Englishman, was killed. He was 
old, but he had a young wife and two little chil- 
dren, who only came yesterday. That is the 
cottage to whict they carried him, where the 
light is burning close by us." 



" My goodness ! " pried Mrs. Green, forgetting 
the stoker, the accident, and her laces, even, in a 
new cause of alarm which suddenly rushed to her 
mind, " Lady John expects us for dinner ! Why, 
she will never forgive me! Of course, I can't 
help railway accidents, but still Lady John will 
never forgive me if I keep her waiting. Perhaps 
I can send a telegram." 

" You sha'n't leave me I " cried Miss Georgie 
Lovell, clinging to her desperately — " I say you 
sha'n't, Mrs. Green ! " 

*' Think of Lady John, my dear I " 
" No ! " shrilly cried Miss Lovell—" I won't I " 
" Can I do this for you, Mrs. Green ? " atked 
Silvia, taking pity on the poor lady. 

** I shall be so much obliged to you," thank- 
fully exclaimed Mrs. Green ; " but we must not 
let the telegram exceed twenty words, or we shall 
have to pay double. Let me see, * Accident ' — 
no, that would frighten Lady John — * Delayed ; 
do not wait dinner — ^to-morrow.* Six words. 
'Lady John Saint R6my,' ten — *Mrs. Green, 
GenetiSres Station,' fourteen. Six words to 
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spare 

Mrs. Green wondered how she could use those 
six spare words, but not being able to get them 
into the telegram, she reluctantly made a present 
of them to the company. Armed with these in- 
structions. Mademoiselle Nardi made her way to 
the telegraphic-office. The dead stoker's cottage 
was in her way ; the door was ajar, and as she 
passed by it Silvia Nardi paused, and stood in 
the little ray of light which came out on the path. 
There was grief within— deep, bitter sorrow ; but 
we do not shrink from that when we are at Silvia's 
years ; our own sorrows, however keen, have come 
and gone again. They are like stormy days in 
summer-time — when the thunder-cloud has burst, 
and the whirlwind had its sway, the sky is clear, 
the air is warm once more, for it is summer still. 
It is when time has been with us that Sorrow is 
apt to be, not a visitor, but an abiding guest. We 
lull her to sleep as best we may ; we are cautious 
not to waken her ; we do not care to hear about 
other people's troubles ; we shun the sight of 
strange grief— have we not got our own ? Be- 
sides, where is the use ? — do we not know that 
each man and woman must bear his or her bur- 
den, and that no mortal hand can take it away ? 
But youth — generous, imprudent youth — has faith 
infinite in the power of consolation, and through 
that faith becomes a true comforter in the hour 
of tribulation. Tell it not that words are weak, 
that sympathy is unavailing ; words are Di#t words 
to youth, but wonderful realities, and sympathy is 
sweet and healing as balm of Gflead. So, though 
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she just stood still outs^e one moment, Silvia, 
too full of pity to think that her compassion 
might be irksome or ill-timed, pushed the door 
open, and gently entered the cottage. 

A tallow-candle burning on the table nearly 
went out in the rush of night air that came in 
with her. By its doubtful light Silyia saw a small, 
duU room, and a low bed, on which the dead 
stoker lay, with his pale face uncovered — ^the 
face of a man who had seen fifly years. A fair- 
haired young woman sat on the edge of the bed, 
looking down at him with a piteous, sorrow- 
stricken aspect ; a little toddling child clung to 
her skirts unheeded, another older child sat in its 
little chair, with a scared look on its round face, 
and two Frenchwomen, who had kindly come in 
to give assistance or comfort, stood looking on 
helplessly. No help was needed now, and the 
little widow did not understand their language 
any more than they could speak hers. Silvia 
went up to her, and gently took her hand. 

" Try and cry," she said in English — " it will 
do you gobd." 

"What the sight of his poor dead face — what 
the thought of her orphan children and her loneli- 
ness had not done, that sound of her own speech, 
though on a foreign tongue, did to this poor young 
creature. She burst into sobs and tears. The 
two Frenchwomen nodded to each other: that 
would do her good. 

" Oh ! to be left so lonely — so lonely I " sobbed 
the Uttle widow, looking up piteously in Silvia's 
face. " He was husband and father to me I He 
was both ! Oh, he was ! And I took him be- 
cause I was so lonely — so lonely ! '* 

Mademoiselle Kardi looked from the pale gold- 
en hair of the speaker to the thin gray locks which 
the night air stirred gently on the pillow, near 
the face forever still and silent, and her very 
heart was touched with pity. She was young 
herself, and very ignorant of life, but she had the 
quickness of a southron and of a woman,^ and 
these two faces, the dead and the living one, told 
her their story at a look. The tender follies of 
young love had never bound that gray-haired man 
and that blooming girl ; but they had met on the 
path of life, and agreed to journey on together, 
one to secure a home for his declining years, the 
other to spei^d h^ youth in its shelter. And now 
that WAS over ; the journey of one was ended, the 
bond between husband and wife was broken. The 
gray cap on the wall, the pipe forgotten that 
morning on the mantel-piece, the half-mended 
Jacket lying on a chair, would be put away from 
siglit henceforth, even as their owner must go and 
ele^ in the earth far from the eyes to whom his 



presence had been most dear. This had not been 
the wedded love which girls of Silvia's years think 
of, but it had been love tender and true ; no bold, 
grand ship goiug forth with sails unfurled and 
pennon flying at the mast-head to seek new lands 
and romantic adventure, but a little homely, faith- 
ful bark, happy and willing to keep in safe and 
quiet waters. 

With tears in her eyes and sorrow at her 
heart, Silvia Nardi beheld its wreck, and when 
the widow sobbed again, " Oh, he was so good, 
so very good to me ! " the Italian girl took her 
hand and said, with naive faith — 

" God will be very good to you." 

Wonderful is that promise of Almighty love 
and protection ! What heart, save one stricken 
down by despair, has it ever failed to reach ! The 
sorrowful young widow looked up in Silvia's face 
as if some good angel had spoken. 

" And your children too will be good," con- 
tinued Silvia. " I see it in their faces." 

The faces were two round, rosy dumplings 
with blue eyes set in, but Silvia spoke with a 
sincerity which^id credit to her imagination. 

"This one is his father all over," said the 
little widow simply — " as like him as can be, and 
has all his wajs, God bless him ! The older he 
grows, the more he's hke him, and, as William 
says — " 

But here sudden remembrance smote her, her 
lips quivered, and in a subdued, altered voice she 
said, " I had forgotten." 

She said it with deep, but also with calm sor- 
row, already submitting to her hard but inevita- 
ble lot. 

" I must go now," said Silvia. " I wish I could 
stay, but I must go. Can I do any thing for you ? " 

" Nothing, thank you, but God bless you for 
coming I " 

Silvia kissed her. She kissed the children 
too, and as she stooped over the eldest, the one 
so like its dead father, she slipped a little gold- 
piece in its hand. It was a small one — one of the 
very smallest that ever was coined — ^but it was 
the gift of a tender and generous heart. 

At the door of the cottage Silvia unexpectedly 
found Mrs. Green. 

"My dear Mademoiselle Nardi, where have 
you been ? Did you send the telegram ? " 

" Not yet, but—" 

" Oh, I am so glad I I have got a return car- 
riage. Such an opportunity I The man charges 
next to nothing. We shall be in Saint Remy 
in no time, and spare the two francs as well." 

** The stoker's widow is in there. Would you 
like to see her, Mrs. Green ? " 
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'*My dear Mademoiselle Kardi, what good 
could I do her ? '' asked Mrs. Green, seemmg 
rather distressed at the suggestion. '^ Besides, 
the carriage is waiting, and we shall be late as 
it is." 

Slim did not insist, but youth is severe as 
well as generous ; and, as she walked by Mrs. 
Green's side, Silvia emphatically said to herself: 

** Mrs. Green is selfish. She was glad I did 
not go to Paris, and she •does not care a pin for 
the stoker's widow." 



CHAPTER III. 

"I THINK Mrs. Green might have sent me 
word that she did not mean to come," said Lady 
John in a feeling tone. 

The dinner was spoiled with waitmg ; the 
cook had sent up from the kitchen a despairing 
message which was like the last gun of a ship in 
distress. Lady John's guests looked moody and 
famished, and Lady John exasperated. 

"Professor Smith," she said, turning to a 
portly gentleman on her right, " what is the 
time, pray ? " 

" A quarter-past seven, Lady John." 

That peculiar resignation which comes after 
exasperation appeared on Lady John's face as 
she folded her hands on her lap, and looked at 
the ceilmg. Lady John, whom her enemies 
called by her full name of Lady John Dory, 
was a pretty widow, who two years before this 
had come to the conviction that to live and die 
in Saint R6my, and have her friends crossing over 
and paying her long visits, would be perfect hap- 
phiess. So she bought land, and built a minia- 
ture French chftteau with round windows set in 
the steep roof, tall chimney-stacks, and gilded 
vanes that glittered in the sun. This abode 
Lady John furnished luxuriously and comfortably. 
There were statues in the hall; the staircase 
windows were of painted glass ; the drawing- 
room, though erratic, was delightful ; the din- 
ing-room was perfect, and the bedrooms were 
so many nests of comfort. Then the grounds, 
part of which had belonged to Madame de 
I'Epine's chftteau close by, had been laid out by a 
great landscape gardener, and the only objection 
to Lady John's new home lay in the fact that she 
was fairly sick of it by the time it was com- 
pleted. Unluckily, when at the end of her builds 
ing campaign, Lady John reckoned up the killed 
and wounded, or in plain speech made up her 
accounts, she found that, unlike most prudent 



commanders who wisely secure the means of re- 
treat before they engage the foe, she had left 
herself no alternative save that of remaining en- 
camped as it were on the battle-field which had 
witnessed her defeat. She could not aflford io 
leave Saint R6my ; her friends bored her dread- 
fully, but less than solitude ; so she remained 
in her citadel, kept there by that grim besieger 
want of means ; and she worried or flattered her 
little garrison alternately with shameless incon- 
sistency. 

Desertion indeed seemed Imminent at one 
time, but Lady John sent for a Paris cOok, and 
before the potent spells of this Circe all suc- 
cumbed save one who, pleading business, went 
forth, and, raven-like, came not back. His flight 
made room for Mrs. Green, and also, as the gar- 
rison learned with some excitement, for a young 
Italian girl, the friend of Madame de I'Epine, 
Lady John's neighbor. 

" What was she like ? " asked the garrison. 
" Was she plain, or pretty ? " 

"Not pretty," Lady John had briefly an- 
swered, on the faith of Mrs. Green's telegram. 

But there are so many ways of not being 
pretty that, on the evening when Mrs. Green and 
Mademoiselle Nardl were expected, curiosity was 
as rife as ever, until it was fairly conquered by 
starvation. The guests sat waiting with blank 
faces In Lady John's drawing-room, a spacious 
and lofty apari.ment, amenable to no laws, and 
obeying no recognized standard. It was full of 
pictures, of statuettes, of Indian gods and Eastern 
jars, of mediaeval relics, and Louis Qutltorze, aiid 
Louis Quinze gems of art, and every one agreed 
that it was a very fascinating room. It had rare 
plants, beautiful flowers, ferns in cages, and little 
fountains sparkling up in little dew-drops bright 
and clear. But its chairs were the glory of Lady 
John's drawing-room. They were of every ra- 
riety luxury has ever contrived for man's ease, 
and for his indolence. It was delicious, if you 
were at all lazy, or felt inclined to become so, to 
sit in one of these chairs, and, without so much 
as taking the trouble of looking, to let your eyes 
rest on whatsoever lay before them. 

In these chairs, whom they had done much to 
keep falthfhl, the garrison now sat around its 
commander-in-chief. Lady John was pretty, and 
she looked remarkably well, leaning back in her 
crimson velvet Voltaire. She had lively black 
eyes, and glossy black hair, and a blooming com- 
plexion, and it was very difficult to say whether 
Lady John was twenty-five or fifty. Next to her 
sat Professor Smith, her favorite, and the garri. 
son's for the time being ; for a peculiarity which 
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might have prqved fatal to a less privileged person 
than Lady John, only strengthened her ladyship's 
hands — Ifeis was her utter inability to do i/t itbout 
a cavalier servant. He might be old or young, 
wise or foolish — these were subordinate matters 
—subordinate at least to his existence and to 
Lady John's fancy. The post was much sought 
after. Lady John indeed was not a marrjring 
woman ; she was also wayward and capricious, 
and to-day's favorite might be discarded by to- 
morrow; but this to-day was so pleasant, that 
few had the fortitude to forego it. To-day now 
belonged to Professor Smith, a rosy and portly 
gentleman of fifty, in whom perfect good-humor 
and insatiable curiosity were happily blended, and 
to-morrow was expected to fall in to Mr. Enfield, a 
little wiry, fidgety man, who did all the hard 
work of cicisbeism, and whom her ladyship kept 
as a sort of errand-boy, or courier. Between 
these two she now sat, petting the one and snap- 
ping up the other, without- the least regard to the 
golden rule of fair play. ^ 

" / call Mrs. Green's behavior abominable," 
she said, fanning herself indignantly, and having 
fau'ly exhausted her stock of resignation. 

Professor Smith, who never could find fault 
with a lady, began with a deprecatory cough — 

*'I am sure that Mrs. Green," but was not 
allowed to go on — three lozenges from Lady 
John's own bonbonnih'e at once stopped his 
mouth. 

"What a bad cough ycu have I" she said, 
tenderly. 

Signs of favor vary. Lozenges in Lady John's 
court were as good as having one's ears pulled in 
that of the first Napoleon. With an envious 
sigh Mr. Enfield moved his chair. Lady John 
was down upon him directly : 

" Oh ! you fidget of a man ! " she said, in a 
quiet little voice, with a pretty, because perfe(;^ 
ly natural crossnesr in it. " Do be quiet, will 
you ? — Ur. Lovell, what shall we do ? " 

" Really can't tell," was Mr. Lovell's languid 
reply, after pulling bis yellow whiskers with a 
contemplative mien, which was habitual to him. 
Mr. Lovell was a tall, handsome, blue-eyed young 
man, between twenty-five and thirty. As he 
lounged on a little sofa in a shady part of the 
drawing-room, he looked what he was — a calm, 
well-bred gentleman, whom very few things had 
the power to move or to charm. He was suid to 
be wealthy, very honorable, very amiable, and 
also very tired. Fatigue, mental and bodily, but 
chiefly mental, certainly, was this young man's 
great characteristic. You read it in his languid 
smile and in his abstracted look. He was also 



slightly bored, not merely there and then, but 
ever and everywhere — in a passive rather than 
in an active way, however. That slow Mrs. Bar- 
ton, by whom he sat, bored him, of course ; but 
so would Lady John have bored him too, so 
would Professor Smith. Such being the case, it did 
not matter much to Mr. Lovell where he went, 
whose society he had, nor by whose side he sat. 
He might be rather more bored by one person 
than by another — perhaps Mrs. Barton was rather 
more of a bore than Lady John, and perhaps 
Professor Smith was the greatest bore of the 
three ; but it did not make much difference, you 
know, to Mr. Lovell's mental state of boredom 
and fatigue, who happened to be his actual tor- 
mentor. 

*' Something is the matter, Lady John," sage- 
ly remarked Mrs. Barton. "Mr. Barton would 
see through it at once if he were here. He would 
have a dozen theories on the subject. Mr. Bar- 
ton ought to have been a cabinet minister," she 
added, turning back to Mr. Lovell, and resuming 
a confidential tone. "Such a mistake of his, 
with his connections and his talents, to accept 
that appointment in India ! " 

" Indeed ! " languidly replied Mr. Lovell. 

" Oh ! quite," triumphantly resumed Mrs. 
Barton. " I always told him so ; but I am sorry 
to say Mr. Barton would never mind me." 

Mr. Barton did not seem to be singular in 
this, for while Mrs. Barton went on, deploring 
her absent lord's blindness, vthich was shared it 
seemed by her five brothers-in-law, who by some 
strange infatuation did not seem aware that her 
society could be of immense advantage to them 
and their children, Mr. Lovell listened to her witli 
his well-bred indifference, and said : " Ali ! " " In- 
deed ! " ** To be sure ! " at the right times, and 
every now and then looked over to a remote cor- 
ner of the room, where a young lady sat alone — 
the last of this select garrison. 

"She is 80 lovely this evening!" whispered 
Mrs. Barton to Mr. Lovell, "and that mauve 
suits her charmingly. A sweet creature, Mr. 
Lovell — at least, I think so." 

" Miss Gray is very lovely," slowly answered 
Mr. Lovell. 

" And do you know, I fancy that young Ital- 
ian will be quite charming. 1 dote on Italians ! " 
Mr. LoveU thought "Indeed!" a suflScient an- 
swer. "And then there's that sweet little dar- 
ling Georgie," continued Mrs. Barton, fondly — 
" such a dear ! — so original ! " 

" Ye— es," replied Mr. Lovell—" not pretty, 
but a good little soul." 

" A dear little duck of a thing ! " cried Mrs. 
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Barton, who knew that Mr. Lovell was very fond 
of his cousin. " We shall have a sweet trio of 
girls, shall we not ? " 

Mr. Lovell supposed so, and continued to look 
at the young lady in mauve. 

Lovely is the only word that will describe 
Ada Gray. She was lovely from top to toe, and 
so true and characteristic was this much-hack- 
neyed word when applied to her, that " lovely 
Ada " was the name by which she was known 
among her friends. She had beauty, but not 
beauty's dazzling glow. Every thing in her deli- 
cate features and graceful person was subdued 
into loveliness, and the great simplicity and per- 
fect taste of her attire added to the sense of re- 
pose you received on looking at her. You were 
not struck or overpowered ; but you were com- 
pletely charmed. 

*' I really will not bear this any longer," said 
Lady John, rising, "and I think that Mrs. 
Green — ^*' 

A sound of wheels and of jinglmg bells along 
the road interrupted the sentence which Lady 
John was going to pronounce on the ofifender. 
The moody brows cleared, cheerful smiles re- 
turned to the dejected faces, and curiosity re- 
sumed her sway. Mrs. Green and her young 
Italian were coming at last. Even Mr. Lovell, as 
he pulled his whiskers, looked as if he would 
rather eiyoy being bored by new people. 

Lady John went down to receive her guests, 
and the garrison, haviug suddenly discovered 
that it was very fond of Mrs. Green, and wished 
to welcome her, followed. They were still on 
the staircase as the three travellers alighted from 
the carriage and entered the hall. 

" Such an accident I " breathlessly began poor 
Mrs. Green, who could read the meaning of Lady 
John's austere mien. "It is a mercy we are 
alive to tell the tale. Poor dear Miss Lovell has 
only just rallied ; she nearly fainted." 

" Fainted ! " screamed Miss Georgie, in a high 
state of indignation — "I wonder you can ^y 
that, Mrs. Green! — Oh! Gerald, how are you? 
Such a handsome little bantam-cock as I wanted 
to bring you, but Mrs. Green would not let me." 

" Thank you all the same, Georgie," said* her 
cousin, languidly. 

He stood on the steps of the stairs leaning on 
the wooden balusters, and looking down rather 
curiously at Silvia, between whom and Lady John 
Mrs. Green was performing the ceremony of in- 
troduction, trying, at the same time, to keep Sil- 
via in the shade of her bulky person, but vainly. 
The lamp in the hands of the white marble statue 
burned clear, and Silvift stood full in its light. 



She stood there, with dark eyes glancing brightly 
from beneath her little travelling-hat, her young 
cheeks flushed, a half-shy, half-pleased smile on 
her lips, and the loveliest of dimples playing on 
her face ; and Lady John looked at her, then at ,, 
Mrs. Green, who trembled beneath the k)ok. 

At length the lady of the house turned to a 
servant, and the travellers^ to, Mrs. Green's great 
relief, were allowed to go up to their rooms. 

" Professor Smith," said Lady John, ".oonxe 
here, pray — I want to speak to you." 

She pointed to the dining-room, into which 
Professor Smith followed her, feeling that there 
was something wrong, but unable to imagine what 
that something could be. No sooner had he closed 
the door, than Lady John's wrath broke forth. 

"It's a regular take in," she said, turning 
toward him with sparkling eyes — " a downright 
swindle, and I will not stand it ! " 

" My dear Lady John — " 

"Don't Lady John me — I'll not stand that 
either." 

Professor Smith was Lady John's prime minis- 
ter, but he could not be said to enjoy the confidence 
of his sovereign, who rarely told him any thing 
she did not want the whole garrison to know: 
and no mariner, drifting at sea on a starless 
night without rudder or compass, could be at a 
greater loss how to steer his course than Professor 
Smith now was to direct his through the shoals 
and quicksands of his fair lady's meaning. 
• " Mrs. Green's a cheat ! " resumed Lady John. 

Now Professor Smith was one of Mrs. Green's 
trustees in certain money matters. 

"Good gracious!" he exclaimed, turning 
pale, and sitting down very suddenly — "you 
don't mean — " 

"I do, but /am not going to be victimized 
by Mrs. Green, /can tell her ! " 

Professor Smith's breath and color came 
back. Of course if Lady John was going to be 
victimized, he was safe ; but he was as far as 
ever from sounding the depths of Mrs. Green's 
iniquity. Of the two telegraips he knew noth- 
ing—of the question one had put, and the 
other answered, he was ignorant. Lady John had 
said to him once : 

" It seems that Italian girl is not pretty." An- 
other time Lady John had remarked, "Made- 
moiselle Nardi is plain; you know ; " and her third 
comment had been : " I wonder why Mrs. Green 
will bring her ugly Italian girls tg my house ! " 

And 80 when her ladyship now exclaimed in- 
dignantly— 

" Did you see her ? was there ever such a 
take in ! " 
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Prof^sor Smith, who was short-sighted, said 
in the innocence of his heart — 

" Oh I dear, is she so plain as all that ? *' 

Lady John looked at him in wrath, which 
subsided into contempt expressed by a droop- 
ing of her white lids ; then she said with cool 
scorn — 

** DonH you see that she is not plain ? " 

" Pretty," he suggested, beginning to under- 
stand. 

'* Ten times worse," crossly said Lady John, 
*^ fascinating 1 But I shall settle that," she 
added, very scornfully. ** I wonder when Mrs. 
Green means to come down and let us have our 
dinner ? " 

Mrs. Green, howcrer, did not add to the sum 
of her iniquities by any needless delay ; for, be- 
fore the dinner-bell had well done ringing, she 
appeared with her young friends, and Lady 
John's starving guests could eat at last. 

And now dinner was over, and Silvia sat in 
Lady John's drawing-room, and her quick ear 
heard every word that was said, while her dark 
eyes took in accui-ate notes of all they rested on. 

The wax-lights, the rich velvet hangings, the 
bright carpet, were pleasant to one reared in the 
stately gravity and gloom of an old Roman 
palace. The very pictures were different from 
those of the Italian masters Silvia had been 
familiar with from infancy. On the wall op- 
posite her hung a soft, golden Claude-looking 
landscape, then near it the portrait of a young 
cavalier smelling a flower, and beyond that a 
Watteau group of shepherdesses in satin petti- 
coats, playing at blind-man's-buff in a garden full 
of roses. 

Then the curiosities bewildered Silvia. She 
had never seen such pretty Chinese toys, or 
such hideous Indian deities, as those now before 
her. 

" What are they all for ? " she half-whispered 
to Miss Georgie Lovell, who sat on the sofa by 
her side, with her feet very indecorously gath- 
ered up under her. 

" Goodness knows ! " she answered, wrinkling 
up her little forehead; " they are very stupid ; 
but then this is a stupid place, you know — ^no 
fun here." 

There might be no fun at Lady John's : but 
to Silvia there was bewildering novelty, to say 
the least of it. Mrs. Green's account of the ac- 
cident puzzled her extremely, for in that account 
the death of the stoker figured chiefly with ref- 
erence to the delay of Lady John's dinner, and 
to the mental agonies Mrs. Green had endured 
through the said 'Jclay. The icy coldness of 



Lady John's manner, as poor Mrs. Green thus 
endeavored to get back into favor, was likewise 
inexplicable to the Italian girl. She little knew 
why Lady John remained thus provokingly cool 
and distant ; while leaning back in her crimson 
velvet chair, she gently moved her foot, a very 
pretty one, up and down, and watched Mr. Lov- 
eU. He sat pulling his straw-colored whiskers 
with a meditative air, and looking abstractedly 
at his cousin and her companion. But he did 
not attempt to rise and join them. This silent 
after-dinner contemplation was evidently quite 
sufficient tp his happiness. 

However, every one at Lady John's knew Mr. 
Lovell's ways, and every one knew what his 
looks meant, save she on whom they rested. Miss 
Georgie Lovell seemed surprised, not to say puz- 
zled at this, and puckered up her forehead in her 
odd way, as she looked once or twice from de- 
serted Miss Gray to Silvia, as much as to com- 
pare their relative merits ; but she too knew her 
cousin's meaning, and, wondering at his prefer- 
ence, endeavored to concentrate the force of her 
powerful mind on this mysterious subject. Sil- 
via, in the mean while, unconscious of the cause 
of Miss Georgie's silence, was getting more and 
more bewildered. For a vehement argument, 
which had suddenly broken out between Lady 
John and Professor Smith, puzzled the young 
Italian completely. 

" My dear Lady John," blandly said the pro- 
fessor, **I feel morally certain that it can be 
done. Electricity can be and will be made avail- 
able in the next great war. Now just listen. 
Take your electricity, put it in a glass ball, cover 
it over with a thin steel coating, and fire your 
gun." 

Lady John dropped her ejelids at him. 

" What gun ? " she asked. 

"Any gun. It will kill seventy-five men, 
neither more nor less, in sixty seconds." 

Silvia gave Miss Lovell a horrified look, but 
that young lady looked wholly unmoved ; while 
Professor Smith, looking very benevolent, went 
on: 

" I consider this the real end of war. The 
old heroic system of the Horatii and the Curi- 
atii will certainly come back. A few will have 
to fight for the many, who will go about their 
business, eat their dinner, and visit their 
friends." 

-" Why not have fighting-machines ? " asked 
Lady John, ironically. 

Professor Smith looked much struck. He 
evidently thought the idea suggestive. 

" Or why not," continued Lady John, " have 
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it all done in one convenient spot — a sort of 
arena with seats-r-paying, of course; it would 
bring in a good deal of money." 

" If Mr. Barton were here, he would give you 
his theory, Lady John," said Mrs. Barton. ** Mr. 
Barton would have made a great soldier." 

*' What is it all about ? " asked Silvia of Miss 
Lovell. 

That young lady puckered her eyebrows as 
she answered : 

*^ Lady John and the professor liked that sort 
of thing ; they would go on in that fashion by 
the hour." 

"Well, but what did it mean?" persisted 
Silvia. 

** Oh ! nothing, of course," was the composed 
answer. 

Lady John was clever, said Miss Lovell, bat 
she hated trouble. So the professor found out 
the subjects for her, and then they discussed 
them. They were gentle bones of contention, in 
short, without which, according to Miss Lovell, 
these two gifled persons could not have endured 
life. With a few more of these " bones," one of 
which, to Silvia's amazement and bewilderment, 
was the length of all the telegraphic lines in the 
world, they beguiled the evening, kindly doing 
all the talking, until Miss Lovell got sleepy, and 
began to yawn privately, and finally went to bed. 

The place by Silvia's side was scarcely vacant 
when Miss Gray rose from her own seat and, 
with a sweet smile, took that which Miss Lovell 
had forsaken. Pleasantly, though with a some- 
what languid grace of manner, she drew Silvia out, 
for though young in years, she was old in knowl- 
edge of the world, and perfect mistress of that art. 
Silvia,^?ho could not help feeling attracted toward 
this gracious-looking young lady, told her the 
brief story of her life, and the adventures of her 
journey, with the needless candor of the young, 
not omitting a full and pathetic account of the 
stoker's widow. 

" And she is so young," she added, pitymgly ; 
"and she was so fond of him, though he was 
quite old — but then he was so good, you know." 

All of which Miss Gray heard with a gentle 
smile, which might be sympathetic or amused, or 
any thing, till Silvia suddenly remarked in the 
course of conversation : 

" I wonder if I shall know Madame de TEpine 
again ? I have not seen her since I was that high, 
and yet we are related, you know. She is my 
cousin, and so is the other one." 

Miss Gray's looks so plainly said, "What 
otiiOT one ? " that Silvia laughed and said — 
^ " I mean her brother.'* 



"Ah I my cousin Mr, Meredith!" carelessly 
replied Miss Gray. 

Silvia turned upon her with eager questioning 
in her dark eyes, but words had not time to fol- 
low, for Mrs. Green, who had seen ^ith consider- 
able uneasiness the direction taken by Mr. Lov- 
ell's looks, now rose, declaring that she was sure 
Mademoiselle Nardi was dreadfully tired, and 
earned her off forthwith. 

Having escorted the young girl to her room, 
Mrs. Green retired to her own apartment. She 
had scarcely entered it, thinking herself safe for . 
the night at least, when Lady John unceremoni- 
ously came in. Her attack was brief and pitiless. 

" Mrs. Green, what did you mean by telling 
me that Mademoiselle Nardi was ugly ? " 

." Good gracious. Lady John, I only said she 
was not pretty; and really she is not Her 
mouth is too large." 

" She has beautiful teeth, Mrs. Green." 

" And her nose is really too short" 

"Nose fiddlestick 1 She has splendid eyes, 
and Mr. Lovell stared at her the whole evening. 
Y^ must take and keep her away while he is 
here. You can go and join the Raymonds — ^they 
are only thirty miles off. I dare say they will 
take a fancy to her and keep her. You can leave 
her with them and come back here alone." 

Mrs. Green heard Lady John with piteous dis- 
may on her broad red face. She was tired to 
death, and here was a most ungracious mission, 
and a most vexatious journey put upon her. She 
tried to resist, but was at once overruled and 
borne down. No other girl besides Ada Gray 
should be in the same house with Mr. Lovell, said 
Lady John. 

"I thought," suggested Mrs. Green, "that 
you meant her for Mr. Meredith f " 

"Well, what about it? Charles Meredith is 
not here, and Mr. Lovell is." 

Li short, it was plain that lovely Ada was to 
have two strings to her bow, and that submission 
was Mrs. Green's only chance of forgiveness. 



CHAPTER rV. 

The room assigned to Silvia was a rather 
solemn-looking apartment. It had heavy drap- 
eries, a large mirror in a brown velvet frame, with 
an edge of gold, and on the velvet-covered mantel- 
shelf a low bronze sphinx, holding a dial between, 
its claws, and looking at you with the calm im- 
passive face which has seen the passing of ages in. 
Egvf^ian deserts. 
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On leaving Mrs. Green, Ladj John had to pass 
by this room, and as the doot stood ajar she 
could see the young girl very plainly within. Sil- 
via stood on the. hearth holding a lamp in her left 
hand. The white clear light from the crystal 
globe gave a brilliant glow to her bending face, as 
she stooped forward to look at the bronze sphinx. 
Her intent gaze, the half-smile on her lips, puz- 
zled Lady John. Suddenly her little forefinger 
was at the dial, and the hands went round and 
round. 

"My goodness!" cried Lady John, entering 
the room, "what are you doing to the clock. 
Mademoiselle Nardi f " 

Silvia turned round, more startled than peni- 
tent; and the clock, on being released, began 
striking spasmodically an hour that had no refer- 
ence to the real time. 

"I wanted to provoke her," replied Silvia, 
nodding toward the sphinx. 

" But it will spoQ the clock." 
, " Oh ! no," was the cool reply. " I used to 
do as much to the clocks in Nardi Palazzo, and 
there were twenty-three." ^ 

" Well, I am sure I don't care what you do 
to her, horrid thing," carelessly said Lady John. 
" It was on .her account, I know, Mr. Laing went 
away, though he never said so. I only came to 
apologize to you, Mademoiselle Nardi, for the pos- 
sible intrusion of Mrs. Groom here. She is 
Madame de PEpine's housekeeper. She came 
the other day to prepare the chftteau, and as my 
maid was ill I asked her to stay with me a day or 
two. She sees to my things, and if she should 
have forgotten any in this room, will you kindly 
excuse her for coming in? She is a most re- 
spectMe person, and was Madame de TEpine's 
nurse." 

"Was she Mr. Meredith's too? " asked Silvia. 

" I really do not know," replied Lady John, 
'dryly. 

" What is he like ? " inquired Silvia, with that 
for^gn accent which gave emphasis to all she said. 

"Oh I very handsome, and very much ad- 
smired," 

" I <Ud not mean that," said Silvia, waving 
'ih€r hand to imply her indifference to Mr. Mere- 
<dith's fascinations. " I do not care about that, 
7«u know ; but I inquire about him because it 
•seems he is to be here with my friend Madame 
■derJEpine." 

"What about it?" said Lady John, tartly. 
•"' You have only to let Mr. Meredith alone, and 
^u will find him delightful." 

.Bilvia looked much amazed, then very loftily 
dndignant She smiled in calm scorn. 



" Let him alone, Lady John ! If he will let 
me alone," she said, coolly, " I shall not meddle 
with him. I suppose he has a good temper? 
Has he a good temper?" she added, suddenly 
turning on the lady of the house. 

The extreme frankness of this question made 
a satisfactory reply very difficult. 

" How should I know ? " said Lady John, with 
her little cross tone. " He was not likely to show 
his temper to me, was he ? Are you all right ? 
You have got a fire, I see. Good-night." 

And before Mademoiselle Nardi could frame 
further questions, she was gone. Silvia sank down 
in a low chair and looked wistfully at the smoul- 
dering wood-fire on the hearth. Any passing un- 
easiness about Mr. Meredith she soon forgot. 
Life is a fair book to the young, and one easily 
read. 

Silvia was eighteen — no more, and she had 
abundant hope and little or no bitter experience 
lo dip that fair Hope's wings. So she let that 
brigttt goddess spread her pinions, and, soaring 
aloft upon them, Silvia was surveying a very land 
of enchantment, when a rather harsh voice said 
behind her : 

"Heg pardon, mamzelle. I didn't know you 
were here ; but I shall have done in a minute." 

Silvia looked round, and saw a short, square 
woman, with a broad face, a vigorous forehead, 
and a pair of shrewd brown eyes. She was 
plain, and above forty. Without looking at Sil- 
via, she opened a piece of furniture, and began 
emptying it of its contents. 

" You are Mrs. Groom," said Silvia, with her 
bright smile. 

" Yes," the new-comer replied, in the same 
abrupt and rather harsh voice. She wils Mrs. 
Groom, and mamzelle need not mind her. Silvia 
did mind her, however — she even looked at her 
with evident interest and curiosity. Perhaps 
young and inexperienced though she was, the 
shrewd young Italian detected in the housekeep- 
er's brown face a native strength and originality 
which she had not found in the drawing-room be- 
low. Mrs. Groom, not seeming much inclined to 
speak, Silvia opened the conversation — she hoped 
she did not interfere with Mrs. Groom. " Oh ! 
dear no, not at all," Mrs. Groom answered, with- 
out looking at her. This was not encouraging, 
but Silvia persisted. Shyness was not her fault , 
she could, like all girls, be wild as a bird at times ; 
but she could also be as free as a child. She 
drew a chair near her own, and tapping the seat 
with her little hand, she nodded to Mrs. Groom, 
and said, " Come here." Mrs. Groom stood and 
stared, with a cap of Lady John's in her hand. 
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Every one in the house, fVom Lady John down- 
ward, stood m awe of Mrs. Groom, and here was 
this audacious little chit of a girl tapping a chair 
to her as if she were Dash, the dog. But Silvia 
was evidently unconscious of oflfence, for as Mrs. 
Groom did not obey her first signal^ she renewed 
her intimation by beckoning to her in a pretty, 
graceful way, and saying in the most coaxing 
tones, **Do come.** And again she patted the 
chair. But Mrs. Groom was not going to be pat- 
ted to— not she. So she dryly answered that she 
had no time. 

•* No time I " said Silvia, Jfirownbg. 

"No." 

The young girl rose, stamped her foot, and 
loolced at her with sparkling eyes. 

"Say you are a cross old thing!" she ex- 
claimed, warmly. 

The cap nearly dropped from Mrs. Groom^s 
hands at this unexpected burst of temper ;,Ini| 
before she had recovered from her surpris%49t- 
via sat down again, and, looking at the firo/uiook 
her head ruefully. She was evidently arguing 
with Silvia Nardi, and-, she did not seem much 
pleased with that young lady's behavior. After 
a while spent in silently looking at the smoulder- 
ing embers, the young Italian rose, knelt down, 
and said her prayers, with every appearance of 
sincere devotion. While she was thus engaged, 
Tdts. Groom, having finished the emptying of the 
piece of furniture, walked away. She had scarce- 
ly reached her own room, when she discovered 
that Lady John's cap was missing. She retraced 
her steps without findbig it, and, convinced that 
it must be in Mademoiselle Nardi's apartment, 
she entered it, after a short, unceremonious 
knock, meant for form's sake rather than imply- 
ing any doubt or hesitation on Mrs. Groom's part. 
The young girl was in bed, and her lamp was ex- 
tinguished; but Mrs. Groom had come armed 
with a lighted taper, and at once made her way 
to Lady John's cap, which was lying on the chair 
so unluckily patted by Silvia. She was going to 
retreat with it, when a voice proceeding from be- 
hind the bed-curtains said very softly. 

" Mrs. Groom." 

"Yes, miss," was the stiff reply. 

" Will you tuck me in, please ? " 

Mrs. Groom went and did as she was desired. 
Whilst she was thus engaged; Silvia suddenly 
flung her two arms around her neck, and said 
penitently — 

"I am so sorry, Mrs. Groom." 

Mrs. Groom tried to frown, but she could not. 
She tried not to laugh-^-in vain. She burst out 
into a loud sonorous ha I ha I which showed 



that Mrs. Groom had good lungs and no refine- 
ment. 

"Why, what a little spitfire you are," she 
said, still tucking Silvia in. " You a young lady I 
— ^not you ! — ^you are no young lady I " 

This declaration Mrs. Groom uttered as if not 
to be IB young lady rather meritorious than other- 
wise in her creed. Without minding the distinc- 
tion, Silvia continued : 

" And do sit down by me, Mrs. Groom, and 
talk a bit You are Madame de I'Epine's nurse, 
and I felt so strange below with all these people." 

"Of course you did," retorted Mrs.. Groom, 
sitting down this time, however, and bringing her 
chair to Silvia's bedside to do so. ^ " Of course 
you did. But Lady John will have too many men 
about the place. I tell her so." 

Silvia raised her arched eyebrows. 

" Y««bi)bject to men, Mrs. Groom," she said. 
>ittBM!)r're great worries," replied that lady; 
"but we can't do without them," she added, 
shaking her head. " And they know it," solemn- 
ly continued Mrs. Groom, laying much stress on 
the conjunction. " And they know it," sl^e said 
again. 

" Can't we do without them ? " demurely asked 
Silvia. 

"No, they build, they bake, and they brew 
(baking and brewing came in for the sake of 
alliteration, which Mrs. Groom rather favored), 
" and they're useful, which women dn't." 

" Not useful ! " cried Silvia, looking ready to , 
break a lance in favor of her slandered sex. 

"No, a useless lot, who count and crochet, 
and crochet and count, and fiddle and faddle, and 
loll in chabs, and read novels," replied Mrs. 
Groom, whose philosophy evidently took a severe 
view of innocent amusements. 

" And can we do without them, Mrs. Groom f " 

" Perhaps not," coldly replied Mrs. Groom, as 
if this were an open question, " but they're tick- 
lish subjects to deal with. Don't you believe all 
women say; as to that, better not trust men 
either," she added, with that impartiality in 
blame, which seemed to be one of the character- 
istics of her philosophy ; " they're great cheats, 
the best of them." 

" Oh ! dear," said Silvia, trying to look deeply 
despondent, "I am not to believe woman, and 
not to trust men ! Oh ! dear, what am I to do ? " 

Mrs. Groom looked at her and shook her 
head. 

" You are a sly one," she said, " but it won't 
go down, mamzelle — it won't go down with me." 

" Well, but what am I to do ? " asked Silvia, 
" do advise me." 
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" I can tell you what you will do," rather sar- 
castically replied Mrs. Groom. " You^ll be sweet 
as honey with the ladies till it comes to scratch- 
ing. As to the men — as to the men-—" 

Mrs. Groom paused. 

" WeU I » saucUy said SUyia. 

"Why, youHl try and break their hearts. 
And, mamzelle," she added softly — laying her 
hand on the arm which supported Sihria's head as 
it lay turned toward her, " mind one of them don't 
break yours instead." 

She spoke very earnestly, but Silvia heard her 
with a careless smile. 

"And that won*t do, either," said Mrs. Groom, 
answering that smile ; " it's an old story, moth and 
candle. Moth likes to be burned, and candle 
likes to bum him ; and what's rare fun to one is 
death to the other. And don't try to be the 
candle, mamzelle, lest you should be the moth." 
* "Were you ever married, Mrs. Groom?" 
asked Silvia, rather gravely. 

" Yes, I married Mr. Groom twenty years ago, 
onc^ he was a rascal," she coolly added, *^ and he 
gave me a weary time of it, but I'd do it again 
— I'd do it again," emphatically said Mrs. Groom. 

^via looked at her with eager, sparkling 
eyes. 

" Do tell me all about it," she said, " do." 

"No, that I won't," was the short reply. 
" 'Taint no business of yours, and it would do 
you no good." 

She spoke so positively, that Silvia, who had 
half sat up to hear a love-story, sank back, and 
did not insist. 

" Have you any children ? " she asked. 

"None; but I have got my nephew Philip, 
and maybe you have seen him. He is a painter 
in Borne. I sent him there. He is a handsome 
fellow, tall, fkir, blue-eyed. Quite handsome." 

She looked at Silvia as if this personal de- 
Boription of her nephew was sufficient for the 
young artist's identification. But Silvia shook 
her head. 

It was not when the painters were at their 
work that she visited the gallery in Palazzi 
Nardi, so she knew nothing of Mrs. Groom's 
nephew. 

"Well, never mind," said Mrs. Groom, though 
she looked a little disappointed. "I know he 
will be a great painter yet. He's quite a genius, 
always was. He ruined all the paper hangings in 
my room, with drawing heads in charcoal upon 
them when he was a boy." 

Silvia could be very shrewd, but she also had 
a great deal of naive fdth. She was quite ready 
to believe in the genius of Mrs. X^room's nephew. 



and she was too thorough an Italian not to kin- 
dle at the mere talk of art. Eager and interested 
she questioned Mrs. Groom about the wonderful 
nephew of hers, and soon had his whole history. 
He was her sister's orphan boy, and Mrs. Groom 
' had not merely reared and educated him, she had 
also invested almost all her savings in his future 
triumphs. For he was to be a great, a very great 
painter indeed, quite " a tip-top one," said Mrs. 
Groom in the pride of her heart. " And now, 
mamzelle, I'U let you sleep," she added, rising to 

go. 

But Silvia would not let her. 

" Do stay and Mc," she said, coaxingly. " I 
m^ hearing you much better than I do the peo- 
ple below." 

"I should think so," coolly replied Mr3. 
Groom, not so much in admiration of her conver- 
sational powers, as in contempt for those " of the 
pec^le below." " Now, there's Professor Smith. 
What is it all about, just tell me that ? A while 
ago 'twas cigars. How many cigars a day are 
smoked all the world over. Then yesterday 'twas 
matches, and how many^ burned daily. Six a 
head for France and eight in England. Then how 
much wood them matches make, and how many 
trees that wood takes — and the whole lot of it. 
A pack of nonsense ! " indignantly added Mrs. 
Groom. " Who wants to know it all ? " 

" It was about guns this eveoing," said Silvia. 
"He has one that will kill seventy-five men a 
minute." 

"Yes, yes, /know Professor Smith's gun." 

"But it is a new one, Mrs. Groom." 

" Bless you, / know," persisted Mrs. Groom, 
not looking in the least alarmed at Professor 
Smith's gun. " Why, the man would not kill a fly. 
It's all talk — all talk. The world was made for him 
to talk about. And that poor French king he 
went on so about the other day, trotting him up 
and down through his conversation, why, he had 
his head cut off that Professor Smith might talk 
of it, you know. That's Professor Smith — and 
taint much," added Mrs. Groomy soUovoce^ " 'taint 
much. The man's head is no bigger than a pin's 
at any time ; but there is this good in him, that 
he has got no comers, you know." 

Silvia was getting so far accustomed to Mrs. 
Groom's phraseology that she took this remark 
concerning comers and Professor Smith in a figura- 
tive as well as in a literal sense. 

" Oh ! that beautiful Miss Gray, she has got 
no comers, I am sure," she cried, rather ardently. 

There was a brief pause ; then Mrs. Groom 
said dryly — 

" P'raps she keeps them m." 
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" Oh ! Mr^ Groom, don't you like her ? " 

"We don't dovetail," said Mre. Groom, in 
the same dry tone. " She don't fit to me, and I 
don't fit to her, wid so. we don't dovetail." 

Silvia looked shrewdly at Mrs. Groom. Per- 
haps she thought it might not be the easiest thing 
in the world to dovetail with that, lady, but she 
did DOt say so. 

*' Besides," resumed Mrs. Groom, " she's one 
of them yawning ones, whom I can't abide. 
There's Mr. Lovell, he's a yawning one tdo. 
They were both bom tired. They give Lady 
John most trouble, you know." 

" How so, Mrs. Gi-oom ? They seem so quiet." 

*'And that's it, ain't it? Ladies like Lady 
^ohn must all do something, when they come tO 
her time of life. Frenchwomen mostly take to 
snuff. Some take to the poor, and don't they 
worrit them, and poke into all their holes 
and coroers? Lady John has taken to chess, 
only it's the people she knows are the pawns, and 
knights, and bishops, and the whole lot of it. 
Bless you, I should not mind if Lady John heard 
me — ^they all know it, and they like it, I sup- 
pose ;^ but that's what I mean wheii I say these 
yawning ones give her most trouble." 

"And Mr. Meredith, has he got corners?" 
asked Silvia, with her frank curiosity. 

Mrs. Groom started, but replied, dryly : 

" He is sure to have, mamzelle ; every one has 
comers,' but some people keep theirs in, and 
others thrust them out a little. Miss Georgie 
puts out all hers, you know, but she ain't got 
many, though she talks so big, and tries to swag- 
ger — poor little soul ! " 

" I like her," said Silvia, but even as she said 
it a delicious drowsiness came over her. The 
room gently faded away. For a while she watched 
the firelight dancing up to the ceiling; then she 
saw the pale wax-light burning on the table, and 
Mrs. Groom's plain brown face ; then it all van- 
ished in the deep, sound, dreamless sleep of eigh- 
teen. 

Mrs. Groom rose, and, before she prepared to 
retire for the night, she took the candle, and, 
raising it, she let its light fall on the young girl's 
sleeping face. It looked very young and very 
happy even in its sleep — the face of one whose 
dreams, whether sleeping or waking, are full of 
joy and brightiiess. But Mjw. Groom's counte- 
nance grew very grave as she gazed *at Madame de 
I'Epme's young friend — so gfave, that when she 
turned away, and put down the light, Mrs. Groom 
looked almost sad, and shook her head, and mut- 
tered, "Poor thing! — ^poor little thing!" that 
was not without a sort of pathos. For though 



she could never see forty again — though she was 
Madame 'del'Epine's housekeeper, and content to 
be so, Mrs. Groom had been eighteen, and that 
perverse, though fascinating Mr. Groom had no 
doubt left some traces in her life. Men put by 
these things once they are - over, and think no 
more about them; but what woman, were she 
threescore, ever forgets that she has been young ? 



CHAPTER V. . 

Lady John's house was built on a hill ; be- 
low it passed a carriage-road, on which a terrace 
with a broad stone balustrade looked down. 
Thence the eye conunanded a wide and varied 
prospect; and there Silvia stood early the next 
morning, looking about her with a bright, curious 
eye, like a young bird, who, havmg just taken a 
long flight, reconnoiitres the new land to which it 
has journeyed. Below her, lay the village of 
Saint R6my, with its gray church-tower, and its 
slate and tile roofs peeping out from rich masses 
of trees, whose summer green was fast melting 
into autumnal gold. Beyond the village spread 
undulating plains, bathed in a golden morning 
light, that shone dimly through the autumn haze. 

" Pretty, but not like Sorrento," said a voice 
behind her. 

Silvia turned round, and saw Mr. LoveU, who 
stood looking at her with smiliog courtesy, and, 
though Silvia was too careless and too inexperi- 
enced to see it, with evident admiration. He 
thought her so graceful, so warm-looking, so 
bright. 

" Ah ! — ^no, it is not like Sorrento," replied 
Silvia, with a half-sigh, ias she remembered Dom 
Sabino's villa, and the blue sea and sky, and green 
gardens, she had forsaken for a northern home. 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, then said, 
after a while — 

" Are you likely to go to London ?" 

" I don't know," she answered, shaking her 
head mefully. " We were to go to Paris, and 
we do not." A deep sigh, expressive of her dis- 
appointment, accompanied this melancholy decla- 
ration. 

" Do you like travelling ? " asked Mr. Lovell, 
curiously. 

" Oh ! so much ! " she answered, with a flash 
of her bright eyes. " Do you ? " 

She turned upon him, and looked at him as 
if his reply interested her deeply. 

" Is it not a bore rather ? " he could not help 
saying. 
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* The word "bore " had already puzzled Silvia 
in Miss Lovell's conversatioD. 

"A bore I" she now exclaimed — "what's 
that ? — a creature ? — a thing ? — is it alive ? " 

While Mr. Lovell, much amused, was delib- 
erating how to answer these rapid questions, 
Lady John's voice called him from within in ac- 
cents full of despair. 

" Mr. Lovell, every thing is lost and rained, if 
you do not come to me at once." 

Mr. Lovell turned round languidly, much 
hesitating whether he should obey this imperious 
mandate, or define the word "bore "to Silvia. 
She left him no choice. 

" Don't yon hear Lady John ? " she asked, a 
little impatiently. 

" Was it Lady John ? " said Mr. Lovell, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. 

"Yes, yes; go at once -make haste." 

Mr^ Lovell stared at Mademoiselle Nardi, 
who evidently took Lady John's appeal in its 
literal meaning, and was amazed at his delay; 
but, feeling how hopeless a task it would be to 
enlighten her as to the exact value and meaning 
of polite phraseology, he made up^is mind to 
obey Lady John just as her impatient ladyship 
* appeared on the highest step of the jijcrrem, with 
a smile on her lips, indeed, but also with a frown 
on her brow. Ignoring Silvia's presence, she 
said, impatiently : 

" Do come, you tiresome man— I want you so 
badly ! " 

And so she did. Lady John wanted him 
very badly indeed — she wanted him not to stand 
talking there with Silvia, to whom, however, she 
nodded very kindly, as soon as she had secured 
Mr. Lovell. 

Silvia saw them go in unsuspiciously. She 
lingered a while on the terrace, then, feeling 
chill, she entered the house. It looked very 
bright and gay. The stained glass in the window 
shed a tinted light on the carpeted staircase. A 
magnificent Louis Quatorze clock was ticking 
gravely and sonorously the progress of time in 
the hall, and through a broad glasd door Silvia 
saw a green and sunny gardra, with a quaint 
lime-tree walk, at the end of which a little shin- 
ing fountain sent up its waters dancing and quiv- 
ering in the morning sun. 

" Nice, ain't it? '* said Mrs. Groom's voice be- 
hind her. 

Silvia turned round and saw the housekeeper 
standing in the hall, with a bunch of rusty keys 
in her hand. 

" I am going to air the chAteau," continued 
Mrs. Groom, " and ain't it musty, that's all ! " 



"1 shall go with you I" cried Silvia, with 
sparkling eyes. 

Mrs. Groom nodded, and, leaving the hall, 
they entered Lady John's garden together. Sil- 
via- wore a long, loose cloak and a little hat, and 
she looked well, chiefly perhaps, because she 
looked d^ghted. Her cheeks were flushed with 
the lovely bloom of youth and joy, her dark eyes 
beamed as if the keys Mrs. Groom held were 
the keys of an earthly Eden ; and Mrs. Groom, 
looking at her, could not [help exclaiming ad- 
miringly— 

" And you are a pretly creature ! " 

" It is the hat," said Silvia, saucily — " it is all 
the hat." 

" Yes, ladies will wear hats. We shall soon 
see gentlemeit in white frilled caps. I can fancy 
Professor Smith in one 1 " 

Silvia did not restrain her mirth at this sug- 
gestion, and she laughed heartily as she walked 
by Mrs. Groom's side. 

"She has a step and a carriage," thought 
Mrs. Groom, observing her keenly. "There's 
breed in her. Ay, that there is. — ^This way, mam- 
zelle," she said aloud. 

Silvia followed her along the lime-tree ave- 
nue, charmed with all she saw. The morning 
was a lovely morning. The lime-trees rose like 
yellow gold on the blue sky, soft shadows played 
on the grass, and Lady John's garden looked 
very airy, bright, and gay. But when they came 
to a postern-gate in the boundary wall, when 
Mrs. Groom opened it, and they stepped through 
deep, rank weeds into the neighboring demesne, 
Silvia paused one moment, and looked round 
wondering. It was as if they had entered 
another world, a world of green gloom and 
silence, a world of solitude and almost savage 
liberty. For fifty years the ch&teau had been 
untenanted, save at rare intervals, and the 
grounds uncared for. During that half-century 
young trees had become giants, and spread out 
their gloomy arms unrestrained ; grass had grown 
under their deep shadow, and so invaded every 
alley, that you could now scarcely trace the lost 
outlines of the long-untrodden paths. The par- 
terres had turned into a rank and luxuriant 
world of weeds, above which a garden flower 
degenerated back to its primitive wildness, here 
and there raised its blooming head. Every now 
and then statues eleamed faintly through the 
tangled brushwood, which had enclosed them at 
Nature's bidding as securely as the forest which 
grew round the sleeping beauty when the evil 
fairy spoke. There they dwelt, Cupids, Fawns, 
and Nymphs, forever alone, and no longer apeak- 
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ing to man through the graceful forms of a long- 
lost worship. 

For a moment, as we said, Silvia stood still 
looking and listening. Above her head she 
heard low, broken twitterings, a flap of wings, a 
rush; then in the silence that followed there 
came to her the low trickle of a little fountain 
hidden in its niche, the only living token of num's 
presence that still remained in this wild spot. 
Even as it had flowed for by-gone generations, so 
it still flowed on sweet and bountiful to the last. 
As she heard it, as she gazed on the dewy gloom 
around her, which even the morning sun failed 
to pierce, Silvia wondered if the bright, gay 
Nardi gardens would ever come to this. Mrs. 
Qroom unconsciously answered her thoughts by 
saying : ^ 

" That's what all them pranking places come 
to when they're left to themselves. As soon as 
the gardener's back is turned, they play their 
tricks upon you." 

A young tree whose boughs bent low over 
the path justified Mrs. Groom's assertion by near- 
ly making her stumble, and sprinkling her with 
a dewy shower, when she turned its branches 
aside. She shook her head at it good-humoredly, 
as if in indulgent pity for its frolicsome youth, and 
went on muttering to herself philosophic com- 
ments on the vanity of man's sway over Nature. 

Silvia followed her, silent, impressed, and 
rather awe-struck. There was a sort of solemnity 
in this old place, which had been going back so 
long to primeval wildness and solitude. We 
rarely look on Nature face to face ; we rarely see 
her without that veil which man's hand spreads 
between her and the gazer. Few are the spots 
in a cultivated land which the vanquished mother 
can still call her own. Savage hills, deep forests, 
untilled plains, are rare. There is a lament, if we 
could but hear it, of all things, for the lost free- 
dom and rank luxuriance of the elder world ; and 
there is a triumphant and boastful gladness in 
every spot which the subdued powers can con- 
quer back again from their great oppressor — 
man. Never had the sense of that triumph come 
to Silvia as it did when she passed through those 
few acres of ground which man haa once adorned 
so fondly, and over which mighty Nature now 
threw her strong grasp, pouring out life in every 
form and aspect, bidding the high grass wave 
like a Western prairie, giving the wildness and 
the gloom of vir^n forests to trees and tangled 
brushwood, and affording food and shelter to 
generations of countless birds, insects, and small 
liying things. 

When they emerged from this wilderness into 



an open space, when they left damp gloom be- 
hind them and stood in a sunny garden, with 
gravelled paths and boxwood edges, and a few 
autumn flowers, Silvia uttered a relieved slg^. 
"^Before them rose a little gray old ch&teau, with 
a terrace in front, broad and sunlit. The hand 
of Time had touched it too ; but its progress Imd 
been averted and partly effaced. Grass and 
weeds indeed grew between the flags of the ter- 
race and in the highest crannies of the wall; 
here and there a pane was gone from one of the 
upper windows, and the steep slate roof wanted 
repair. But the place was habitable, and though 
silent, as if enchanted, had a joyous, open, sunlit 
aspect, which brought a smile to Silvia's face, 
and made her exclidm *' How charming ! " 

" Musty, very musty I " said Mrs. Groom. 
But when she opened the great door, when they 
entered the deserted rooms, with their brown old 
furniture, and gave them ur, when the warm sun- 
shine came streaming in, lighting up a few old 
portraits on the walls — when Silvia passed from 
room to room, bright, gay, and noisy, even Mrs. 
Groom felt that the mustiness of the place D&y a 
good deal in her imagination. 

" What room is this ? " asked Silvia, peeping 
into a square apartment on the ground-floor, 
where she saw maps on the wall, a large bureau, 
two chairs, and a dusty pile of heavy books on 
the oaken floor. 

Mrs. Groom answered it was Mr. Meredith's 
study, and so saying she entered it and opened 
the window. Silvia's quick eyes detected a cir- 
cumstance which struck her as singular. One 
of the panes of that window had been broken, 
but the shattered glass had not been removed 
from its frame, and the whole had merely been 
mended with paper. She looked curiously at 
Mrs. Groom, who said, dryly : 

" That's the window through which Mr. Mere- 
dith was shot at. He won't have it mended," 

^* And who shot at him ? " asked Silvia, look- 
ing very much startled. 

" And who knows it ? " replied Mrs. Groom, 
more dryly than before. " 'Twas not done for 
money, you know. He was sitting here reading 
in that chair, with the light of the lamp full on 
his face ; and the murderer took a pretty good 
aim, for the ball grazed Mr. Meredith's forehead ; 
and there you can see the hole it made in the 
wall." 

Silvia looked, and saw where the plaster was 
broken in a lin^ with the bureau, and about 
the height of a sitting-man's head. From that 
token of the murderer's hate she looked to the 
window, and beyond it, to the spot wKe.^^ V^ss. 
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must have lurked and hidden before he took aim. 
She saw a long avenue of trees leading to a 
forest, and she turned a frightened look to Mrs. 
Groom. Was the country safe ? she asked, un- 
easily. " Safe enough for them as knew how to 
make no enemies," dryly replied Mrs. Groom. 
** And how did Mr. Meredith make enemies?" 
persisted Silvia, looking more and more uneasy. 

And how did Mrs. Groom know it ? was the 
tart reply. How did she even know that he had 
made enemies at all ? The subject was evidently 
one she was not inclined to pursue, so Silvia al- 
fowed it to drop ; but walking out through the 
French window which Mrs. Groom had opened, 
she stepped down mto the avenue. It was strewn 
with fallen leaves, and looked wild and lonely ; 
the very place for the deed which had been at- 
tempted in it. Yes, the assaAn could lurk in 
that forest there beyond, climb over the wall, 
then creep from tree to tree in the darkness of 
the night, stand behind this last broad trunk, and 
thence aim at the defenceless man within, with 
the light of the lamp shining on his face. 
"And it had not been done for money," said 
Mrs. Groom, " it had been done for hate. That 
meant revenge ; revenge for what ? " 

All sorts of strange fancies came to Silvia^s 
mind ; but were soon dispelled by the voice of 
Mrs. Groom informing her that the place was 
aired from the ground-floor to the garret, and 
that it was time to go back. The unlucky shot 
fired at Mr. Meredith had rather sobered Silvia^s 
liking for the old ch&teau. She began to think 
it was a sort of ogre with a smiling face, and an 
incident which occurred before they reentered 
Lady John's pleasant abode did much to strength- 
en the impression. 

As they reached the postern-gate, Mrs. Groom 
Baid suddenly — 

"I have left the key in the door."- 

They went back at once. They found the 
garden, the terrace, the ch&teau, sunny and lone- 
ly as they had left them, but the key was not in 
the lock. 

" You must have dropped it," said Silvia. 

" I did not drop it — ^I remember quite well 
leaving it in the lock." 

" Do you think, then, that any one took it 
away ? " asked Silvia, to whom such an idea had 
not occurred before. 

Mrs. Groom turned upon her almost sharply. 

" And who should have taken it away ? " she 
asked. " Did we see a soul about the place ? " 

Silvia confessed they had not. 

" Well, then, who could have taken it 
away ? " 



" Then I suppose you dropped it, Mrs. 
Groom." 

Mrs. Grooni began looking about without an- 
swering. Silvia assisted her ; they looked on the 
ten:ace, in the garden, back as far as the postern- 
gate, but they found no key, and at length they 
gave up the useless search. 

They had scarcely opened the postern-gate, 
and entered once more Lady John's pleasant gar- 
den, when they met that lady coming down the 
lime-tree walk with Professor Smith holding a 
sun-umbrella over her, and the fair Ada who 
walked by her side. 

At once Mrs. Groom went up to Lady John, 
and told the story of the lost key. Silvia saw a 
peculiar expression pass across the lady's face, 
but all she said was — * 

" And you saw no one ? " 

" Not a soul, my lady." 

"Well, then, we must get the lock changed. — 
Professor Smith, do hold that umbrella better, will 
you ? — ^Mr. Enfield," she added, waving her hand- 
kerchief to that gentleman, who stood smoking a 
cigar at a respectful distance, "throw that horrid 
thing away and come here, please." 

Mr. Enfield did as he was bid, but as the fra- 
grance of the " horrid thing " still lingered about 
him, Lady John, with a little jerk of her hand- 
kerchief, intimated that he was not to come too 
near; and, keeping him thus several paces ojBf, 
she delivered her commands. Mr. Enfield was to 
go directly, before breakfast, emphatically added 
Lady John, to Saint R6my, and there see Jean, 
and tell him the key of the ch&teau-door was 
lost, and that the lock must be changed as soon 
as pospible. 

"Why does she send him and not a ser- 
vant?" thought Silvia, much surprised ; her Ital- 
ian quickness soon supplied the answer. 

A servant might talk, and Mr. Enfield would 
be silent. It was plain Lady John thought the 
key not lost, but stolen. 

•"Stolen I" thought Silvia, wondermg, "by 
whom, and what for ? " 



CHAPTER VI. 

"You like this fountam?" said Miss Gray's 
low and pleasant voice. 

Silvia, whose eyes were following Mr. Enfield 
as he went on his errand, looked round with a lit- 
tle start. Mrs. Groom was gone. Lady John and 
Professor Smith were walking toward the house. 
They appeared to be conversing very earnestly 
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beneath the sun-umbrella. They walked so slow-' 
ly, that Lady John's long morning-robe scarcely 
seemed to move as it swept the groimd. Silvia 
was alone with Miss Gray in the lime-tree avenue. 
Pleasant morning shadows played along the path ; 
the autumn foliage of the trees was shivering in 
the wind, and the fountain by which she stood 
sent up its bright waters in the sun with a joyous 
murmur. Through the sparkling shower she saw 
the delicate and pensive face of Miss Gray, looking 
in her pale-green robe Bke a fair northern Nixe. 

**No/' frankly answered Silvia, shaking her 
brown head, ^* I was not thinking of the fountain ; 
I was thinking of the key. Who can have taken 
it?" 

" Was it taken ? " asked Ada Gray, quietly. 

Silvia felt provoked at the persistent reticence 
every one displayed on this subject 

** If Ladv John did not think it had been 
taken she would not have the lock changed,'* she 
said, rather shortly. 

" Yery true ; but there is nothing of any value 
at the ch&teau. How do you like it ? " 

She spoke with that calm carelessness which 
irritates the curiosity it is meant to baffle. 

" Not at all," answered Silvia. " I do not like 
houses in which people are shot at as they read." 
< " It may not happen again," said Miss Gray, 
smiling; and as Mrs. Green now appeared com- 
ing up the avenue as if to join them, she grace- 
fully walked away, for between her and that lady 
there existed a coolness of long standing. 

Poor Mrs. Green ! She had awakened in keen 
trouble of mind that morning. She was selfish and 
indolent, and had no deep feelings of any kind. 
From imagination she was free, and not a particle 
of malice had ever entered her breast, but peace 
was her weak point. Peace bodily and mental 
was the goddess at whose slvine she knelt, and 
before whom she burned incense. Never had 
double-faced Janus so fond an admirer of his 
closed gates in the old heathen timed as Mrs. 
Green would have made had she been a Roman 
matron. Motion, conflict, trouble, grief, were 
all abhorrent to her. Lady John's scolding had 
given her the nightmare, and made her waken 
in a fever. It was dreadful to have to go, but it 
would be more dreadful still to stay on such 
terms. So her first care that morning was to 
seek for Silvia, in order to hint at their approach- 
ing departure. Silvia, however, was already 
gone; and now, when they met at last in the 
lime-tree avenue, Mrs. Green wondered if her un- 
gracious errand could be put off a little while 
longer. While she thus hesitated, Silvia eagerly 
questioned her. 



**Mrs. Green, you know Mr. Meredith was * 
shot at ? Have you any idea who could havQ 
done it?" 

Here was a loophole through which Mrs. 
Green's purpose might creep out 

'^ My goodness I " she cried, *' I hope the place 
is safe for you, Mademoiselle Nardi. I have a 
great mind to take you away." 

** Take me away ! " cried Silvia, raising her 
fine dark eyebrows. " Why, Mrs. Green," she 
added, with a merry laugh, *' you do not think 
any one could want to shoot me ? " 

" No, but I fear it will make you so nervous, 
my love." 

" Are you nervous. Miss Nardi ? " asked Mr. 
Lovell, joining them, and gently pulling the 
yellow down which adorned his checks; while 
his cousin. Miss Veorgie Lovell, who had come 
out with them, puckered her eyebrows, and said 
with a frown : 

** Nonsense ! you are not nervous, Silvia, are 
you ? " • ^ 

" I should not like to be shot at," answered 
Silvia, candidly. 

** And I am sure I could stand fire," retorted 
Miss Lovell, forgetting in perfect good faith her 
terror at the accident. 

" Now I shall get it from Lady John," thought 
poor Mrs. Green. 

She made a motion as if to go toward the 
house, but Silvia, instead of following, stood lis- 
tening while Miss Lovell continued : 

** And Charlie Meredith is just the man not to 
care a pin for a shot." 

** Is he so brave ? " exclaimed Silvia, opening 
her eyes. 

" Oh ! " remarked Mr. Lovell, a little super- 
ciliously, " he's an engineer, you know. He had 
and has something to do with the GenSti^res 
branch, so I suppose he turned off some man or 
other, who did that out of revenge. A man must 
expect that sort of thing when he has to do with 
that sort of people." i 

And Mr. Lovell pulled at his whiskers with 
great composure. He seemed by no means so 
secretive as the others. Silvia's eyes sparkled, 
and at once she poured forth a series of rapid 
questions. Was it a Workman ? Was any one 
suspected. Was the Une finished ? — and was 
it likely more workmen would be turned off, and 
prove revengeful ? And all the time she ques- 
tioned thus, her dark eyes flashed and were bent 
on Mr. Lovell with unconscious eagerness. He 
was unused to any thing of the kind, and, though 
her rapi4 vehemence rather worried him, it also 
pleased him in a certain way, even as sluggish 
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^ creatures like that tickling under the ear which 
rouses' their dormant sensations. He was pre- 
paring to answer her with something more of 
Tivacity than he generally infused in his con- 
versation, when Lady John came to the rescue. 
Her ladyship was remarkably long-sighted, and 
even from her window she -could see the lively 
play of Mademoiselle Nardi*s expressive features 
when addressing Mr. Lovell. 

** Of all audacious little flirts," as she after- 
ward declared to Mrs. Green, *^your Made- 
moiselle Nardi is peer." 

She soon put an end to Silvia's supposed 
pastime by cdusing the breakfast-bell to be 
rung ten minutes before the time. Mrs. Green 
went in at once, and Silvia was obliged to 
follow, with all her eager inouiries left unan- 
swered, w. 

Br^kfast at Lady John's was a substantial 
meal. Silvia, abstemious as an Italian, ate little, 
and entertained herself chiefly with looking at 
the garrison. Mrs. Green's round red face and 
glistening eyes told their own story. "She is 
too fond of eating," she thought severely. Mrs. 
Barton's youthful nkglige, Mademoiselle Nardi 
pronunced foolish in a person of such advanced 
years — ^Mrs. Barton was turned forty; Miss 
Georgie Lovell she looked at indulgently, be- 
cause she liked her ; but Ada, lovely Ada, won 
her heart. What a charming profile, she had — 
what a look of high breeding 1 and that delicate 
pale-green robe, how well it fitted, and how be- 
coming it was I From this graceful young per- 
son, Silvia was passing on to the mistress of the 
house, when Lady John, who had taken good 
care that Mr. Lovell should be seated as far as 
possible from her guest, now interrupted the 
silent contemplation she had not been able to 
prevent, by remarking, in her sudden way : 

** Mr. IfOvell, do tell me why we all go to sleep 
at the same time ? " 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers in mild surprise. 

" Really, Lady John — ^" he began. 

" Yes," she interrupted impatiently ; " I want 
to know why we don't do it in turns, for in- 
stance ! " 

" On my word. Lady John, I think it would 
be much the better plan ;'but you see — " 

" Of course it would," again interrupted Lady 
John. "Sleep is an absurdity, as every one 
knows. To go and put one's self in a perfectly 
helpless condition, is ridiculous on the very face 
of it. But why all men and women agree to do 
it at once, is what I want to know." 

" I think I can explain this on physiological 
grounds," pompously began Professor Smith, 



while his right hand gently raised and flourished a 
silver spoon. 

What Professor Smith's explanation would 
have been, no one ever knew. Mr. Enfield, who 
had been wriggling uneasily all the time on his 
chair, said hastily : 

" We all sleep at the same time because we 
don't care to trust one another. Lady John." 
And Mr. Enfield winked like a man who has 
said a smart thing, and who knows it 

" I prefer a physiological explanation," again 
began Professor Smith ; but Mr. Enfield, who was 
not easily daunted when he thought he had said 
a smart thing, agun forestalled him. 

*'I remember telling Raymond, and he 
thought it was rather a good thing." 

But this good thing of Mr. Enfield's was as 
much lost to the garrison as Professor Smith's 
physiological explanation ; for Lady John, finding 
the very opportunity she wanted, seized it with- 
out ceremony. 

"Ah! those Raymonds. You know, Mrs. 
Green, I shall never forgive you." 

Mrs. Green smiled faintly, and Lady John 
carried on the war with the tactics thanks to 
which she had already triumphed in a hundred 
battle-fields. 

"You are the greatest wanderer there ever 
was," she persisted coolly, " but we shall not 
trust you to those fascinating Raymonds, whom 
you 80 want to see. If you will go,*' added Lady 
John, emphatically, "Mademoiselle Nardi must 
accompany you, and bring you back safely." 

" How can I ask Mademoiselle Nardi to make 
such a sacrifice ? " replied Mrs. Green. 

It is hard to deceive a woman ; doubly hard 
when that woman has the quickness of a southron 
as well as the finesse of her sex. At first, in- 
deed, Silvia felt coi|fbsed and petrified ; but she 
darted a look from Lady John's imperturbable 
face to Mrs. Green's undisturbed countenance, 
as with a flash of light she saw the truth. Lady 
John wanted to send her away, for what motive 
she could not imagine, and Mrs. Green was her 
accomplice in the scheme. Humiliation, grief, 
the sense of her loneliness, which exposed her to 
such treatment, almost choked her, but by a 
strong effort she rallied quickly ; her lips quivered 
indeed, and the blood of the Nardis dyed her 
cheeks for a moment — ^for a moment, too, her soft 
dark eyes flashed with the old patrician fire ; but 
the next second she smiled a sweet, seductive 
smile, and, bending her head with that stately grace 
which has come down to the sons and daughters 
of Italy, the inheritance of their ancient civiliza- 
tion, she said- pleasantly : 
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" Tpu are both too kind 1 " But in her heart 
she thought, *^ They want to get rid of me,*^ and 
in her heart, too, there rose a passl<mate rerolt 
against the insult. 

Silvia had been reared in the seclusion which 
surrounds Italian girls. The ways of the world 
were unknown to her, but she had decision, 
promptness, and a strong will. She resolved 
both to defeat and gratify her inhospitable host- 
ess, to rid her of her presencjB, indeed, but yet 
not go to s^e these unknown Raymonds, to 
whom Lady John presumptuously thought to 
transfer her. She took no one in her confidence. 
She was a true Italian in this ; she liked to keep 
her own counsel, and she could act on. her own 
impukes, and not fear the result or seek advice 
to strengthen or weaken her resolve. She was 
an orphan, she had grown up unloved, and she 
could suffer and not betray it.- 

After breakfast the garrison separated. Pro- 
fessor Smith, who had a finger in every pie, trot- 
ted off to see some Celtic remains recently dis- 
covered. Mr. Enfield fastened on Mr. Lovell, 
who allowed himself to be bored. The ladies 
went up to write letters (Mrs. Green to take a 
nap), and Silvia, thinking that her opportunity 
had come, was going to leave the house quietly, 
when she was unexpectedly joined by Miss 
Georgie Lovell on the terrace which overlooked 
the road. 

" I say," remarked that young lady, slipping 
her arm within Silvia's and looking up into her 
face with an attempt at a frown, " don't you go 
to the Raymonds. The girls are such muf&." 

** But Lady John says I am to go," replied 
Silvia, smiling haughtily. 

" Say you are tired, and stay here." 

"But if Lady John is already tired of 

me-" m 

" Not a bit of it," inteiTupted Miss Lovell. 
*^It's all on account of Gerald staring at you. 
She wants him for Ada, you know." 

Silvia remained petrified, and looked at her 
companion, who spoke quite seriously, and in evi- 
dent good faith. 

" But / do not care about that gentleman," 
cried Silvia, looking exasperated. "And it is 
very impertinent of any one to think such a 
thing." 

"Not care about Gerald! "said Miss Lovell, 
staring at her. " Why, he is very handsome, you 
know, and ever so rich, and the best fellow there 
ever was, and Ada Gray would give her ears to 
have him, he's such a match ! " 

" I don't care about his money, and I don't 
think bun handsome at all, and I wouldn't have 



him on any account ! " cried Silvia, st^ exasper. 
ated. 

" Nonsense I " retorted Miss Georgie, coolly ; 
" you would hare him if he were to ask you — as 
I dare say he will, for I never saw him looking so 
at any one before last night. I am sure I would 
have him at once, if be were to ask me," she 
added, with perfect candor. " However, as he 
never will, I would rather he would marry you 
than Ada Gray. She is such a pussy, you know, 
and I hate a pussy girl." 

At another lime Silvia might have asked Miss 
Lovell to explain this mysterious language, but 
she was too much mortified to think of that now. 
Tears of shame and grief started to her eyes, 
and only pride prevented them from falling. Miss 
Lovell, who was^ort-sighted, did not see this, 
and was going to nsume her advice to Silvia not to 
go to the Raymonds, but to remain and stand her 
ground, when she suddenly remembered that she 
was to practise shooting with her cousin that 
m<Hming. She tried to coax Silvia into joining 
her, but, meeting with a flat denial, left her to her 
own thoughts. 

Mademoiselle Nardi just gave one look round 
her, and, seeing that the coast was clear, went 
and opened the gate, and walked down the road 
leading to Saint Jl6my. After passing by strag- 
gling farms she reached an ill-paved street with 
quaint old houses on either side, and ending in 
an irregular place, in the middle of which rose, a 
gray old church. The doors were open, and, look- 
ing down one of the chill aisles, Silvia saw be- 
yond rows of oaken benches, a white and lonely 
altar, on which a few bright tints from a stained 
glass window fell softly in the light of a pale 
October sun. She was too true an Italian to 
patis this church by and not enter it ; but as she 
knelt down near the door and prayed devoutly, 
Silvia could not help feeling some pricks from 
that secret monitor who will not let us rest even 
in our little iniquities. She knew that her con- 
duct was not quite frank^ that she was passively 
deceiving Mrs. Green and Lady John by allowing 
them to believe she would go to the Raymonds. 
She knew it, but Silvia's piety did not do all for her 
that it might have done. It kept her heart and 
her thoughts pure, it gave depth and reality to 
her compassion for the needy and the suffering, it 
taught her to curb in and restrain a rather warm 
temper, but it had not taught her yet the sweet 
virtue of humility, and the divine beauty of per- 
fect forgiveness. In short. Mademoiselle Nardi 
did what we mostly all do, she practised the 
virtues that were easiest and most pleasant to 
her, and left by the painful onea C<« ^ V^<st -^Rate- 
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son ; 80 though the garden of her devotion was 
fair, and yielded many sweet and pleasant flow- 
ers, it also had its weeds, which she wilfully or 
carelessly allowed to grow — weeds which Sorrow 
and !nme, those two stem husbandmen, will have 
to eradicate ere her tale be done. 

" And how can I help it ? *' she secretly 
argued, as she left the church. **Why does 
Lady John act so shamefully, and why does Mrs. 
Green abet her ? They are my enemies now, and 
am I bound to tell every thing to my enemies ? ** 

Thus comforted, and armed cap-d-pie against 
aU conscience could say, Silvia stepped out of the 
ejburch and looked around her. A few children 
were playing at the foot of a stone cross in the 
sun; an old woman sat spinning at her door; 
two merry blooming girls were looking at her 
curiously from a window ovAun with vine- 
leaves, from behind whjch their laughing faces 
peeped out, and an aged priest in black was 
moving toward the church, which he entered by 
a side-door ; and still Silvia stood irresolute and 
doubting. 

At length an old brick house, almost black 
with the smoke of a century, caught her eye. 
Above the arched door, which stood wide open, 
displaying a low, broad kitchen, and a bright fire 
within, Silvia saw a dangling sign-board, on which 
she read : 

"H6tel d'Algerib. Jean Varot." 

A man stood leaning against the door-post 
smoking, and ^xamin^nj; a lock in his hand. Sil- 
via i:ent itp to him ; he took out his pipe, and 
silently' waited her pleasure. His appearance 
struck her. He was young, tall, and strongly 
built ; he had a dense head of red hair, a long 
freckled face, long features, and gray eyes, with 
a cold, impassive look in them. 

" Are you the master of the inn ? '' asked 
^yia, hesitatingly addressing him in French, 
which, like all members of the Italian aristoc- 
racy, she spoke fluently. 

" I am," he replied. 

His tone and manner struck her. They were 
neither above nor beneath his position in life, 
but they were those of a remarkable man — a man 
of few words and strong will ; so Silvia thought, 
while she asked to be directed to the* railway 
station. 

'^ Saint R6my is not a station," he briefly re- 
plied. 

" But it has a telegraph-office." 

" No— the nearest is two leagues away.** 

While Silvia stood irresolute and perplexed, 
a little man, who sat at the kitchen table eating 



bread and cheese, stopped in the act of filling his 
glass to turn round and say, with great aldcrity : 

** I am the courier. I bring and take letters 
daily, and I can take a telegram for you, made- 
moiselle." 

Silvia looked doubtfully at the master of the 
inn, but the stolid face, crowned with bristling 
red hair, gave her no response ; the keen, green- 
ish eyes had no answering look. Silvia was to 
act exactly as she pleased. Her resolve was soon 
taken. She put her hand in her pocket, opened 
her purse, drew out a folded paper, and, putting 
the paper and some money in the courier's hand, 
she bade him bring the reply at Lady John's. 
The little courier was profuse in assurances of 
punctuality, fidelity, and general correctness. 
The red-haired owner of the Hotel d' Algeria 
never opened his lips, nor moved from the door- 
way, but stood there, with the lock in one hand 
and his pipe in the other, in evident expectation 
of Silvia's departure. 

It was done, and Silvia did not repent it, 
as she turned back toward Lady John's house. 
Her pride still suffered keenly from the insult 
she had received. What had she done to be so 
treated ? Mr. Lovell's admiration, which Lady 
John had so quickly detected, had been so quiet- 
ly expressed, that Silvia had not even suspected 
its existence. It had not occurred to her that 
she was a dangerous person — ^that she could up. 
set cherished schemes, and dethrone a beauty ; 
that before receiving her Lady John had stipu- 
lated for her plainness, and that the fascinations 
with which Nature had endowed her were an in- 
jury upon her ladyship. Miss G^orgie Lovell's 
revelations had enlightened her, indeed, but only 
aggravated Lady John's offence. 

" I have been shamefully treated," she 
thought, **but thesis a comfort, I have been 
quite a match for my enemies." 

There is no denying that this conviction gave 
Mademoiselle Nardi, who was any thing but a 
perfect person, considerable satisfaction. She 
longed, as she entered. Lady John's house, to 
meet and mystify its owner concerning the nature 
of her errand to Samt R6my ; but that gratifica- 
tion, such as it was, she did not have. No one 
had seen her leave— ruo one saw her come back. 

"Perhaps," thought Slvia, "the answer to 
my telegram will come before dinner, or this 
evening, in the drawing-room. It would be 
pleasant to thank Lady John for her hospitality, 
then, with all her friends looking-on, and she 
overpowered with shame and confusion, of course, 
to leave the drawing-room, cross the garden, 
open the postern-gate, and go to the ch&tean." 
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Her dark eyes flashed triumphantly at the 
thought, but their brightness, which was several 
times shed on Mr. Lovell & consequence, proved 
to be premature. No answer to her telegram 
came before dinner, nor yet in the evening, ^ving 
her the opportunity for that little scene which in 
her heart she longed for. 

Every time the bell rang at the great gate 
outside, every time a step crossed the hall or the 
door opened, Silvia started and thought that her 
revenge was coming, wrapped up in a square 
sheet of paper. 

But it was not. Professor Smith and Lady 
John had a dreadful passage of arms concerning his 
great gun. Mr. Enfield contradicted them both ; 
Mrs. Barton bored Mr. Lovell, who endured it 
and looked at Silvia ; and Mrs. Green nodded in 
her chair ; while Silvia, playing her part like the 
rest of them, talked with Miss Gray.- Once, in- 
deed, that young lady found her a very inatten- 
tive listener. The conversation had turned from 
the great gun to the Raymonds, and the next 
day's journey. It was all settled. Jean Yarot 
had promised his best carriage and the two gray 
horses ; the weather was to be beautiful, and Mrs. 
Green was to be called up early. 

"No need to waken Mademoiselle Nardi," 
here remarked Mrs. Green; "she is always up 
with dawn." 

She looked at Silvia, who pretended deafness. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes were very 
bright, but she looked as free from care as if 
Lady John's house had been her own ; and when 
she went up to her room that night, and stood 
face to face with the bronze sphinx, she gave it a 
defiant look. 

" You are like Lady John," she said to it in 
her own thoughts — " you pretend to be very clev- 
er, but one need not tell you every thing you 
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CHAPTER YIL 

" Now, Mrs. Green, it is no use to worry," 
said Lady John, addressing her guest in that 
lady's bedroom early the next morning. " The 
weather is lovely, and it is quite a treat to go and 
see the Raymonds." 

" I dislike those Raymond girls," plaintively 
answered Mrs. Green, who sat in an arm-chair, 
looking both piteous and helpless. 

" Nonsense ! " tartly said Lady John — " they 
are full of spirits." 

"They are quite boisterous," persisted Mrs. 



Green, " and very rude. They are always quie- 
zing me." 

Lady John tapped her foot, and looked im- 
patient. 

" Quiz them," she said. 

" I can't," was the sulky reply. 
• " Well, then, only think that you will soon 
come back. I shall be sure to let you know 
when Madame de I'Epine returns. And please to 
take that dreadful little flirt to her at once— with- 
out first coming to me, I mean. Mr. Lovell hates 
Charles Meredith, and will scarcely have made n'p 
his mind to call on Madame de I'Epine before her 
brother arrives. Once he is at the ch&teau, Mr. 
Lovell will not put his foot in iU^ 

Blank dismay appeared on Mrs. Green's broad 
face. 

"And is Charles Meredith coming?'* she 
asked, faintly. 

" Yes, of course, for the winter." 

The blow seemed to be too much for Mrs. 
Green. She had unconsciously fallen from 
Charybdis into Scylla. 

" What will old Miss Meredith think or say if 
he should take a fancy to Mademoiselle Nardi I " 
she exclaimed, in great consternation. 

Old Miss Meredith, as her friends kindly called 
her, was a lady of considerable property, who 
had reared her cousin Charles Meredith, and had 
set her heart on seeing him marry her young re- 
lation, Ada Gray. They did not seem, indeed, 
much inclined to gratify her; but Mrs. Green, 
who acted as occasional companion to that lady, 
and expected to be put down for something hand- 
some in her will, was none the less alarmed at 
the thought of thwarting her scheme, howsoever 
remotely. ,If Mr. Lovell induced Ada Gray to 
marry him, the responsibility Was Lady John's 
and not Mrs. Green's ; but if Mrs. Green, by es- 
corting Silvia, had brought her, as it were, to Ifr. 
Meredith, and if Mr. Meredith should unluckily 
take a fancy to her, during that winter which th«y 
were to ^pend together m an old chftteau, would 
old Miss Meredith ever forgive her ? Now first 
appeared to her mind the dreadful consequences 
of Madame de I'Epine's altered plans. Business 
would have kept Mr. Meredith away from Paris, 
and business, on the contrary, would bring him to 
Saint R6my. How had the advantage of travel- 
ling home at Madame de I'Epine's expense blinded 
poor, unfortunate Mrs. Green to this fatal con- 
tingency ! There was one chance in her favor, 
indeed — Charles Meredith might not care for ^1- 
via Nardi ! 

"Perhaps he will not like her," she said, look- 
ing up for comfort to Lady John. 
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" Well, Mrs. Green, I think it very likely that 
he will," perversely replied Lady John ; " she is 
just the sort of girl to attract him, in my opinion, 
and the longer you keep her at the Raymonds 
the better it will be for yon — at least, I think so." 

**But how can I keep her there ?" asked Mrs. 
Green, waxing desperate, till a bright thought 
Btmck her. Mr. Lovell was rich — ^maoh richer 
than Mr. Meredith, whose hopes of fortune rested 
on his cousin's favor. Suppose Mrs. Green took 
an early opportunity of impressing these facts on 
^via's nund ? That might be sacrifidng Lady 
John, indeed ; but old Miss Meredith wa* much 
the more valuable friend of the two. Hesitation 
in such a case was impossible. 

'* Well, what is it f " asked Lady John, sus- 
piciously. 

** Nothing," answered Mrs. dreen, with a sigh ; 
"but I wish we were gone. I wonder where 
Mademoiselle Nardi can be f " 

" Surely she is in her room." 

"She was not there a quarter of an hour 
back." 

" I declare she is below, talking to Mr. Lov- 
ell I " exclaimed Lady John, looking out of the 
window by which she stood — " Mr. Lovell, who 
never gets up before ten I " 

This was certainly an ominous symptom so far 
«8 Mr. Lovell was concerned; but, though Silvia's 
guilt was not a necessary consequence. Lady John 
again bestowed upon her that ungracious epithet 
of the most audacious little flirt she had ever seen ; 
and, with that promptitude whieh characterizes the 
g^eralship of all good commanders, she at once 
went down to the rescue, imperiously summon- 
ing Mrs. Green with a " Come along," which that 
lady obeyed. But Silvia was standing alone on 
the terrace, standing with a paper in her hand, 
irben the two ladies joined her. Mrs. Green pres- 
ently addressed her: 

" My love, where have you been ? " she asked. 
" You know we leave early ; and of course you 
must have some breakfast before you go." 

" Thank you," replied Silvia, quietly, " I am 
not going, Mrs. Green." 

" Not going ! " exclaimed Lady John, thrown 
oif her guard ; " not going with Mrs. Green ! " 

" No, I do not wish to go." 

Lady John reddened. 

" Dear me I " she said ; "I understood that you 
promised to go with Mrs. Green." 

"Promised,^' repeated Silvia, very slowly; 
"did I promise, t«ady John? I said you were 
both too kind — ^you in sending me away from 
your house, and Mrs. Green in taking this jour- 
ney to oblige you." 



The two ladies exchanged looks of dismay, and 
remained silent. Silvia stood before them pale, 
scornful, and indignant, all the mtgesty of an of- 
fended queen in her looks. 

" This is a most extraordmary mistake, Made- 
moiselle Nardi," cooUy began Lady John. " Of 
course we shall all be too happy if you prefer 
staying here to going with Mrs. Green — " 

"Staying herel" interrupted Silvia. "Sleep 
here another night I You do not think it— you 
do not mean it, Lady John. Last night was too 
much. When I understood that your house was 
too full to hold me, I sent a telegram to Madame 
de PEpine, asking her for a room in the ch&teau." 

" You did I " cried Lady John, staring. 

" Yes," replied Silvia, with a merry, trium- 
phand nod, "and I have just got her answer. 
She is coming to-night, and Mrs. Groom is to get 
every thing ready at once. So I must go and tell 
her, must I not ? " 

So saying, she quickly walked away, and en- 
tered the house before Lady John could utter a 
word. 

" Impertinent little thing ! " she said, crossly. 
" I should not care a pin if it were not for Ma- 
dame de PEpine. However, I shall deny it all. 
But of course you must go to the Raymonds." 

Mrs. Green, who had been seqretly hoping for 
a reprieve, looked both piteous and disconcerted, 
but Lady John was inexorable. 

" You must," she said, decisively ; " how can 
I deny if you stay ? " 

Mrs. Green was patient; but even patience 
has its limits. She asked indignantly why she 
was to be made to run about so on account of 
Mademoiselle Nardi. To which Ladv John 
coolly replied that such was the consequence of 
escorting young ladies, and that Mrs. Green 
would know bette» another time. A little judi- 
cious coaxing, added to this sharp line of reason- 
ing, enabled Lady John to carry her point. And 
as the travelling-carriage had come in the mean 
while, Mrs. Green, after taking her breakfast, 
entered it, and drove away, to Lady John's satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Groom, on hearing from Silvia what 
had passed, what she had done, and how she had 
succeeded, a narrative which Silvia gave with 
considerable liveliness, looked any thing but 
charmed. 

" Madame de PEpine is too delicate to travel 
fast," she said, crossly ; " you should have con- 
sulted me first, mamzelle." 

" I wanted Madame de PEpine's permission to 
go to the chAteau," shortly replied Silvia. 

"Permission fiddlestick!" more shortly an- 
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swered Mrs. Groom. " The great thing is not to 
worry her, poor dear. She has had trouble 
enough already. I am sure she will not be able 
to come to-night, and so you will have to stay 
here all the same." 

Silvia became crimson. " But I will not stay 
here I " she cried, angrily, ** I will go away at 
once — at once, Mrs. Groom." 

** Then, my dear young lady, you will have to 
fast," composedly replied Mrs. Groom, ".for I 
must get my two servant-women, and bread and 
meat, and all sorts of things, before you can eat 
in the ch&teau, and I warn you that I may not 
be able to do all this before to-night." 

Silvia felt ready to cry with vexation, but 
Mrs. Groom was inexorable. She had the keys 
of the ch&teau, and she meant to keep them. 
Silvia must breakfast and dine at Lady John's 
table, or starve. 

" I know what I am doing," she added, with 
perverse good-humor ; " I am preventing you 
from being laughed at by Lady John and all her 
people, and I am also saving my poor dear from 
a quarrel with Lady John. So, as you can't help 
yourself^ best submit, mamzelle. Tou may be as 
cross as you like with me. Bless you, I sha'n't 
mind it ! " 

And Mrs. Groom, who looked perfectly uncon- 
cerned, at once went about her business. 

Silvia was very much provoked, but she was 
also amused. She was too thorough an Italian 
to look on Mrs. Groom as an English young lady 
looks on a servant. There are rank and pride in 
Italy, and vanity of old descent and belief in 
blood are rife there as they are everywhere; 
but there is also a deeper and stronger human 
love than in countries which hold themselves 
more advanced. It is but a narrow stream, 
very easily waded through, and not an ocean, 
which flows there between the servant and his 
master. 

So Mrs. Groom's position in life did not much 
affect this young daughter of the Nardis. She 
knew and she believed that society and Nature 
had established a very wide difference between 
herself and Madame de I'Epine's nurse ; but she 
also knew that Italy was a continental country, 
and believed that Romulus was the founder of 
Rome. The real thing that vexed her was that, 
in order not to be ridiculous, and not to cause a 
breach between her friend and Lady John, she 
had to sit down at the table of her enemy. 

Well-bred people are like the benighted ones 
in Scripture. They have eyes and they see not. 
They have ears and they hear not. The garrison 



been ruffled that morning, that Mrs. Green had 
been propelled as it were out of Saint R6my on 
to the RayiQonds ; that Silvia had sent and re- 
ceived telegrams, and that Madame de TEpine 
was coming. All these things it ignored com- 
pletely, though secretly devoured with curiosity 
and perplexity concerning them. 

The day was not a pleasant one for Silvia ; at 
length it closed, and with a light heart she went 
up to her room to prepare for her departure. 

She was stooping over her trunk when a harsh 
voice behind her sud : 

" You needn't, mamzelle. Madame de I'Epine 
has sent me a telegram. She's too poorly to 
travel." 

Silvia turned round and saw Mrs. Groom 
standing behind her with aipaper in her hand. 

" I am very sorry for Madame de I'Epine's ill- 
ness," she said gravely, " but I shall sleep in the 
ch&teau to-night." 

" Alone ? " suggested Mrs. Groom, ironically. 

" If I sleep there alone it is your business, not 
mine," coolly answered Silvia, putting on her 
hat, " but I found the keys in your room, and I 
will sleep there to-night." 

Mrs. Groom stared at the audacious young 
rebel ; then she burst out into her loud ha 1 ha I 

" I like that," she said, ** I like spirit ; but la ! 
bless you, my dear," she kindly added, "and 
though I am willing and ready to go over to the 
ch&teau this minute, don't you see you are only 
pleasing Lady John by going ? She did not mean 
in this way, of course, but she meant it." 

" Of course she did," angrily replied Silvia, 
looking for her gloves, " and you made me stay 
and have dinner, Mrs. Groom." 

"Neyer mind about the dinner," was Mrs. 
Groom's philosophical reply. 

" But I do mind," retorted Silvia, stamping 
her foot, and looking highly indignant, " and I 
am very angry." 

" Are you ? " answered Mrs. Groom, shaking 
her head wisely. "Well, then, we must go, I 
suppose." $ 

'" Of course we must," shortly answered Sil- 
via, and she went down at once to take leave of 
Lady John in the drawing-room. 

"What, going, though Madame de I'Epine 
has not come?" very crossly exclaimed Lady 
John. "You cannot mean it, Mademoiselle 
Nardi ? " 

But Silvia did mean it, and was not to be 
moved from her purpose. Professor Smith, 
lovely Ada even, tried to make her stay in vain. 
Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers and looked sulky, 
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little frightened mouse, but neither interfered. 
And Silyia, locking a little pale, though very wil- 
ful and pleasant with it all, declared she should 
like a lonely house of all things, and that she 
hoped there were ghosts in the ch&tcau. In vain 
Lady John entreated — she would not apologize, 
which might have altered matters — Silvia was 
hard-hearted, and the mistresB of the house at 
length said, with a clouded brow, " Mademolsdle 
Nardi must have her way." No one could insist 
after this, and no one did. Silvia joined Mrs. 
Groom, who was waiting below with a lantern, 
and though Lady John was remarkably short and 
snappish with Professor Smith the whole even- 
ing, Mademoiselle Nardi^s name was not uttered 
once. 

No sooner had the postern-door closed upon 
them, than Silvia stopped short, and, laying her 
hand on Mrs. Groom's arm, looked at her rather 
anxiously. 

** There is no danger, is there ? '* she asked. 

" Not a bit Why should there be ? " 

Silvia's reply was to present an imaginary pis- 
tol at Mrs. Groom's head, but though with her 
hat and cloak she looked a very determined 
young brigand, especially when seen by the dim 
light of the lantern, Mrs. Groom showed true 
British fortitude, and never so much as winced. 

'^ Nothing of the kind," she shortly answered. 

Silvia did not look quite convinced. She was 
very careful in the fastening of the door when 
they entered the ch&teau together, and when a 
stout servant-girl came to take the lantern from 
Mrs Groom's hand. Mademoiselle Nardi measured 
her with a quick keen eye, as if calculating in- 
wardly the strength of the garrison. She looked 
scarcely satisfied, for as the girl was showing 
them up-stairs she whispered an anxious request 
to be allowed to have a bed made up in Mrs. 
Groom's room that night. To which Mrs. Groom 
replied, with good-humored compassion, that 
mamzelle might pleaefe herself, but that there was 
no manner of danger, and that there need be no 
manner of fear ; all of which might be very true, 
but failed to convince Silvia. 

Mrs. Groom's room was large, square, lofty, 
and substantially furnished, but it was a very 
matter-of-fact room ; not a commonplace room, 
but one from which grace, fancy, and imagination 
were rigidly excluded. The Italian girl felt this 
at once. She sat down by the fireside while her 
bed was being made. And as she warmed her 
little feet, and looked around her, a cloud gathered 
on her smooth, clear forehead. Ah! how very 
different she would have made this room ; how 
she would have taken the stiffhess out of those 



rigid brown draperies, and given a touch of care- 
lessness to these dreadfully decorous and well- 
behaved articles of furniture I She wondered if 
Mrs. Groom would not let her try ; but just as 
she was going to utter an insidious request to 
that effect, Mrs. Groom, who was on the point of 
sitting down, perceived a chair two inches out of 
a line with its brethren, and immediately went 
to set the offender right " She never would,** 
thought Silvia, and she resignedly gave up all 
thought of improving Mrs. Groom's room aecord- 
ing to her own ideas of the beautiful In such mat- 
ters. Mrs. Groom, indeed, who was aooustomed 
to improve other people, and not to be improred 
by them, observed with a complacent air, as she 
sat down on her side of the fireplace: 

** It's a good room, and I settled it all myaelC 
Only the wind ! " she added, anawenng Silvia's 
startled look, as a low, plaintive sound rose and 
died away with a distant moan midst the trees of 
the forest '* Tou must not be bo timorous, mam- 
zelle, there is no need to fear — ^besides, the devil 
is not so black as he is painted. I got on very 
well with the burglars who paid us a Yisit ten 
years ago in England. There was a pair of them 
in my room before I could say Jack Robinson. 
Bless you, they were as civil as could be. One 
of them sat down by me — I was in bed — ^to keep 
watch, while the other one w^it rummaging 
about the house. ' It's a bad trade you've got,' 
says I. * It b,' says he ; * but least said about 
that is soonest mended. Are you a widow, 
marm ? ' * Yes, I am,' says I. * Then why don't 
you marry again ? ' says he. * S'pose I won't,' 
says I, for as he wouldn't let me lecture him why 
should he lecture me ? * No offence, marm,' says 
he very civilly. * How are you getting on, Jim ? ' 
* Jim'U get nothing at all,' I says ; * I have told 
you this is a fhrnished house, and that the fam- 
ily plate ain't here.' * I don't mind telling you,' 
he replies, giving me a wink, * that we're used to 
being done — ^by the ladies especially. You sit 
there, . Jim, and I'll have a look.' So he went 
and had a look, and found nothm^ worth speak- 
ing of, only a few spoons, which Jim — he looked 
downright stupid — had not seen. 'And now 
we'll go,' said he ; * good-night, marm.' * Good- 
night,' says I ; * mind you shut the door.' * All 
right' And they did shut the door," triumphant- 
ly added Mrs. Groom, **for on second thoughts 
I got up to see about it" 

*'And that was all?" said Silvia, who had 
listened breathlessly to this account of a burglary. 

" All about that matter," coolly replied Mrs. 
Groom, ** but he was taken for stealing a coat 
from a clothesman's two months later. It was 
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not in his way, but I believe be was bard pushed 
to about that time. * There never was such an 
owdacious fellar/ says the clothesman. 'I see 
, bim take down the coat, then feeing a pair of 
trousers, theu tuhiing over a waistcoat, then 
walking away quite slowly. I let him go, then I 
ran after bim.' * Indeed, then, you did not put 
yourself out of joint,' says my friend, * so don*t 
talk of running.* *Then you don't deny it I' 
cries the clotbesman in a rage. * Can't,' says my 
friend, cool as a cucumber. I read it all in the 
papers," continued Mrs. Groom, ** and I knew 
'twas him, for it came out about the burglary, 
and I bad to ^ve evidence, and he got seven 
years. I was very sorry. I had much rather it 
had been Jim." * 

" Well, but there are thieves who murder," 
• objected Silvia. 

" So there are ; but there ain't much in a mur- 
der, after all." 

" Not much, Mrs. Groom ! " 

*' No, it's the getting-up. It's the man lyiog 
dead and stiff in his bed ; it's the blood-stained 
finger-marks on the door, or the footprints in 
the mere outside the house. That's what I call 
the getting-up, and that's what people read 
murders for. That's what they like. Bless you, 
the murdered man might have died ten times 
over, for all they cared. And if he' was killed 
in his sleep, what great difference does it make 
to him f " philosophically inquired Mrs. Groom. 

** Ah ! but if he woke and had to struggle for 
his life," said Silvia, below her breath. 

** Bless you, mad people go through ten times 
as much. Some of them are always being mur- 
dered, poor things, and no one cares about it. 
There is no getting-up there, you see." 

Mrs. Groom's opinions on the matter of get- 
ting-up, as connected with murder, were evi- 
dently Immutable. Silvia did not attempt to 
' change them, but, notwithstanding the house- 
keeper's personal experience of burglars and 
theur courtesy, the young Italian took care to bolt 
and lock the door, and to get on her knees and 
look under the bed before she retired for the 
night. She slept very soundly, spite this touch 
of apprehension, nor did she waken once and 
find Mrs. Groom discussing her matrimonial 
prospects with a civil burglar. When she did 
open her eyes at last, Mrs. Groom had disap- 
peared, and a sunbeam was dancing gayly od her 
pillow. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Ghosts, it is said, cannot endure dayhght ; 
and fears, those ghosts of the imagination, gen-, 
erally vanish before its cheerful aspect. Silvia 
felt very cool and brave as she rose and dressed 
herself, and when she stole down the staircase 
and got out into the bright, dewy garden, looking 
so fresh, so wild in the pleasant morning sun^ 
she forgot that her fancy had peopled that lovely 
solitude with some grim phantoms, she only felt 
that she could go forth and wander at her will 
and make a voyage of discovery in the little 
world which still lay unexplored before her. She 
struck into a path on her left, hoping and indeed 
expecting that it would lead her to som6 dark, 
wild nook, but it did not. The farther she ad- 
vanced, the more open grew the scene, until she 
reached at length a little lake beyond which ex- 
tended the line of the railway. The lake itself^ a 
gray and quiet sheet of water, lay sleeping in 
the shadow of tall trees, and was partly encircled 
by a ruiued marble colonnade. In the centre 
rose a fountain, which played with a pleasant 
gurgle, and through a vapory shower Silvia saw a 
group of round-limbed, winged boys disporting 
themselves with marble flowers in eternal fresh- 
ness. She sat down on an old stone bench near 
a mildewed statue of Flora, who, with a bunch 
of flowers in her hand, seemed to be perpetually 
looking down at herself in the tranquil water, 
over which she stood half bending. 

The place was wild, lonely, and beautiful. 
Beyond the railway line, which had cut off part 
of the lake, and now formed one of its boun- 
daries, rose a steep green bank, and above this 
nodded the silent forest. Presently a shrill 
whistle was heard, then a panting, rolling sound 
faraway, but which, coming nearer and nearer,, 
seemed to shake the earth as it came. Then, 
as if impelled by a whirlwind, all noise and fire 
and smoke, the engine with its black train of 
carriages came rushing past. In a minute, in a . 
few seconds, it seemed to Silvia, the vision had. 
vanished. A white cloud floated a while above 
the line, then melted away, and all was quiet 
and silent as before. The morning sun tipped 
the summits of the trees with light, their boughs 
shivered gently in the wind, and Silvia, looking 
dreamily around her, forgot to leave this spot. 
The quiet lake, on which yellow autumn leaves 
lay sleeping, the bending trees, the statues, the 
colonnade, all called back other waters, other 
statues, another garden than this. 

Sorrento and Villa Nardi were not Silvia's 
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home. She was a Roman girl, a Roman too of 
patrician birth, with blue blood in her veins — 
blood that had fed for eleven hundred years the 
hearts of noble men and many beautiful women. 
The Roman Nardis had been very fierce, very 
strong, and very wealthy ; but all this had passed 
away with the ages of strength. 

Silvia, the orphan daughter of a younger 
branch, was reared indeed in the old Nardi Pa- 
lazzo, but it was not to be her inheritance, and 
she knew it She even knew that the noble 
place was doomed, and must past away to stran- 
gers on the death of its master, a proud, lavish, 
and childless roan, who had bartered it for a 
princely income, and only kept a life-tenant's 
right in the grand old home which his ancestors 
had reared, and where they had been so honored 
and so .mighty. All this Silvia knew, but she 
was a Nardi, and midst these alien scenes the 
ancient palazzo, with its halls, its courts, and its 
gardens sloping down to the shores of the river, 
came back to her very vividly. 

As a little child she had lived and played in 
great sounding rooms, and fallen asleep with my- 
thological gods and goddesses looking down at 
her from the lofty ceiling, where they dwelt in 
golden Olympian clouds, the gods ever strong, the 
goddesses ever fair and young. As a girl she had 
sat and embroidered at her frame, looking down 
from her window into the quiet court below, not 
the great court around which the palazzo was 
built, and where lofty camellias bloomed in the 
severest winter ; but an inner court, sacred to 
domestic uses. A tranquil place was this, cool 
and sunless. 

The flagged pavement was green with damp, 
maiden*s-hair grew in every cranny of the shady 
walls, apd clustered thickly around the little foun- 
tain, to which servant-girls, with silver arrows in 
their hair, and coral necklaces around their brown 
necks, daily came to wash broccoli. Alas ! the 
long, deep trough which they used thus, and in 
which stalks and leaves floated, had been an an- 
cient sarcophagus. The dust of an emperor had 
.slept in it once; the defaced basso-rilievos on 
'its stone panels were records of his victories, 
and the mutilated head with its laurel-wreath, by 
which its broken end was tilted, had received the 
: incense due to gods in the capitol I 

Silvia was reared Roman fashion. She never 
-went out, but the palazzo was large, and she wan- 
dered over it at her will. There were many 
:grand old rooms in Palazzo Nardi ; rooms with 
endless windows, and a white statue rising calm 
and stUl in every one, rooms all mirrors and cu- 
pids and .flowers, rooms with Florentine cabinets. 



and great inlaid chests and precious mosidcfl, 
rooms Aill of treasures, over which debt and 
mortgage bad been casting their mildew uid 
their spider-web for many a year, and for which, 
to speak truth, Silvia cared very little. 

But very willingly Silvia lingered in the great 
gallery two hundredieet long, when the painters, 
men from every land who daily sat at thur easels, 
copying the famous Nardi Titians, were all gone. 
In her careless, girlish way, Silvia bad seen that 
these old Venetians had been men indeed, prince- 
ly men with eagle-eyes, beneath which the look 
of meaner creatures must have quailed when 
these eyes had life and light ; men with smiles of 
haughty grace or mien of stately gravity ; men 
clad in shining armor, with hands in steel gaunt- 
lets, resting carelessly on their sword-hilts, or 
clothed in black Genoa velvet, and looking gra- 
ciously down at the young Roman girl, spite the 
long, dark lapse of three hundred years. 

When Silvia wearied of them she stepped out 
on the terrace in front of the palazzo. Leaning 
on the stone balustrade, the little captive, who as 
yet no more cared about her captivity than a 
bird reared in a cage cares about his, looked 
down on a matchless prospect Below her lay 
the old Italian garden, and the Tiber rolling on 
its sluggish yellow waves to the Tyrrhene Sea. 
To her left the imperial dty reared her domes, 
her churches, and obelisks, in endless succession, 
against the blue Roman sky. Beyond all lay a 
vast desert, with ruins, and tombs, and ancient 
aqueducts. In places its smooth circular line cat 
the horizon as unbroken as that of the sea, and 
in others it flowed like a green lake to the foot of 
snowy mountains, sleeping at their base like a 
beautiful but perfidious serpent, dealing out the 
fever and death which never reached the pure, 
breezy regions above. This was the Campagna, 
and Silvia never wearied of gazing on it, of watch- 
ing the blue shadows from the clouds above float 
over the sunlit waste. The garden, too, she 
loved. She liked its laurel-groves and bowers of 
orange and lemon trees, and avenues of cypress. 
She liked- its cool, durk alleys, which the son 
could never pierce, and its trim boxwood-edged 
paths, which it lit like gold. She liked its stat- 
ues and its fountains, gently plashing away in 
their fern-grown niches. She liked its ruins, real 
ruins of what had once been a noble temple ; and, 
perhaps because the picture was such a contrast 
to all this decaying grandeur, she liked to sit on 
a stone bench below and look at the brown old 
houses on the other side of the Tiber. One 
there was which Silvia delighted in. No palatial 
mansion was this, but a most homely tenement, 
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where TVansteveriiii men and women might dwell. 
A strip of garden came down to the river-edge, 
beyond it rose the house, lickety and insecure. 
A narrow-roofed loggia, open to sun and wind, 
was the kitchen. Saucepans and cooking-uten- 
sils hung in rows from the house wall, and here 
many a day had Silyia seen the bareheaded mis- 
tress of the place cooking and knitting alternate- 
ly. Hidst these scenes had Silvia's youth been 
spent, with little companionship save the bright 
one of her own thoughts ; and these were the 
images which came back to her as she sat looking 
at the quiet waters, with the silent railway line 
beyond them. 

At length' Mademoiselle Nardi remembered 
that time was passing, and that Mrs. Groom 
would wonder at her absence. She rose and 
turned homeward, and found the housekeeper 
standing on the terrace, and peering out for her 
with her hand shading her eyes from the rays of 
the morning sun. 

** Did you think a brigand had carried me ofif 
to the mountains f " saucily asked Silvia. 

" There are no mountains about here," dryly 
answered Mrs. Groom. 

*' And the lock ! " suddenly cried Silvia, going 
up to the front door, to see that it was safe. " I 
saw it in the man's hand, the man at the inn, the 
man with the red hair." 

"Yes, red enough,'* grumbled Mrs. Groom. 
'* I do believe he keeps it on for warmth, like a 
fur cap. And what does he know about locks, 
just tell me that?" 

Silvia, without heeding her, was trying to 
look less critical than Mrs. Groom. She pro- 
nounced it all right ; then catching a glimpse of 
the breakfast table in the dining-room, she went 
in to it forthwith. Through the open window she 
saw the sunny terrace, and beyond it garden-flow- 
ers, trees, and blue sky. It was very pleasant, 
so pleasant that, as soon as her breakfast was 
over, Silvia ran out again. This time, however, 
she did not go far, but kept within reach of the 
dwelling. Far away to her left lay the region of 
the wilderness, beyond which extended Lady 
John's home ; but in the spot where she wan- 
dered up and down, man's rule had conquered 
invading Nature; here the hedges were trim, the 
trees were pruned and lopped, here autumn 
flowers bloomed once mor^ in carefully-cultured 
parterres within the shelter of the old cb&teau, to 
which centuries had given a warm and mellow gray. 

It was delicious to walk up and down the ter- 
race on this still autumn morning, and look out on 
the calm, golden garden below ; and Silvia, as she 
paced it up and down, thought of the terrace of 



Palazzo Nardi, of the Tiber gliding on between 
his antique shores, and of the pleasant Italian 
speech which she heard no more ; but she thought 
of them with that sadness which is not sorrow. 
When she wearied of the terrace, she entered the 
house, seeking for Mrs. Groom, who, however, 
proved invisible. Silvia wandered from room to 
roon?, coming sometimes on apartments which she 
had not seen before. Thus she entered a room al- 
most at the top of the house. The morning sun 
shone in gayly through the open window, and 
filled the place with warmth ' and brightness. 
Silvia sank down in the nearest chair and looked 
curiously around her. On the broad marble con- 
sole stood an old clock, which had been of great 
value once, before Tune had meddled with and 
defaced it. The upper part was made like a 
church-organ ; wreaths of Sevres-porcelain flow- 
ers grew around it, but many a rosebud had left 
its stem, many a leaf was broken. At the foot of 
the organ was a sort of bower, whence shepherds 
and shepherdesses, of porcelain still, were coming 
forth in fantastic dancing attitudes. Such short 
petticoats, such fluttering ribbons, such little 
feet, Silvia had never seen. One of the shep- 
herds, indeed, had long lost his head, and his 
partner's extended leg showed that her right foot 
was wanting ; but these trifling accidents did not 
impair the general mirth and good-humor. 

Facing this clock was another memorial of the 
same period — a sedan-chair of black polished 
wood, with carved gilt ornaments, glass front and 
sides, and red-velvet lining. Above this chair 
himg the portrait of a lady, who might have been 
its tenant once — a lady in pink, with a delicate 
face and soft blue eyes, and lofty powdered hair, 
and a gracious smile on her rosy lips. How liv. 
ing looked that image above the coffin-like sedan- 
chair, now so empty and so grim without its lovely 
guest I How one could fancy her borne in it, a 
lover on each hand, gently moving her powdered 
head up and down, and playing off her graces in 
the streets of pompous old Versailles ! 

While Silvia sat thus looking and dreaming, 
she heard strange sounds coming from the clock 
It began with a little groan, as if it were a crea. 
ture in pain ; then in a weak, shrill key it went 
through some quaint, old-fashioned J*rench airs, 
from " Lulli • down to " Rameau." Silvia thought 
the shepherds would skip and dance in good ear- 
nest at this pipmg, but they were not more lively 
than before ; and still the music went on, till, ut^ 
tering two weak, pitiful squeaks, it was mute. 

" And what are you thinking of? " asked Mrs. 
Groom, coming in upon her. 

Silvia started up with a joyous laugh. 
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*'I was thinking of that creature and that 
lady up there, and the sedan-chair/' she said, 
gayly ; '* and they gave me all sorts of fancies. 
I saw her sitting in that black old thing, plump 
and living ; then the clock struck up a minuet, 
and all the shepherds and shepherdesses began 
dancing around her. They climbed up her chair, 
got in at^e jpndow, ran up her neck and arms 
and danced there. That shepherd in violet actu- 
ally stole up to her head, and, standing on her 
top-knot, tumbled head over heels, while the 
shepherdesses screamed with laughter. I won- 
der you did not hear them, Mrs. Groom. But, to 
be sure, you frightened them away. For when 
you came up, they all ran in like so many mice." 

Mrs. Groom looked very solemn, and it was 
very solemnly that she said — 

" I do not believe a word of it." Upon which 
Silvia indulged in a merry, ringing peal of laugh- 
ter, and ran out of the room, singing. " I do be- 
lieve she is half crazy," thought Mrs. Groom, 
shaking her head ; " she^s young, you see — she's 
young." 

Silvia was much more sober in the evening. 
Mrs. Groom was fond of reading, and had brought 
down a few books to St. R^my for her private 
perusal. Among these was "Ivanhoe," and 
Silvia,'liaving taking hold of it in the afternoon, 
bad not put it by, and was reading still when 
night came. 

" What a beautiful book, Mrs. Groom ! " she 
said to her, when she at length put it back on 
Mrs. Groom's book-shelves. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Ghroom; "I like that 
Templar." 

" He is very bad, Mrs. Groom." 

" Yes, but I like him. That's what men turn 
to when we are unkind to them," very seriously 
said Mrs. Groom. 

Silvia started. Mrs. Groom's " we " puzzled 
her, but she said nothing. 

"The fact is," continued Mrs. Groom, who 
bad a great deal more romance in her than people 
would have given her credit for, " we can do al- 
most any thing with a man. Now, there's Lord 
Orville, ah ! he's another favorite of mine — such 
a gentleman! and yet he can't resist a little 
thing like Evelina! Just listen." Mrs. Groom 
stretched out her hand, took down "Evelina" 
from the book-shelves, and read with infinite 
relish the following passage, interspersed, indeed, 
with a few comments of her own : " * My Lord,' 
says Evelina, * pray let me go.' 

" * I will ! ' cried he, to my inexpressible con- 
fusion, dropping on one knee, *if you wish to 
leave me ! ' 



" Little Evelina is not used to I aving a Lord 
Orville kneeling to her, and thinks he is laughing 
at her — ^but not a bit of it. 

" * I revere you,' he says, * I esteem and ad- 
mire you above all human beings ! You are the 
friend to whom my soul is attached to its better 
half! You are the most amiable, the most per- 
fect of women ! ' And so he goes on, and he's <m 
his knees all the Ume, till Mrs. Sclwyn comes in. 
Now," continued Mrs. Groom, " I never thought 
there was much in Evelina, and yet you see what 
she brings a man like Lord Orville to ! My dear 
mamzelie, the best of them cannot help himself 
when we are in the case." 

Silvia looked at Mrs. Groom's brown face, and 
felt more puzzled than ever. She could trace 
there nothing of Rebecca's heroism, or of Eve- 
lina's loveliness. 

"Yes, that's how it is," continued Mrs. 
Groom, " but then they serve us out sometimes, 
so take care, mamzelie. And that reminds me of 
something I have got to say. You have high 
spirits, but my poor dear lady is delicate, and has 
had trouble, and you must not wonder if she is 
not always ready to laugh and sing and be merry 
like you." ^^r^'' 

Silvia's dark jg^fi tflj^essed frank surprise. 

"But Madame de I'Epine was very merry 
when I saw her, ten years ago, in Rome," she 
said. " She was fifteen then, and so merry. We 
ran about the gardens together, and played at 
hide-and-seek behind the ruins." 

" She is not merry now," sadly replied Mrs. 
Groom — " she never will be merry again. She has 
bad health, and — and a bad husband, who will not 
live with her." 

" Does he never come here ? " asked ^via, 
wondering. 

" Never. He married her for her money, and 
he dislikes her because she is not pretty. So he 
keeps away from her, and that is the very best 
thing he can do. Poor young lady I She always 
liked him — they were cousins, you know — and 
she looked so happy on her wedding-day. So 
did her father the poor captain. Only Mr. Mere- 
dith never could endure his brother-in-law.** 

" Is he fond of his sister ? " asked Silvia, after 
a pause. 

" Ah, isti't he ! " replied Mrs. Groom, with a 
sudden rush ot tears to her brown eyes. " And 
so does she love him dearly ; but for all that she 
is sad, having had trouble, poor dear, and is 
rather low at times. And — and you will not 
wonder or mind it, mamzelie, will you ? " 

She looked wistfully at Silvia, who nodded 
and took the hint very good-humoredly. 
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" Thank you for telling me, Mrs. Groom," she 
said ; *' but tell me something too about the cap- 
tain, and that Mr. Meredith. I never saw them, 
you know." 

"The captain is the best gentleman living, 
but not the wisest, for he will think every one as 
good as himself. And he will talk English," 
added Mrs. Groom, seeming exasperated ; '* and 
be does not talk it like you, mamzelle, so nicely, 
though every one would know you for a for- 
eigner." 

Silvia smiled. 

" And Mr. Meredith? " she said. 

" Mr. Meredith ! " repeated Mrs. Groom. 
" Well, he is very handsome, to begin with." 

Silvia was like the Athenian, who wearied of 
hearing Aristides called the just. 

" I detest a handsome man," she said, petu- 
lantly. 

** Do you ? " composedly answered Mrs. 
Groom ; " well, then, you will detest Mr. Mere- 
dith, mamzelle, for he*s a beauty." 

" And he knows it, of course," remarked Sil- 
via, with scornful, flashing eyes. 

" Well, now you are out there, mamzelle," 
said Mrs. Groom, with her provoking coolness, 
" for Mr. Meredith, though. (^ shrewd and clever 
in some things, is so absent in others, that I 
don't think he knows the color of his own hair, 
and I am very sure that he has never found out 
how much young ladies admired him. For 
though he has chosen to be a civil engineer, in 
order to be independent, yet he was reared by 
old Miss Meredith, who is ever so rich ; and what 
with her property, which he is to have, and his 
good looks, he has been quite run down by the 
girls, if I may say so. But, as I said, he is so 
absent, that I dare say he never found it out." 

Silvia's dark eyes opened wide at this reve- 
lation of a social state wholly unknown in Italy. 
Slie heard Mrs. Groom with some scorn, not un- 
mixed with incredulousness. 

** Perhaps it was one of the disappointed 
young ladies who shot at him," she ironically 
suggested. 

" My dear young lady," kindly said Mrs. 
Groom, looking up at her, ** you may talk about 
(hat as much as you like to me, but take my ad- 
vice and do not talk about it to any one else. It 
makes Madame de TEpine miserable, the captain 
swears and gets in a rage every time he hears of 
it, and Mr. Meredith knows too much about it to 
care to have people talking." 

" You don't mean to say, Mrs. Groom, that 
Mr. Meredith knows who shot at him ? " 

"There is no knowing, Mr. Meredith ain't 



like every one. You can do any thing to him, 
and he don't care. One thing I am sure of, 
though, he knows who did not shoot at him. 
You see, that shot was flred about this time last 
year, before the line was finished. Mr. Meredith 
is one of the company's engineers, and there was 
a bit of tunnel, with a deal of blasting and min- 
ing going on. One of the workmen got drunk, 
and Mr. Meredith turned him off. The man 
shook his hand at him as he walked away, and 
promised to pay him out. The next evening the 
shot was fired. Well, the man was taken up at 
once, and as he could give no account of his 
time, he was sent to prison. He had a wife and 
family, and Mr. Meredith gave them money ; he 
did more than that — he said he was sure the man 
was innocent. There was something about a gun, 
too, for that fellow had one by the sly, and with- 
out ever having paid for his permiSy as they call 
it ; but Mr. Meredith took the trouble of proving 
that the gun was a bad one, and had not got a 
range long enough for the shot, for the foot- 
prints showed behind what tree the murderer 
bad stood to fire, and it seems he must have 
had a first-rate gun, and been a good shot as 
well. Well, the man stayed a long time in prison, 
then got off, and Mr. Meredith it was who gave 
him money to leave this part of the country — at 
least, Jean Varot says so— the man who wears 
the red fur cap, you know. It is he who does 
every thing here for the captain and Mr. Meredith, 
though why they make so much of him, unless 
because he was with the captain, fighting agairist 
them poor Arabs in Algeria, is more than I know. 
I hate the sight of the man, for my part ! " 

Silvia did not answer. She looked musingly 
at the fire, and remained silent so long, that when 
she looked up again, Mrs. Groom was nodding 
gently. Silvia rose softly, and went up to the 
window, and drew the curtain back. A clear, 
cold moonlight slept over the garden, and on the 
forest-trees far away. Mrs. Groom's room was 
over Mr. Meredith's study, and Silvia could gee 
the avenue from which the shot had been fired. 
She long looked at the silvered path, and dark 
trunks, and thin foliage tipped with cool light, 
till, little by little, they took her to Sorrento, and 
Dom Sabino reading Horace, and the principessa 
knitting. She remembered their predictions con- 
ceisuing the dangers of travelling, and she began 
to think there might be truth in them. Truly it 
had not been all smooth and level ground with 
her. She had had sea-sickness, she had under- 
gone a railway accident, she had been affronted 
by Lady John, and now she was going to live in 
a house where murder had been attempted. Had 
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she not been imprudent to scorn the advice of 
her friends, and come to this strange land ? 

As she arrived at this conclusion, a sound 
of carriage-wheels and jingling bells suddenly 
brought her back from Dom Sabino^s green and 
sunlit garden to this cool evening in an old 
ch&teau, with Mrs. Groom nodding by the fireside, 
and Madame de PEpine drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

" Mrs. Groom, here she is ! " cried Silvia, joy- 
ously, " here she is I " 

And while Mrs. Groom was wakening with a 
start, Silvia, forgetting every thing save that she 
was gQing to see the friend of her youth, ran 
down-stairs fleet as a bird, and reached the door 
as the carriage drew up before it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It is not always, when childish friends meet 
after the great gap of years has flowed between 
them, that the old love wakens anew in all its 
early fervor. Tempers may have altered as well 
as faces ; and imagination, that great beguiler, 
may have thrown her glamour over the past, and 
robed it in hues so fair that no present could 
realize them. Happy, therefore, are they with 
whom to meet again is to love as truly as when 
they parted, and to find every promise of Hope 
fulfilled by her severe sister Truth. 

" You are just what I expected to find you," 
said Madame de TEpine to Silvia the next mom- 
ing — "just all that you promised to be. Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

The young girl interrupted her by a light 
touch of her little hand on Madame de PEpine^s 
arm, and looking at her with a smile which was 
on her lips, in her eyes, in her dimples, in her 
whole face, like an all-pervading sunbeam, whose 
light and brightness nothing can escape, she 
said, with a pretty, reproachful shake of the 
head — 
. " Will you not call me Silvia ? " 

" Silvia — ^yes, that is your name. Your god- 
mother was a fairy, surely, and she made you 
thus bright and joyous." 

Silvia tried to look grave. 

"I am not always merry," she said, gi^ng 
her friend a sedate look, that seemed to imply, 
" Do not fear lest I should overpower you with 
merriment. I am young and gay, but I can keep 
in. 
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Madame de PEpine was a little fair woman, 
with blue eyes and a sickly face. She was pre- 



cise and neat to an excess, and was always gentle, 
always well though simply dressed, always cour- 
teous and refined, but never even for one second 
pretty, or ch(u:ming and seductive, as plain wom- 
en can be now and then. She had a fine mind 
and a kind heart, she was pious and charitable in 
a rare degree ; but that gift of fascination which 
was Silvia^s so abundantly, had been wholly 
denied to her. Perhaps she was too refined, too 
neat, too considerate even — too much, in short, 
as she should be, and thereby left nothing to the 
imagination. Every one thought her a most ex- 
cellent young woman, with whom it was impos- 
sible to find fault, but no one was attracted by 
her. She knew it. It was the great sorrow of 
her life, for to be loved by everybody and every 
thing was her weak point ; but she was power- 
less to change this. " I wonder if I can make her 
love me ? " she now thought, giving Silvia's bright 
face a wistful look. The young girl was willing 
enough to love her friend with her whole heart. 
That heart was warm and vacant just then, and, 
though Madame de PEpine^s precise neatness 
awed her a little, it failed to chill her genial tem- 
per. 

" I hope you will like this place," said Ma- 
dame de PEpine, after a while. And as she spoke 
she stood still on the sunny terrace, up and down 
which they were walking, to give the garden a 
doubtful look. "We shall be a little lorikly," 
she continued, " for after what happened we can- 
not see much of Lady John." 

" The less the better," replied Silvia, coloring 
angrily. 

Madame de PEpine looked rather shocked, 
but did not like to blame. Silvia continued : 

" I am sure I shall like this place — ^now that 
you are here," she added, with the tender Italian 
smile of tender Italian flattery. 

Madame de PEpine's pale, plain face bright- 
ened a little. 

" You are like the sun," she said ; " you do 
one good, you give one life." 

Silvia laughed joyously, and while she was 
thus laughing, a tall, military-looking man, with 
a plain brown face and flowing white hair, came 
striding up a garden-path and joined them. Im- 
petuous frankness and utter guilelessncss were 
written in Capitaine de PEpine^s face, and only 
told the story of a pure, blameless life. He had 
spent a portion of his youth in England, and had 
there known a beautiful girl, whom he had loved 
very desperately and very uselessly, for he had 
the mortification of seeing her marry a worthless 
Mr. Meredith, who soon left her a penniless wid- 
ow. She was destitute, she had a young child. 
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and she bad lost both health and beauty during 
her brief married life ; but she was still dear to 
her early lover, then a lieutenant in the French 
army, and she ultimately became his wife, and 
was made the happiest of women for some years. 
After her death, Josephine was placed in a con- 
vent, and Charles Meredith educated, and in some 
sort adopted, by his cousin. Miss Meredith. 

Lieutenant de TEpine, who had risen to the 
rank of captain, saw some hard fighting in AX- 
geria, then suddenly retired on half-pay when his 
daughter, whom he had married to his own 
nephew, was deserted by him. 

**• France has had the best of me,'' he said^ 
'* the rest I will give to my poor little Josephine, 
if it were only as an atonement for having given 
her a bad husband.'' 

This, his dear daughter's trouble, was the one 
dark spot iif the captain's cheerful life ; but even 
that dark spot could not repress his exuberant 
spirits, and it was in his most cheery voice that 
he now said in English, which he spoke fluently, 
but with a strong, vehement French accent : 

** Mademoiselle Nardi, did you ever see such 
a morning as this ? — ^I never did. No, not in Al- 
geria, where the mornings are divine. Why, this 
is glorious, it is splendid I I never saw the sky 
so blue, the sun so bright." 

Silvia shook her head and replied : 

^ There is nothing like a Roman morning." 

The captain raised his shaggy eyebrows, and 
laughed boisterously. 

" We are all alike," be said good-humoredly. 
** I think there is nothing like a French morning, 
and a Laplander would prefer a morning in Lap- 
land to any other. Shall we go to the forest and 
show it to Mademoiselle Nardi ? " he added, turn- 
ing to his daughter. 

Madame de I'Epine looked at Silvia, and, read- 
ing the meaning of her bright face, assented. To 
the forest they went forthwith. 

** How very nice and dainty she is ! " thought 
Silvia, who saw how her friend shrank with fas- 
tidious care from every little doubtful spot on the 
path. *^ I suppose she is like the ermine, a stain 
would kill her. I hope she will not think me too 
careless and untidy^" 

Silvia, however, had no such fear with regard 
to the captain, who led the way, carrying fold- 
ing-stools, and flourishing his stick with much 
superfluous vigor. 

He talked all the way, now and then turning 
round to address Silvia, and the gist of his con- 
versation was either vehement praise, or no less 
vehement condemnation of something or other. 

" That stick. Mademoiselle Nardi, is the best 



stick that ever was. I have had dozens of sticks, 
but none like this, and I bought it from the great- 
est rascal I ever knew. I do not suppose there 
ever was such a rascal anywhere as old Claude." 

** My dear father I " remonstrated Madame de 
I'Epine, looking slightly shocked. 

" The man was not a thief, granted — ^not a 
swindler, granted again ; but, for all that," added 
the captain, striking his stick on the ground most 
emphatically, " Claude was the biggest, the most 
outrageous, the most abominable rascal who ever 
lived. Do not argue with me, Josephine. 
Women know nothing of character, know nor- 
thing of char — ^rac — ^ter," repeated the captain, 
in the triumphant tone of a man who has laid 
down an unanswerable proposition. 

" I wonder how much you know of character," , 
thought Silvia, much amused. 

Unconscious of so disrespectful a comment, 
the captain still led the way, using his stick lav- 
ishly, like a white-haired old school-boy, and 
seemmg to be, for no cause that Silvia could dis- 
cover, in the highest state of enjoyment. 

A grated iron gate opened into the forest. A 
pyramid, with a gilt ball glittering on the top, 
rose far away where many avenues met. The 
forest was old, silent, and majestic, and Silvia 
was breathless with admiration. This was one 
of autumn's golden, mellow days, a day steeped 
in sunshine, a day of pale blue sky and yellow 
trees, a day when the very air was still, and the 
withered leaves dropped softly on the grass, and 
lay there unstirred by the faintest breeze. 

Madame de I'Epine asked to rest, and Silvia 
could not help wondering at the care with which 
her place was chosen, so that neither dust nor 
dew could sully her garments. 

*^An ermine, a real ermine,'* she thought 
again, '* and an industrious one," she added, with 
inward contrition, as Madame de I'Epine took out 
some coarse handkerchief for the poor, which she 
began hemming. 

*^ Oh t Josephine, how can you work in this 
weather," she said, a little petulantly, ** the sun 
is so hot I " 

" Hot ! " echoed the captain, with his joyous 
laugh. *^I wonder what you would say to the 
sun of Algeria, if you were galloping under it 
with a dozen black fellows in white burnous gal- 
loping after you." 

" But they did not catch you I " cried Silvia. 

"Yes, they did; they shot my horse under 
me, down we both tumbled, poor Brilliant and 
I, and I could see them flying toward me with 
their white cloaks fluttering, and their long lances 
glittering in the sun; it was very picturesque, 
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but what would I not have given to be in the din- 
gy caf6 of Denis at Soukharas, that's all ! '* 

"Did they take you?" asked Silvia, breath- 
lessly. 

"Of course they did." 

" And how did you escape ? Oh ! do tell 
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me. 

The captain said it was ft long -story, but 
Silvia eagerly said she liked long stories, and he 
could not resist the entreaty in her bright eyes. 

" I had just got to my feet when they came 
up to me. I knew the lot that lay before me, 
and preferred being dispatched at once. So I 
made a desperate resistance, which a grim, white- 
bearded fellow soon put an end to. I saw the 
butt-end of his pistol whirling above my head, and 
tried to shun the blow, but down it came like 
lead. I saw, or seemed to see, a blood-red flash, 
I heard a loud singing noise, then it was all over. 
I felt remarkably cool when I awoke out of that 
nap. I soon found out that I was lying on my 
back, firmly bound to stakes in the earth. I saw 
a few low earthen houses, and above me a dark 
sky, and thousands of stars glittering in it. I be- 
lieve I groaned, upon which I at once got a se- 
vere kick in my right ribs, and I heard a harsh 
voice uttering in Arabic the complimentary re- 
mark, * The dog is alive after all.* Then the light 
of a torch flashed across my eyes, and I saw my 
white-bearded friend leaning on his long gun, and, 
with his swarthy face, and turbaned brow, and 
flowing garments, he looked very picturesque, I 
assure you. I will not conceal from you. Made- 
moiselle Nardi, that, apart from the horrible pain 
I was in, I felt quite uncomfortable. For you see 
I could guess what fate awdted me. I was to 
be given up to the women, the children, and 
the dogs, all pitiless enemies in these parts. 
That is to say, I was to be spat at, taunted, 
slapped, kicked, beaten, and torn and beaten, till 
flesh and lif^ could stand it no longer, when day- 
light came. I hoped I should bear it like a man, 
but, as no one can be sure of himself till he has 
been tried, and as no one can well be tried that 
way more than once, I think boasting uncommon- 
ly foolish, to say the least of it. Well, it was 
a bitter night, one of the bitterest I ever went 
through. I was in great pain, but the body could 
have borne it — the mind suffered most. I re- 
member wondering what time it was, and thinking 
of my little Josephine. Was she asleep in her 
convent in Algiers, safe and sound in her little 
cell ? I thought of Charlie too, who was with us 
then en amateur. Had he. missed me ? What 
would he do ? What could he do ? For who 
•could know the track the vagabonds had taken ? 



And so time passed, and every now and then I got 
a kick to keep me awake, lest I should sleep 
through sheer exhaustion and loss of blood ; and 
there came at length a grayness in the sky, and 
I knew that, these black fellows being early risers, 
my hour was at hand." 

The captiun paused, and looked shrewdly at 
Silvia. She sat at the foot of the tree, leamng 
against its mossy trunk, her hands clasped 
around her Knees, her eager eyes raised up to his 
face. 

" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi," he exclaimed, 
with a joyous laugh, " how can you be so intent 
upon an old soldier's story ? When you see me, 
don't you read the last page in the book ? Can't 
you know it ended well ? " 

" Oh ! but how — ^how so ? " she asked eagerly. 

" As all such things end, when they end happily. 
Help came. When that grayness appeared in 
the sky the wind rose. That wind had been a great 
traveller, mademoiselle, it had come from won- 
derful African deserts, crossed snowy chains of 
mountains, seen lost cities and the grandest old 
ruins, and it could have told me many things — 
things to know which bold travellers risk their 
lives. But, if it had whispered to me the secret 
of the sources of the Nile, what would the ti- 
dings have been to the welcome sound it brought 
me across the desert — the low, faint, far-away 
voice of a French bugle ! Talk of Italian music 
after that! My very heart leaped with joy. 
They might kill me, and they probably would, 
but the baiting was not to be thought of now, 
and — and I had no fear of disgracing my man- 
hood and my country. They did not make up 
their minds to kill me, after all. There was a 
great commotion among them, and a rapid coun- 
cil was held ; then I was unbound, hoisted up on 
the back of a horse, and firmly tied thereto. 
Then the white-bearded fellow who had called me 
dog leaped up into the saddle of a magnificent 
black Arabian, and away we went far into the 
gray, silent desert, above which a rosy flush was 
breaking. Away we galloped far from the friend- 
ly sound of the French bugle. I endured ago- 
nies. You see, being strapped to a horse when 
you are badly wounded is not at all the right sort 
of thing. Well, we stopped at length. We had 
reached and we entered a grove of laurel- 
trees, dark, intricate, full of shade, and where a 
sweet, clear spring was gurgling pleasantly. My 
companion got down to drink. Oht how I 
longed for one draught of that cool water ! But 
to ask and be denied, and called a dog, where 
was the use ? So I held my tongue, but I could 
not so well control my eyes. As the Arab knelt 
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on the ground and drank from the hollow of his 
hands that sweet, delicious water, he caught my 
look, and gave me back 2^ glance ^hat seemed to 
go through my very flesh. God forgive him I I 
have been told since that if he hated the French 
so mortally he had good cause for it ; but you 
may believe me. Mademoiselle Nardi, I still seem 
to feel that look as I speak. Well, my white- 
bearded friend gave a sudden start, and, stooping, 
laid bis ear to the ground and listened intently. 
I forgot pain, thirst, every thing. He had heard 
horses' hoofs ; they were coming, there was hope. 
Now, you must know that the horse to. which I 
was strapped could not in a rapid flight hope to 
keep up with his. He rose, his eyes glowed like 
coals, and in broken French he said, *' They are 
coming, but thy head shall hang at my saddle- 
bow before they get thee." I did not answer. I 
suppose, however, I had some value as a hostage, 
for, instead of dispatching me forthwith, he led the 
two horses into a grove ; then, hiding in ambus- 
cade behind a thicket, he waited. I could see 
nothing — ^I could only hear. The sound of hoofs 
tramping the desert sands came nearer and nearer. 
It was agony to lie there and feel helpless. I 
hated that roof of green, with a patch of blue 
sky. I hated those gorgeous tufts of pink flow- 
ers that smelt so sweet, and that rustling of 
leaves, and flapping of wings, and humming of 
insects, that went on all the same, while those 
who were coming to save me were rushing into a 
fate I could not avert. It was soon over. The 
galloping ceased; they had reached the grove, 
they were reconnoitring ; I heard a shot, a ery, 
then I saw my Arab bound forth like a panther, 
then he leaped up into the air shot through the 
back, and he fell down dead." 

Silvia clasped her hands. 

" I know, I know ! " she cried triumphantly, 
" it was your son who had crept round behind 
and shot him." 

" My son," good-humoredly said the captain, 
" was lying badly wounded under his horse, and 
his head would have been ofif as well as mine, 
but for Jean Yarot. You see, mademoiselle, life 
is not a novel, and it is not always the gentleman 
and the handsome young man who achieves the 
romantic deed. The man is no more than a 
mere corporal or a sergeant half the time, and he 
has red hair, and keeps an inn. It is disappoint- 
ing, but it is so. To Jean Yarot I owe this head 
of mine, which, brown and foolish though it be, 
I dearly like ; and to Jean Yarot Charlie owes 
bis head, a clever head, and a handsome head, 
too, but with which my Arab friend would have 
made short work. Yes, but for brave Jean Yarot 



he would have galloped off with our two heads 
strung to his saddle, leaving the poor trunks be- 
hind for our friends to find and bury, ^o Jean 
Yarot, under God's will, we owe our two lives, 
and here he is," he added, his face brightening as 
the red-haired innkeeper came toward them. 

The captain went off to meet him, and gave 
him a warm shake of the hand, which Jean Yarot 
returned cordially. Silvia looked at him and 
tried not to be disappointed, but the red hair, the 
long face, the impassive look, were as unattrac- 
tive as ever to the imaginative Italian girl. She 
looked at him, shook her head, and, turning to 
Madame de I'Epine, she said emphatically— 

" I don't like him." 

" And I bless him every day of my life," re- 
plied the captain's daughter ; " morning and even- 
ing I pray for him." 

Here the captain, looking round, said : 

" I shall be back presently," and walked away 
with the innkeeper. Madame de I'Epine read 
Silvia's alarmed look, and remarked gently : 

** Do not be afraid, they are close at hand. I 
dare say they want to talk of some sporting mat- 
ter which I am not to hear." 

" Why so ? " 

" I cannot bear what is called sport. It is too 
like war — war, which I dread and hate." 

" Because your father is a soldier," said Sil- 
via ; " otherwise it is so grand — quite glorious I " 
she added, with a sudden light in her dark eyes. 

Madame de I'Epine sighed. 

" When I look at this beautiful world," she 
said, glancing around her, "a world in which 
nothing is half so beautiful as its creatures, and 
when I think of war, my heart fails me. Mothers 
watch and pray by cradles, men give a lifetime 
to learn how to teach a child, the boy survives 
dangerous illness and passes through fiery temp- 
tations to reach a noble manhood, and yet the 
thrust of a sword, the shot of a gun, may end in 
one moment all that has been suffered and done 
to make a man. In time of peace his violent 
and wrongfVil death is a fearful event. All so- 
ciety is then conjured against the murderer, and 
even his death is felt throughout a nation. With 
war this changes. Then man is destroyed, not in 
secret places, not by stealth, not by single num- 
bers, but with the sun looking down in broad 
plains chosen for that purpose, and by thousands 
and tens of thousands. The saddest of all is that 
men like my dear father, good, humane, gentle, 
should make this their profession, and delight in 
it ; and failing this, delight in the destruction of 
innocent creatures, some of whom die after en- 
during all the terror and agonies of a prolonged 
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flight, and in all- of whom life is wonderful and 
beautiful. I know it must be so, for, as I have 
read soiil^where, the great harmony of Nature is 
lost, and we have only fragments of the once per- 
fect and divine symphony. Man's sin has set the 
beautiful instruments out of tune for evermore. 
The blackbird's song, the nightingale's melody, 
the little linnet's notes, and the clear trilling of 
the lark, are but the ceaseless attempts of crea- 
tures to recover the lost beauty of primeval 
music. It is gone, and will not come back for 
all their trying ; and so I suppose, spite of all 
man's efforts after good, spite saints and martyrs, 
and generous souls and lofty ambitions and ten- 
der and merciful hearts, Adam's sin still casts itis 
shadow over the world, and there must be war and 
suffering and death until the great light of God 
shall have conquered and devoured that darkness." 

Silvia looked at Madame de I'Epine with some 
wonder. She sat leaning back against the trunk 
of the tree, with her hands clasped on her knees, 
and her eyes looking dreamily before her. And 
she spoke in a low, even voice, more like one who 
thinks aloud than like one who addresses another, 
and expects an answer. Silvia felt she could give 
her none. It was not her wont to soar in that re- 
gion to which the sadness of her life often sent 
Madame de I'Epine for a refuge. The world was 
very fresh and fair i^ Silvia's eyes. She saw it 
robed in morning beauty, without stain or dark- 
ness on its face. 

** Is your brother fond of sport ? " she asked, 
after a while. 

" Yes, he, too, Hkes it." 

" And is he soon coming ? " 

" Very soop, I hope. I also hope that you 
will like him." 

" Perhaps he will not like me," replied Silvia, 
demurely. 

Madame de I'Epine did not answer, but, gently 
laying her hand on Silvia's shoulder, she looked 
down in her face with a quiet smile, that said so 
plainly, " Do you think so ? " that Silvia answered 
it with a warm, rosy blush. For, to say the truth, 
she thought it a very unlikely thing indeed that 
Mr. Meredith should not like her. 



CHAPTER X. 

Happiness is far more a matter of temper 
than one of circumstance; so, though Paris 
was no longer thought of, and London never 
mentioned, Silvia could write to Dom Sabioo and 
his sister : 



** I am happy in Samt R^my, and I like it'* 

Madame de I'Epine had recently inherited the ^ 
ch&teau, the grounds around it, and a small farm 
attached to it. Besides these, she had a life in- 
terest in a handsome income, of which her worth- 
less husband kindly spent the best part in Ger- 
man watering-places. She never compliuned of 
this, never mentioned it, but subdued sadness was 
written in her pale young face, and clouded her 
life. 

She stayed very much within ; her health was 
not good, and pleasure was but a name to her 
now, after the wreck of all her hopes. But nei- 
ther her mind nor hei heart remained unoccupied. 
Tender piety filled the one, while study, delight- 
ful study, that charmer of grief, weaned the other 
from thoughts too little and too sad. 

Madame de I'Epine's first task, on arriving in 
Saint R^my, was to set her house in order. And 
the extraordinary amount of washing, scrubbing, 
and cleansing, which the whole chftteau had to 
undergo in consequence, amazed Silvia. Mrs. 
Groom herself murmured, and ssud a little tartly 
that she did believe her dear young lady 
would try and set Heaven to rights when she got 
there, as she was sure to, being a saint, neither 
more nor less. But one of the results of this gen- 
eral disturbance was, that Silvia's room became a 
nest of comfort and prettiness. It was a large 
room, with vine-framed windows overlooking the 
terrace and parterres, and had been rather bare 
at first. But Madame de I'Epine soon changed 
all this. The old clock which Silvia had taken a 
fancy to was placed on the broad marble mantel- 
piece, and sent her to sleep with its weird music. 
A Louis Quinze bureau and work-table of inlaid 
woods were repaired and varnished, and sent in 
to her one morning, and a few good pictures by 
old forgotten painters were hung on the walls 
while she was out in the garden one afternoon. 
Silvia was charmed with all this, and especially 
with the pattern, daisies and roses, of her chintz 
furniture, which was young and gay, and seemed 
to set all these rather old-fashioned relics of the 
past at defiance. 

** And now," Madame de I'Epine said to her 
one mcMrning, *' we must pay a few visits." 

Accordingly, a large old carriage came out 
from under a remise, and, two sober horses being 
harnessed to it, the ladies and the captain were 
conveyed in this vehicle to the village of Saint 
R^my. 

The cur6, the maire, and the notary of Saint 
R6my, were the magnates of the place. Saint 
R^roy was very small, very secluded, and very 
quiet. And when Madame de I'Epine had called 
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on these three " authorities," as they were called, 
she had only one more visit to pay, and this was 
to Lady John. Silviu, who felt v^ry dignified and 
very stately, had secretly resolved to surprise her 
ladyship by the freezing politeness of her man- 
ners, but the opportunity of doing so was not 
granted to her. L^dy John and the garrison 
were all gone on a picnic some miles away. 

" And now," said Madame de PEpine, with a 
sigh of relief, " that is over." 

Silvia had lived in the seclusion of an Italian 
girl, and was not surprised that the social re- 
sources of Saint R^my should be so restricted ; 
but she did ask herself, a little ruefully, if, so 
far as pleasure went, she need have exchanged 
Sorrento for the lonely life that lay before her. 
Such as it was, she made the best of it. She had 
an inventive Italian nature, a bright, genial tem- 
per, and was never at a loss for amusement. She 
read very little ; she sewed rather more than she 
read, though not much. She talked about Rome 
with the captain, who was deep in Plutarch, and 
now and then favored Mademoiselle Nardi with 
old Roman strategy and old Roman politics. 
She accompanied her friend's singing in the even- 
ing, for Madame de PEpine had a very sweet, 
low voice ; and in the morning she often filled the 
chftteau with peals of stormy music, all her own, 
all rather wild, but always original, and some- 
times beautiful. 

" You are quite a genius," Madame de TEpine 
would say to her, with sincere admiration. 

^' Not I," Silvia would answer, saucily, and no 
persuasion would induce her to cultivate a gift 
both so rare and so delightful. 

There is no denying it. Mademoiselle Nardi, 
if she was a genius, which we doubt, was not a 
patient or an industrious one. She liked her pleas- 
ure beyond any thing, and her pleasure in this 
case was to be out, not in. The little world over 
which she could roam at will was after Silvia's 
own heart. It was ruder than that of the Nardi 
Grardens, and on a larger scale than Dom Sabino's 
Masseria. She neither felt change of climate as 
yet, nor missed splendor of coloring ; for ima^- 
nation, that kind fairy, supplied every deficien- 
cy. Of all her many haunts around the ch&teau, 
the farmyard delighted her most Hens, ducks, 
geese, turkey-cocks, abounded in it, and made a 
constant cackling and gabbling, which Silvia 
thought enchanting ; so she spent a considerable 
portion of her time in this company. Madame 
de PEpme thought it a dreadful waste of time, 
just as Silvia thought that her friend's precise, 
studious, and old-fashioned ways were scarcely 
such as suited twenty-five. 



I " She is too young, for all that," thought Sil- 
via, in her wisdom. 

Alas I what is the youth of years, when that 
other youth, which lies in our own heart, is want- 
ing — ^that youth, which can scarcely conceive its 
own ending ? 

Whei^ on il warm sunny day, we sit on the 
grass, listening to birds singing, and to the pleas- 
ant ripple of water in the shade, do we really be- 
lieve in winter, with its bleak winds and its 
shroud of snow ? No more does glowing youth 
believe in the cold blood of age. Ah I if some 
cruel enchanter could shorten and shrivel up 
time, and convey us instantaneously from one to the 
other state ! Surely death would be preferable I 
— surely it would be too terrible to lose the balmy 
summer season, and stand forlorn in a frozen 
landscape, to forfeit the lovely ardor of spring 
for the bare wisdom which comes with years I 
Such a cruel enchanter is grief to some. For 
them the work of time is done in space so brief, 
that the only wonder is they sur^ve the shock. 
Winter falls on the tree and withers it, and it 
stands leafless and bare, shorn of life and beauty 
and sweet song, but with no hope of returning 
spring through all the returning years. Such was'' 
Madame de VEpine's lot. Youth was withered 
within her. Many sweet gifts remained, but that, 
the most joyous, the most ^opeful, their crown- 
ing grace — ^that was gone I 

" You must not be so sad and grave," Silvia 
could not help saying to her, one bright after- 
noon ; " you must be merry and young," she add- 
ed, strengthening the injunction with a frown. 

** I have had some grief^" replied Madame de 
PEpine, quietly. 

"Say to it, * Begone!'" 

Her friend did not answer at once. She was 
smoothing with a neat and careful hand some pa- 
pers which she had been sorting out the whole 
morning. Suddenly pausing in the task, to look 
up at her young friend, she said : 

'^Even prayer cannot bid grief begone, Silvia 
mta, and yet it is a divine remedy." 

Silvia looked up at her wistfully. 

"I suppose you are always praying," she 
said. 

Madame de PEpine colored, for she could not 
deny — ^lifi^ was one long prayer to her ; but, with- 
out giving any direct answer, she said : 

" I consider prayer like one of those high 
places to which men climb in. order to get a 
wider ^ew of all that lies below. Whenever I 
want to see how small my trials are, and when I 
cannot, because, alas ! they are so near, I climb 
up thut divine mountain and look down at them 
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How different they seem when «een from that dis- 
tance ! Some have vanished utterly ; others are 
BO small that I could laugh at them. And there 
have been, times, happy times, when, dwelling 
there, I, as it were, saw nothing else. All lay be- 
low, miles away, and quite forgotten." 

*' Is it not cold up there 1 " objected Silvia, 
with a look half-mirthful, half-wistful^'* cold 
with snow and clouds and bare rocks ? " 

** It is not cold, my dear. You only see the 
rocks, the snows, and the chill white clouds, from 
below, and so you pass on ; but, if you were to go 
up and abide there a while, you would find places 
as delightful and as pleasant as in the fairy- 
tales, where the desert leads to the enchanted 
palace." 

" Well, but I do go up there too," replied 
Silvia, half affironted ; ** only I also like to be 
merry, and to mind the ftrmyard, and talk with 
the hens and ducks and geese." 

f* And your way is a good way, too," said 
Madame de FEpine, giving up the argument with 
her tranquil smile. *' To be glad is oue of the 
forms of prayer." 

Spite this concession, Silvia was but half- 
pleased, and, being bent on mischief, exclaimed 
with a startled look — 

<< Oh I dear, is that a stain on your dress ? " 

No ermine could have looked more distressed 
than Madame de PEpine on hearing this. 

" Where ? — what is it ? " she cried, uneasily. 

" It is only a bit of shadow — ^it is gone," re- 
plied Silvia, with a saucy laugh ; and, having thus 
shown her friend that her philosophy was not 
proof against a stain, she left her, and went forth- 
with to the farmyard, where .she sat down on a^ 
bundle of hay by the well, and gazed around hef^'^ 
indolent and dreamy. j-. 

The day was mild, and a pale sun 8h<NM^ on 
the low tile-roofs of the farm outhouses. The 
withering foliage of the vine which covered their 
white-washed walls looked beautiful in the bright 
hues of its decay. Through a half-open stable- 
door, a white cow, thrusting out her head, lowed 
loud, plainly asking to be taken out to pasture. 
A gray, superannuated donkey, who was fastened 
to a post at the other end of the yard, seeming 
to take this as a challenge, answered by a loud 
braying. Hens were pecking and cackling and 
scratching around the com they had just got; 
while an old stately cock, standing on one leg, 
looked on with his bright, supercilious eye. The 
gray geese kept apart, and gabbled together at 
the other end of the yard, seeming greatly af- 
fronted about something or other ; and through 
a wicket-gate Silvia caught a glimpse of the kit- 



chen garden, with its green cabbages and homely 
flowers. 

It was a lovely morning, a morning which, if 
Silvia had been but wise, might have read her a 
homily against the mood she was now in. A soft 
haze veiled the blue of the sky ; the fading flow- 
ers look^ languid on their stems ; the yard was 
strewn with withered leaves from a solitary pop- 
lar-tree. Its branches were already half bare of 
their foliage, and the delicate tracery of twig or 
bough was seen distinct and clear ; the green and 
yellow leaves that remained upon it still shook 
with every breath of air, for, mild though that 
autumn morning was, the poplar-tree knew that 
winter was coming, and looked as it felt — ^lone 
and <^ill. But Silvia, why was your mood so 
restless ? — ^you who were as yet in your spring, 
near whom the breath of summer had not come, 
and to whom autumn and winter were but as re- 
mote dreams of the future ? 

But even if the poplar-tree itself had ad- 
dressed her thus, Silvia, her surprise at so un- 
usual an occurrence being taken for granted, 
would not have needed it. She would still have 
felt vexed and wondering at Madame de PEpine's 
subdued mood. **No bad husband could or 
would make me so moping as all that," she 
thought. ** Why, I would be merry and gay, if it 
were only to vex him. But what a pity he is so 
bad I Now, if he were only like the poor stoker 
—old, but so good, you know." 

<* My goodness ! " said a voice in English close 
by. Silvia looked round, and, to her great sur- 
prise, saw the stoker's widow, with her two chil- 
dren standing behind her, and looking quite 
4imazed at so unexpected a meeting. Mademoi- 
selle Nardi was no less astonished ; but her sur- 
prise increased on hearing that the little widow had 
just arrived, and was come to stay on the farm. 

Mr. Meredith, engineer of the company in the 
service of which her husband had perished, bad 
procured the favor for her from his sister. 

*^Not that it is all a favor, miss," said this 
young thing, looking slightly conceited. ** There 
is room to spare for the children and me, and 
children are always useful in a place like this," 
she added with grave simplicity." 

" Of course they are I " cried Silvia, " so use- 
ful." 

*' And I was reared on a farm, and I know all 
about the managing of poultry," said the stoker's 
widow. **I understand pigs, too, and I know 
that I am quite an acquisition, as it were, in such 
a place as this ; but I am glad to be useful, and 
of course it is a great comfort to have a home 
again." 
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Here her lips quivered, and her eyes grew dim 
at the memory of her bereavement. 

" You will be happy here," said Silvia, con- 
solingly. " Madame de PEpine is so good, and 
you must not mind Mrs. Groom. She seems odd, 
but she is so kind, you know. The captain, too, 
is very good, and I think there is no place like a 
farmyard I " she added, with a warmth verging on 
enthusiasm. 

And, in the fervor of her admiration for the 
farmyard, she at once introduced the stoker's 
widow and her children to all its tenants. This 
took time, and, when Silvia had done at length, it 
occurred t8 her that she had not seen Mrs. Groom 
that day, and, hoping to secure her favor for the 
new-comers, she at once repaired to the room in 
which it was Mrs. Groom^s wont to sit of an after- 
noon. 

" Only think, Mrs. Groom," she said, entering 
the room in a half-breatbless state, ^* the stoker's 
widow that I told you of is below." 

Mrs. Groom was reading the lives of the 
Painters, and wondering whether her nephew was 
to be a Leonardo da Vinci, or a Titian. Perhaps 
she, did not like being disturbed in that contem- 
plation, for she said, rather crossly : 

"Yes, a baby. I have seen her. Three 
babies." 

" Oh I but children are so useful," argued Silvia. 

"Are they?" 

" Of course they are, Mrs. Groom ; and she, 
their mother, I mean, knows all about pigs and 
poultry — ^* 

"Does she?" 

" Yes, she does, and she is quite an acquis- 
tion, you know." 

" Is she ? " 

Nothing could exceed the sarcasm of Mrs. 
Groom's brown face as she uttered these ironical 
questions. 

" Now, don't take a dislike to her ! " implored 
Silvia, who felt rather uneasy. 

" Not I," was the contemptuous reply. " Only 
I wonder what her husband did with her. As to 
my dear young lady," she added tenderly, " it is 
just like her to have brought her here." 

" She says it is Mr. Meredith." 

" Does she ? Well, mamzelle, you lost some- 
thing by chatting with the little thing. I looked 
up and down for you, but could not find you. 
Mr. Lovell called, with Lady John and Miss Gray 
to watch over him." 

Mrs. Groom's tone and look, were very signifi- 
cant. Silvia colored deeply. 

" Mr. Lovell shall see me when he calls again," 
she began. 



" Mr. Lovell will not call again," unceremoni* 
ously interrupted Mrs. Groom, " for Bir. Meredith 
will be here." 

" Have they quarrelled ? " asked Silvia, 
amazed. 

" Oh ! dear no, but they never dovetailed as 
boys, and they never will dovetail if they live 
to be old men." 

Silvia would have liked to kiiow more, but 
Mrs. Groom was reticent. 

" They did not dovetail," she said ; " perhaps 
they were too much in the same position, both 
handsome, both good matches, and both rather 
worried by young ladies." 

"][ never heard any thing like it ! " cried Sil- 
via, whose face was all in a flame. "In my 
country men go mad about girls, or break their 
hearts, or do something desperate \ but here it is 
all the reverse." 

" Here kittens like cream," said Mrs. Groom, 
dryly. , 

There was no agreeing with this obstinate 
woman, who likened young ladies to kittens, and 
young men of fortune to cream, so Silvia left 
her abruptly, looking very red, and feeling very 
indignant. 

" I shall show Josephine's brother that I am 
not one of those intrepid young ladies," she 
thought in her wrath ; and her opportunity to im- 
press this truth gd. Mr. Meredith came that very 
same evening. 

When she entered the drawing-room, afler a 
long ramble, Silvia felt at once that something 
had happened. There was an unusual number 
of wax-lights burning on the broad black marble 
mantel-piece; the wood fire on the hearth blazed 
up with a bright warm glow, which shone again 
on the polished oak floor ; the Captain's genial 
face was beaming, and Madame de I'Epine had 
a gentle, happy smile. 

" Charlie's come ! " cried the captain, the mo- 
ment she opened the door; "ha! hat what do 
you say to that ? " 

Silvia said nothing, but, stopping short at 
the door, she darted a quick, involuntary look 
of curiosity and surprise over the room, and at 
length found the object of her search seated a 
little in the background, near Madame del'Epine's 
chair. 

" My brother Charles Meredith — Mademoiselle 
Nardi," said Madame de I'Epine. 

He bowed courteously, but Silvia scarcely 
heeded the introduction. From the leading part 
Charles Meredith acted in all his stepfather's 
stories, from the instances of his intrepidity and 
coolness the captain was fond of relating, and 
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also from some of Mrs. Groom^s remarks, Silvia 
had expected to find in the brother of her friend 
a bold, dashing, and brilliant young man — a scorn- 
ful young eagle who soared above his peers, and 
who, spite all Mrs. Groom siud to the contrary, 
must certainly have but one fault: rather too 
keen and clear a consciousness of his own merits. 
Wholly unlike this was the Charles Meredith she 
now gazed at. 

She saw a pale, handsome, and elegant young 
man indeed, but one whose countenance ex- 
pressed modesty and a gentleness almost verg- 
iog on indifference. Mr. Meredith did not look 
bored like Mr. Lovell, but he looked as if he 
could scarcely take the trouble of being angry. 
So spoke the first look, but a second glance told 
a very different story to Silvia. There was the 



head, shadowed with curling chestnut hair. 
Those deep-set gray eyes, so luminous and so 
clear, looked as if they could kindle into sudden 
wrath if need were ; and Silvia felt that she must 
not trust the careless gentleness of Mr. Meredith's 
smile. The first impression was one of grace, 
elegance, and amiable goodness ; the second of 
strength, bodily as well as mental. Silvia felt 
vaguely that, when the captain said of his step-son 
that for the endurance of fatigue he had no 
equal, he must have spoken truly ; she also felt 
that this pale, absent-looking young man had a 
will which could curb the strong tide of life with- 
in him, and ever made him his own master. 

" They are all wrong," she thought, as she 
at length sat down and looked at the fire ; and 
in her heathen Italian phraseology Mademoiselle 
Nardi, remembering the graceful statues of the 
yoitng heathen gods in the Palazzo Nardi, said 
to herself, ** he is more than handsome ; he is a 
god." 

And so he was, in that heathen sense of 
course — a man in whom the godlike attributes 
of youth, strength, and beauty, were combined 
— a man of fine intellect, clear, and firm ; a man 
of keen vision, who could read other men as Sil- 
via could read a book ; whom none had yet de- 
ceived, and very few had baffled. Such gods 
there are in plenty, wherever the world is rife, 
though Silvia knew it not. They are the bom 
conquerors of society, and they rule it with the 
iron hand in the velvet glove. Fortune does not 
always favor them to their full bent. The acci- 
dents of life will step in. This man, who might 
have been a Ctesar, is only the manager of an 
obscure company; sometimes an irresistible 
vocation carries them away, and they are lost at 
sea or perish in deserts exploring; sometimes. 



too, they are reckless, and they go to early ruin ; 
but whether they are called Napoleon or Claude 
Duval, they are ever first — first in fashion, first 
in genius, first in power, first in crime ; suprem- 
acy is their attribute. In savage tribes or in 
primitive communities they rule and lead, as a 
matter of course ; in civilized society they, are 
perforce curbed in, and often turn into mere men 
of the world, brilliant or strong as the case may 
be ; but, wherever they are, or whatever may be 
their scope or their sphere, they have all this one 
characteristic, that no rival can flourish near 
them, no more than other trees can grow be- 
neath the royal oak's broad-spreadin^oughs. 

Joy made the good captain even more than 
usually talkative. Shakespeare %as the hobby 
he rode this evening, and how he rode him ! — 



vigor of a strong mind in the broad, clear fore- how he made him prance and curvet through 



torrents of praise! 

** Shakespeare, sir! — ^ha! ha! — ^not another 
like him! He is the grandest fellow — he is 
^gantic, sir — a perfect mountain of a man, and 
others sleep in his shadow— others sleep in bis 
shadow. 'All the world's a stage' — who^ else 
could say that {* " 

The captain stood with his back to the fire- 
place, shaking his white locks, and stamping 
heavily on the rug, to ^ve emphasis to his lan- 
guage. Silvia, who had not been listening very 
attentively, asked Madame de I'Epine, in a whim- 
per, who was that mountain. 

" What mountain, dear ? " 

** Oh ! a talking mountain, who said * all the 
world's a stage.' " 

" Shakespeare, of course." 

" And who was he ? — a general ? " 

Before Madame de I'Epine could answer, 
Silvia had seen Mr. Meredith leaning back in his 
chair, and looking over at her with as much 
amusement in his pale, handsome face, as good 
breediiig would allow to appear there. Her dark 
eyes flashed like diamonds, and saying hastily, 
*' Ah ! I remember — a poet," she looked at the 
fire, and spoke no more. Soon after this, she 
rose and left the room. Her hair had got loose, 
and she stopped for a moment outside the door 
in order to fasten it. She heard a chair moving, 
and, from what followed, she knew that Mr. Mere- 
dith had left his place to go and sit in the chair 
she had left vacant near his sister. 

"What charming young barbarian is this, 
Josephine t " he asked. 

" Ah ! ia she not pretty ? " 

" Delightfully pretty, and she has heard of 
Shakespeare! and wears a charm against the 
evil eye ! " 
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Silvia could ima^e thef smile with which he 
said it ; perhaps he said more in the shme spirit, 
but she was too proud to listen ; she went on, 
her eyes flashing, her lip curling, all the way up 
the staircase to her room. Who — ^what was this 
Mr. Meredith, that he should treat his sister^s 
guest so? Barbarian! — ^they were the barbari- 
ans, those Gauls and Britons, whose stone effi- 
gies she had seen in the Nardi Palace-^heavy- 
looking, bearded, and captive kings, in unclassi- 
cal garments ; and she-^why, for all she knew, 
she was an imperial Roman, and she scorned 
them, she did, and especially that pale Mr. Mere- 
dith, wiiji his smile, so gentle and amiable, but so 
hard to read, for all its sweetness. 

In this mood she reached her room, and sat 
down near her bed. Her hair had got unfastened 
again, and, as she pinned it up impatiently, Silvia 
turned to the glass. She was alone, yet she 
blushed — she blushed, and she smiled, and turned 
away, a little triumphantly. For, after all, she 
was .charming; absent though he was, he had 
seen it, and said so ; and evea if he had not said 
it, Silvia knew it, although she^cared very little 
• for it, and thought of it but s^ldoik *' I wonder 
if their Shakespeare is so difficulty '*^^he said to 
herself, and a meditative frown kni^ her^^mooth 
brow. She did not know, indeed, v^ih^ this 
said Shakespeare dealt in idyls or in tragedies ; 
she only knew vaguely that he was hard of access 
to foreigners, and, being an ambitious little thing 
in her way, she resolved to attack him speedily. 

Silvia had been reared on the good old Ro- 
man plan of Domum mangit^ lanam fecU^ but for 
all that she was a quick Italian girl, credulous 
through habit, but with a mind clear and bright, 
and searching as an Italian sunbeam. She had 
always succeeded in whatever she attempted ; she 
had studied music very little, yet could play 
charmingly. She could compose pretty sonnets 
for a death, a bndal, or a taking of the veil, but 
never did so, unless when she was asked. She 
could improvise for fun, and sing as birds sing, 
and daince like a fairy, and excel in every kind of 
needlework that she attempted ; and it all came 
so easily to her, that she thought nothing of her 
accomplishments, which was the best and the 
rarest of all her gifts. 

**I do not think Shakespeare can be more 
difficult than satin stitch,'* she now said to her 
own thoughts ; ** and I know how I shall behave 
to that Mr. Meredith, who looks so ao^ble, and 
is so ill-natured. I shall make it a point to take 
no notice of him. I am sorry, on account of 
Jo66phine, but I cannot help it." 

Li this mood, Mademoiselle Nardi went down 



to dinner, and though Mr. Meredith sat by her 
side, and was studiously attentive to her, she ad- 
hered so far as politeness allowed to her severe 
resolve of taking no notice of him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

An acquaintance thus unfavorably begun 
might not have progressed pleasantly if Mr. 
Meredith had not been very busy just then. , But 
it is difficult to take no notice of a person whom 
one scarcely sees, and if, notwithstanding the 
few opportunities he had, Mr. Meredith did per- 
ceive how small a share he had of Silvia's good 
graces, he seemed wholly unconscious of the fact, 
and was as courteously attentive to his sister's 
friend as on the day of his arrival He puzzled 
Silvia very much. He was very quick, and keen 
and shrewd, but he was also very absent, so that 
she never knew how far he heard or saw what 
passed in his very presence. She was very sure 
that he never lost a look or a word that interested 
him. But then it would have perplexed her 
greatly to say what did interest Mr. Meredith, his 
sister, the captain, and his profession and pur- 
suits excepted. About himself he evidently cared 
very little, and Silvia, after a few days, came to 
the conclusion that he was just the sort of man 
not to know the color of his own hair, as Mrs. 
Groom said, and to remain unconscious of the 
adoration of smitten young ladies. 

She did not like him, but she could not help 
admiring him, not merely because he was hand- 
some, and intellectua], and refined, but because 
he was a man who went through all he attempted 
without the least appearance of effort, fatigue, or 
even ennui. He had come to Saint R6my to go 
on with a branch of the railway, which a lawsuit 
between the owners of the land through which it 
was to pass and the company whose engineer he 
was had interrupted. His task had to be com- ' 
pleted within a stated time, and his activity 
amazed Silvia. Mr. Meredith was often up and 
gone by dawn of day, and often, too, it was past 
midnight when Silvia heard his step passing her 
door on his way up to his room ; yet if they 
chanced to meet the next morning at breakfast, 
she could not find one trace or fatigue on his pale, 
handsome face. 

** Ah I ha I " his step-father once said to her, 
" fresh as a daisy, is he not. Mademoiselle Nardi ? 
Yet he was twelve hours on horseback yester- 
day." 

" Ten," corrected Charles Meredith, smiling. 
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**Teii! — ten hours on horseback midst these 
low, sandy hillocks ! There's a treat for you. I 
would rather be galloping fifteen hours on a fine 
stony road — fifteen, I would rather be twenty! 
If there is any thing I hate it is sand, such sand, 
too, as they have about here. It is worse than 
African sand. African sand, indeed, is delightful, 
and this is abominable. Of all horrible things," 
continued the captain, warming as usual with his 
subject, ^ the sandy tracts in this vicinity are the 
worst. I do not believe there are worse any- 
where — ^no, not in the whole world 1 '' he added, 
striking the table so emphatically, that every 
plate and cup on it rang again, and Madame de 
I'Epine gave an alarmed start. ^^ My poor Jos6- 
pUne," said the captain, abashed, *^ I always do 
forget your poor dear nerves. I shall try and 
think of them. But these sandy hillocks are 
frightful, that is the tmth. Only you see. Made- 
moiselle Nardi, Charlie has to go through some 
hard work. We have a rocky tract as well as a 
sandy tract, and I do believe our rocks are the 
worst that could be found to try an engineer's 
patience." 

"Not,they," interrupted Mr. Meredith, care- 
lessly. **They are tame rocks, rocks of a low, 
infeiior character, for which, so far as their rocky 
nature goes, I have a thorough contempt." 

"And I say they are marble," hotly cried the 
captain, striking the table again ; then, suddenly 
remembering himself, he gave his daughter aA 
abashed look, and uttered so contrite a " I am 
sorry," that Madame de I'Epine, her brother, and 
Silvia, all smiled at the simple good faith with 
which the words were spoken. 

The captain gave them all a half-rueful, half- 
merry look of his bright blue eyes ; then, thrust- 
ing his hands in his pockets, and leaning back in 
his chair, he shook his white locks, and burst into 
a loud and merry ha t ha I which he suddenly in- 
terrupted to remark : 

" By-the-way, Josephine, why has the lock of 
the door on the terrace been changed ? " 

Madame de TEpine looked surprised. She 
knew nothing of the matter, and said so. Silvia 
glanced furtively at Mr. Meredith. He did not 
seem to have heard his step-father's remark, and 
carelessly changed the topic of discourse. 

" And yet Mrs. Groom and Lady John both 
thought there was something in that lost key," 
thought Silvia, as she went out after breakfast to 
walk up and down the sunny terrace; for the 
weather, though bright, was sharp, and the shel- 
ter of the massive old cb&teau was pleasant to the 
Italian girl. As she was thus passing by the 
French window of Mr. Meredith's study, the 



sound of his voice talking to the captain came 
out to her on the still, cold air. Mr. Meredith 
was saying — 

" I may not be back for some days ; but do 
not tell Josephine." 

*'You will send a message every time you 
can," said his step-father.* 

" Oh I certainly— every day." 

Silvia could not have heard more without 
standing still to listen ; but she had heard enough 
to know Mr. Meredith's meaning. Indeed, that 
meaning was not a hard one to guess. Eyer^ 
time he went out, Silvia had seen his sister's pale 
face grow troubled ; every time his return was de- 
layed, she had seen Madame de I'Epine become 
restiess and anxious, though she never said a 
word concerning the cause of her uneasiness; 
and every time he came back safe and sound, 
Silvia had read very plainly her friend's relief and 
gladness in her beaming eyes. 

"I suppose she is afraid lest he should be 
murdered," thought ^Ivia, with a littie shudder 
of horror. Such ij/A Madame de I'Epine's fear, 
indeed, and t^^^jhl fear Mr. Meredith and his 
step-father mMpmently alluded when they agreed 
to conceaVwi|l^er the probable length of his ab- 
sence, .^j v/ 

EpoB^e end of the terrace, which she ha^ 
mi0 reached, Silvia could see the signifioant 
'paper pane in Mr. Meredith's open window. 
Why had he kept that memento of the treacher- 
ous attempt made on his life ? Was he afraid of 
forgetting itf Or did he, as Mrs. Groom bad 
half hinted, know who the mmderer was, and 
was he keeping that record as a silent menace of 
vengeance yet to come ? The thought frightened 
her, and there was something of that fright still 
on her face when Mr. Meredith walked out on the 
terrace. He was alone, and came toward her 
with downcast eyes. Her shadow on the sunlit 
flags made him look up suddenly, and for a mo- 
ment each stood still looking at the other. Quick- 
ness of perception almost amounted to intuition 
with Mr. Meredith. He knew that Silvia had over- 
heard him. 

** I am going away for a few days," he said, in a 
tone of voice rather subdued than low, " as I have 
just been telling the captain. Will you be so good 
as not to mention this to my sister ? " 

" No, I shall not," said Silvia, in a faltering 
tone of voiced; for though she did not like him, 
yet wheibshe thought of his sister's fears, and of 
the fate which might lie before him, her heart 
failed her. 

" May I put a question to you ? " he asked, 
after a brief pause. " You know that the lock 
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of the door was changed. Can jou tell me why 
this was done ? " - ' 

" And how do you know that I know it ? " she 
asked, father startled. 

*^ Your face told me so, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

" I will tell you what I do know, but not here." 

*' The sun is very pleasant down this avenue," 
said Mr. Meredith, looking toward that which 
faced the window of his study ; "will you come 
this way, Mademoiselle Nardi ? " 

She hesitated for a moment, then went down 
the st^ps of the terrace and entered the avenue 
with him. The sky was clear and blue, the trees 
were bare and thin, the brown earth was thickly 
strewn with leaves fallen in the night, and which 
had not yet been swept away ; the spot was shel- 
tered, calm, and solitary, yet Silvia hesitated. Mr. 
Meredith neither questioned nor looked as if he 
felt the slightest impatience to hear her, but was 
well content to walk thus by her side till she 
should please to speak. Diplomacy was not Sil- 
via's forte. Suddenly standing still, she said, ab- 
ruptly : 

" You should know why tH&lock was changed, 
Mr. Meredith. The key was lo^ or stolen, on 
the first day I came here, and MnJLQjroom got 
the red-haired man, who keeps an isS, tQi4>ut in 
another lock. Why did she not tell ydi^^his ? " 
added Silvia, a little impetuously. "You should 
have known it." 

"Ifademoiselle Nardi, I prefer speaking open- 
ly to you. Mrs. Groom evidently connected the 
loss of that key with an attempt which was once 
made on my life, and so she got the lock changed." 

" I know she did," said Silvia — ** 1 knew it at 
the time. But why did she not tell you about it ? " 

He hesitated before he answered : 

"When that attempt was made I requested 
that, neither directly nor indirectly, should it ever 
be alluded to again." 

Silvia colored deeply ; but, without seeming to 
heed this, Mr. Meredith continued : 

"I shall speak to Mrs. Groom at once, and 
ask her to conceal this matter of the Key from my 
dear sister, so far as she can. It would trouble 
Josephine, and very uselessly. For of what use 
is the key of a door to which there are bars and 
bolts ? The key was lost — ^not stolen." 

" And — and do you think that all danger is 
over, now, Mr. Meredith ? " Silvia could not help 
asking, forgetting, in her eagerness to know 
more, that Mr. Meredith did not care to discuss 
this topic. 

" You mean, do I think that my life will ever 
be attempted again ? God knows. Mademoiselle 
Nardi, I do not," 
4 



He spoke very simply, neither denying nor 
scorning the invisible danger that hung over him, 
like the sword that hung over the head of Damo- 
cles. 

" But can nothing be done ? " she exclaimed, 
turning a little pale — " can nothing be done to 
prevent this ? " 

" No, truly nothing. A murderer may choose 
to cut me off from life when it is sweetest and 
dearest, and I am powerless. I might be shot 
dead just now, on this morning, when this world 
looks so wonderfully bright and glorious; and 
yet all I can do is to try and make those who 
care for me forget that such things could be. 
Do you take a walk this morning. Mademoiselle 
Nardi ? " • 

Silvia did not answer. She could not help 
recurring to the subject, which fascinated her. 

" But can you forget it ? " she asked. " You 
do not think of it often, I am sure." 

" You are mistaken," he said quietly. " I 
think of it frequently. For life is dear to me, and 
I should be loath to lose it." 

Life was very dear to Silvia too, but her head 
was full of high-flown notions of the scorn in 
which brave men should hold death, and Mr. 
Meredith's candor perplexed her. Perhaps he did 
not see that his frankness had lowered him a 
little in her good opinion, or if he did he was too 
proud and careless to justify himself, and too 
honest to retract ; for, as they were now once 
more near the terrace to which they had been 
turning back, he thanked her for the information 
she had given him, and left her thus. Silvia 
stood looking after him, feeling vexed and dis- 
appointed. Her heathen god was a mortal man 
after all — a man who was loath to lose life, and 
who said so. 

" If I were a man," thought Silvia with flash- 
ing eyes, " I would hunt down that murderer if I 
could ; and if I could not, I would scorn to re- 
member that he so much as breathed." 

Not being a man, however. Mademoiselle- 
Nardi thought herself privileged to cast a few 
uneasy looks down the avenue, and to feel com- 
forted by the thought that, as the trees were very 
thin and bare, evil-doers might not find them con- 
venient hiding-places. 

She was walking in the garden that afternoon' 
with Madame de I'Epine, when Mr. Meredith's 
message came. He simply requested his sister - 
not to expect him home that day. Silvia saw the 
paper shake in her friend's thin nervous hand, as- 
she exclaimed almost passionately : 

" He knew it this morning, but would not telll 
me : he knew it." 
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" He would not alarm you," heedlessly said 
Silvia. 

'* I suppose so," replied Madame de TEpine, 
growing calmer. "And now, Silvia, since we 
have spoken of this, and since, as I see, you 
know all, you also know why I did not ^ait*^for 
you in Paris. I had learned unexpectedly that 
he was coming here, and I could not live so far 
away from him. I can prevent nothing, but at 
least every time I see him I feel he is safe. I 
wanted him to give up this Saint R6my business 
altogether, but that he would not do." 

" Why not ? " asked Silvia, surprised. 

" He would think it cowardly to shrink from 
danger. Charles is very brave," added Madame 
de TEpine with a fond, proud smile — " as brave 
as he is modest, Silvia. No man of his years has 
had such successes in life, and thinks less t)f 
them than he does. No man is more daring, and 
seeks less to impress the fact upon others, than 
my brother. No man is less ^ven to boasting 
and pride ; no man is less conscious than he is 
of the admiration he inspires." 

"Perhaps he does not perceive it," saucily 
said Silvia. 

" That is it, he does not," replied Madame de 
TEpine, in perfect good faith ; " for his mind is 
so absorbed in his profession, and in a hundred 
matters which interest him keenly, that a sort of 
blindness and complete self-forgetfulness are the 
result." 

Silvia's pretty lips curled, and she resolved 
again that Mr. Meredith need never be blind or 
self-forgetful so far as she was concerned. 

" There is something in your mind — tell me 
what it is," said Madame de PEpine, laying her 
hand on Silvia's shoulder, and looking earnestly 
in her face. 

Silvia might have found it difficult to answer 
the question if a servant had not just then 
brought the intimation that Lady John, Miss 
Gray, and Miss Georgie Lovell, were in the draw- 
ing-room. Madame de PEpine looked doubtfully 
at Silvia, who smiled and said good-humoredly : 

" Of course I shall go in with you." 

They found Lady John most becomingly 

dressed in scarlet and black, and looking as 

young, as blooming, and as pretty as ever. Miss 

Gray, too, who stood by the window, looked very 

graceful and charming; and Miss Georgie Lovell 

was lolling back in her chair, and sucking the 

''han(Se of her parasol behind Lady John's back. 

The presence of her guardian, however, evidently 

■fiubducd her high spirits, for she scarcely said a 

•word all the time the visit lasted. 

Lady John had come to bid Madame de TEpine 



farewell, and Lady John, it 'soon appeared from 
her own showing, left Saint R^my because she 
was an ill-used woman. 

" I built a house for my friends," she said 
with some asperity, " and I think I have a right 
to complun that my friends deserted me. Mr. 
Lovell " (his name was uttered with considerable 
emphasis) " went first. Mrs. Barton's sister pre- 
tended to be ill, just to take Mrs. Barton away. 
Mrs. Green behaved abominably, and never came 
back, but went about escorting these Raymond 
girls. Mr. Enfield, who will run about, took cold, 
was fit for nothing ; so, as Miss Gray thought of 
going to Miss Meredith's, Professor Smith and I 
agreed the best thing we could do was to shut up 
the house and go with her." 

Madame de I'Epine condoled civilly with her 
neighbor, and Lady John, who could never weary 
of her wrongs, again recapitulated them — again 
complained of her friends. 

All this time Miss Lovell sucked the handle 
of her parasol and puckered her little forehead, 
seemingly extremely bored, and Miss Gray went 
in, looking cool and lively, and keeping up a lit- 
tle by-talk with Silvia, just for politeness' sake. 
What lively weather and how pleasant the foimt 
was jo8t then, and Mr. Meredith was out. 

"Yes, for the day," answered Silvia; then 
she suddenly added, " You are very like him." 

Yes, they were alike. They both had the 
same pale style of beauty ; the same rather care- 
less grace of expression, but the latent fire of 
Gharies Meredith's countenance never appeared 
in Ada Gray's cold young face. Girlhood or 
grief, or the inaction of well-bred poverty had ex- 
tinguished it 80 early, if it had ever been there, 
that no token of it remained behind. 

" We are cousin?, you know," she replied 
coldly, in answer to Silvia's remark ; " and, as 
you say, are thought somewhat alike. I am sorry 
not to see Charles before we leave." 

Silvia thought, from the cool tone in which 
this was uttered, that Miss Gray's regret was not 
of a very deep nature, and that it matched pretty 
well with the indifiference of Mr. Meredith's man- 
ner when he mentioned his fair cousin's name. 
Strange that these two should not care for each 
other. " Perhaps they are too much alike," 
shrewdly thought ^via. 

The same coldness, however, the same languor 
were displayed by Miss Gray on every subject 
that was broached. It was as if strong feeling of 
any kind were either an impossibility to her na- 
ture, or too great an eifort for her will. Yet with 
all this indifference there mingled a well-bred, 
easy grace, which charmed Silvia, and made her 
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stand in a window to look after the three ladies 
as they crossed the court on thdr way to the 
carriage which had brought them. Lady John 
walked briskly ; Miss Georgie Lovell skipped by 
her side, and Miss Gray moved slowly and grace- 
fully, with her long violet silk skirt sweeping the 
flags as if it were a queen's train. 

Happy girl to be so graceful, so lovely, so well 
dressed, and to be going to London ! Of course 
a brilliant life of pleasure lay before her, and she, 
Silvia, must remain in that dull old ch&teau, be- 
tween the boisterous captain and his sad, precise 
daughter. She liked them dearly, but she would 
have preferred liking them in Paris. " And Paris, 
too, I should have had,'' she thought, resentfully, 
" if it were not for Mr. Meredith, wha doesn't even 
stay, but goes away. Truly the Sirens did well 
not to tell me my future, for it is a blank — a 
blank I " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Something certainly ailed Mademoiselle Nardi 
about this time. No sooner was Lady John gone, 
and her house shut up, than Silvia, who had been 
so well content with her lot before, grew dissatis- 
fied and restless. This Italian girl was not a per- 
fect character, you see, and could not discover 
what right other people had to go and travel, and 
change Saint R^my for London, when she was 
oblig-ed to remain behind. To make matters 
worse, several days of drizzling rain followed 
Lady John's departure, and, to crown all, Mr. 
Meredith put off his return day after day. The 
result of which was, that Madame de I'Epine grew 
wretchedly nervous ; that, seeing his daughter so 
miserable, the genial captain himself began to 
droop and look gloomy ; and that, anxiety being 
one of the inost communicative things in this 
world, Silvia now and then felt, if not unhappy 
and depressed — that was not in her power — at 
least under a cloud. She hated gloom, being of a 
joyous nature ; but the darkness would come, and 
though some sunbeam was sure to pierce it ere 
long, she felt it as a trouble while it lattod. 

The gloomiest time of the day was the morning, 
when Madame de I'Epine expected her brother's 
letter. If it delayed coming she was unhappy, 
and when it did come, she would read it, fold it 
up nicely, put it away carefully, then say with a 
sigh: 

" Charles Is not coming back to-day." 

Silvia, who knew what her Mend's thoughts 
were then, could not help sharing her uneasiness. 



Fears for Mr. Meredith's safety worried her in the 
daytime, and three times helped to give her the 
nightmare. 

"I wish Mr. Meredith would come back at 
least, and set that matter right," thought Silvia, 
feeling injured. "I don't want him for myself, 
but how can I be happy when his staying away 
makes 4hem both so dismal? ". 

She came to this conclusion oi\ a bright morn- 
ing when, Mr. Meredith's expected letter not hav- 
ing come, Madame de I'Epine had gone up to her 
room, vainly trying to conceal her agitation and 
uneasiness. The captain stood with his back to 
the fireplace, pretending unconsciousness, and 
trying to whistle, but he soon broke down, and, 
shaking his head ruefully at something in his own 
thoi^ts, he walked away. It was then that Sil- 
via, remaining alone in the drawing-room, came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Meredith's absence 
was a personal injury to herself. But what if 
something had happened to him ? She was lean- 
ing back in an arm-chur facing the window, 
through which the brightness of the day looked 
in at her, when that thought came, and with it, 
as a flash of light, Mr. Meredith's handsome face, 
such as she had seen it on the morning when he 
went away. 

" I will not think of that," she said, half aloud, 
and starting to her feet with tears in her eyes. 
** Poverlno I Nothing h^s happened to him — be- 
sides, I will not think of it." 

And starting to her feet, as we said, she flew 
out of the room, flew up two pair of stairs, and 
in a moment was in the room where Mrs. Groom 
sat day after day, generally mending linen, but 
sometdmes, too, reading the lives of the Painters. 
When Mrs. Groom was engaged with Michael 
Angelo, or Raffaelle, and thinking of the natural 
connection which her Philip's destiny must needs 
have with that of these two remarkable painter^, 
she was not a very accessible person ; and Silvia 
had to listen to long accounts of Philip's boyhood, 
and of how he ruined all his aunt's rooms by 
drawing heads in charcoal on the walls ; and how 
she, Mrs. Groom, sent him to Rome, and k«pt 
him there, and meant to make a gentleman and a 
great painter of him, before she could induce Mrs. 
Groom to enter on topics of more immediate 
interest. But when Mrs. Groom was mending 
linen the task was an easier one, and as it is an 
amusing, though not always an edifying thing, to 
make our neighbor the subject of our discourse, 
Mademoiselle Nardi frequently Jed Mrs. Groom to 
talk about other people, well knowing that miti- 
gated censoriousness was the housekeeper's foible. 

" Mrs. Groom," she said, now breakvcss^ Vsx 
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upon her — Mrs. Groom was mending linen — " do 
say something to amuse me, will you ? Abuse 
some one or something. Pray do." 

" And whom shall I abuse, mamzelle ? " very 
gravely asked the housekeeper. 

" Oh ! any one — Lady John, if you like." 

'* Lady John is gone. She went to take care 
of Mr. Lovell, you know." 

Silvia looked provoked. 

" I don*t believe it," she said shortly. " Who 
wants Mr. Lovell, or Mr. Meredith either, Mrs. 
Groom ? " 

" Try them, mamzelle." 

"Them I What them?" 

" Why, the Raymonds to begin with, and they 
are only one of the lot First, Mr. Meredith, be- 
cause he is so handsome, and has great expecta- 
tions ; then Mr. Lovell, because he is so rich. 
One sister after another. Mr. Meredith did not 
see it, but Mr. Lovell did, and it bored him, poor 
gentleman. I only wonder he did not marry 
long ago, if it were only to be safe. You see, 
mamzelle," philosophically continued Mrs. Groom, 
" there ain't a greater mistake than to suppose 
men don't want to be protected. Why, poor 
dears, I do believe they want it a great deal more 
than women, being naturally more foolish in that 
sort of thing, at least. Yes," thoughtfully said 
Mrs. Groom, putting down the table-cloth she 
was darning, " I think i( is a great mistake to let 
men run about alone as they do, without any one 
to take care of them. A woman is always taught 
to be on her guard, and as she is also watched a 
good deal, she is, as a rule, pretty safe. But with 
that precious system of letting men run about 
alone, as I said, telling them they can mind them- 
selves, there is no end to the mischief that comes 
of it. But the cream of it all is when they set a 
man to mind a man I Set a mouse to watch a 
mouse when the cat's about the house," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Groom in sarcastic rhyme. " No, 
no, there is but one thing — ^let every man have a 
woman, a sister or a mother, to take care of hitn 
till he gets a wife. Then he is safe ; or if he is 
not — why, he never will be." 

" Mrs. Groom, you do not mean to say that 
women are always entrapping men ? " exclaimed 
Silvia, who was crimson. 

" Well, I don't say all, but plenty do it. Look 
at Mr. Meredith ! He's a keen one, and a cool 
one, though he's so amiable and so good-natured, 
and so sweet, and patient, that it's years before 
you'll see the color of his temper; but for all 
that, mamzelle, that little stoker's widow has 
twisted him round her finger. You were right — 
it was his doing, not my dear lady's. How the 



artful little thing got hold of him I don't know, 
but I do know that she did it. She's pretty, and 
she's young, and she told him her story, and that 
you had given her money, and cried over her ; 
and he wrote to his sister and persuaded her to 
have her and her children on the farm, where 
they are as useful as so many little pigs that 
would just eat and never grow up, and never be 
fit to be kiUed and salted. Ay, she understands 
poultry and farm-work, does she! You don't 
mean to say," added Mrs. Groom, folding her 
arms across her ample bosom in quiet scorn, 
" that that little blue-eyed thing could take me in 
so?" 

Silvia laughed. 

" Suppose she were a pretty young man, Mrs. 
Groom ? " she suggested. And she longed to add 
a saucy remark about Mr. Groom's attractions, 
but prudently did not. 

Mrs. Groom shook her head scornfully. 

" They are all alike in that," she said — " all 
takable in, if I may say so. And that little 
blue-eyed thing knew how to do it." 

"Ah! but I Uke Mr. Meredith for that," 
warmly said Silvia, " I like him for that, Mrs. 
Groom — it was good, it was kind of him." 

Mrs. Groom looked inclined to say something, 
but tightened her lips not to do so, and by sud- 
denly remarking, in the tone of one who has 
made a discovery, " What a fine day this is I " 
6\m intimated that no earthly persuasions would 
induce her to resume the conversation on that 
theme. 

Long ago Silvia had learned the meaning of 
Mrs. Groom's meteorological remarks ; they were 
no doubtful semicolon, allowing the sense to be 
prolonged, but a positive full stop,- closing it 
most definitely. 

So, taking the hint, she said, saucily : 

" So fine a day, Mrs. Groom, that I shall go 
and have a conversation with the turkey-cocks." 

" They are good company in their way," cool- 
ly remarked Mrs. Groom. 

" At all events they are all the company I 
have just now," thought Silvia. 

She went down to them at once, and found 
them all gathered under a dilapidated old shed, 
which it was their wont to favor. Underneath 
that shed stood an old open carriage, still fit for 
use, but so dusty and antiquated that it looked 
as if no one had sat in it for a century. It also 
looked, and it might be, a hundred years old at 
the very least. 

A flock of turkey-cocks had got into it, and 
Silvia was engaged tn teasing them, now by 
flourishing a long slender wand, now by mocking 
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them with a shrill scale of notes not unlike their 
own. They were at the very height of exasper- 
ation, and Silvia of eiyoyment, when, hearing a 
step behind her, she looked round and saw Mr. 
Meredith. 

" Oh, I am so glad you are come back I " she 
cried with sparkling eyes. "Poor Josephine 
has been wretched. Have you seen her ? " 

Yes, Mr. Meredith had just seen her. Was 
Mademoiselle Nardi quite well ? 

" Oh I quite well, thank you," she answered, 
carelessly. " Pray is this carriage very old, Mr. 
Meredith ? " 

" Very old," he replied. 

" Do you think it belonged to the lady who 
had the sedan-chair which I saw up-stairs ? " 

A good-humored smile appeared on Mr. Mere- 
dith's handsome face. 

"I really think it did," he said. "And if 
you are inclined to philosophize, Mademoiselle 
Nardi, here are two pictures for you. A haughty 
young beauty, with powdered head, and hooped 
skirts sticking out on either side, sits in that 
carriage, and glances around her in the happy 
consciousness of superior charms. She arches 
her slender neck, and smiles and passes trium- 
phantly through the old forest avenues, and the 
old trees nod their green heads at her in solemn 
mockery, for you see they are wise old trees, ^^d 
they know how long she will last. And now, 
Mademoiselle Nardi, look at her successors." >. ^ 

Silvia, who had been listening very atten- 
tively to him, now looked again at the old car- 
riage. The turkey-cocks were perching, 8ome< 
on the seat, some on the back, some on the 
shafts. All stood there grave, sedate, uncon- 
scious that- they suggested ludicrous ideas in the 
beholders. 

" Look at the topmost one," said Mr. Mere- 
dith, " and confess you trace a likeness to the 
young beauty who sat there a hundred years ago. 
There is something in the profile. Mademoiselle 
Nardi, and in the arch of the neck, which is to 
me quite striking." 

"Yes,- there is a likeness," she replied, 
gravely ; then, looking at him, she burst out into 
one of her merry, childish laughs. 

For the first time Mr. Meredith heard the 
sound, and he heard it with pleased surprise. 

" And so that is philosophy I " said Silvia, 
recovering all her seriousness ; " I did not know 
philosophy was so entertaining." And, raising 
her wand, she began provoking the turkey-cock 
once more, evidently quite careless of Mr. Mere- 
dith's presence.. Nevertheless, he seemed in- 
clined to linger there with .her. 



" Well, it is a sort of jhilosophy," he said, 
after a pause — " that philo^phy of contrast with 
which your own Rome must have made you 
familiar. Mademoiselle Nardi." 

Silvia's upraised wand descended slowly, she 
turned full on Mr. Meredith, and- fastened her 
dark eyes on his face. Then she averted her 
look with a raised color, and turned back again 
to the turkey-cocks. Mr. Meredith saw that he 
had displeased her. Is was not the first time he 
had perceived the wayward sensitiveness of the 
Roman girl's patriotism, though he had not 
thought that a remote analogy between a decayed 
old carriage tenanted by turkey-cocks, and im- 
perial Rome and her patrician children, would 
thus offend Mademoiselle Nardi's pride. He 
saw, too, that she was not inclined for his com- 
pany just tiien, and he quietly complied with her 
wishes by leaving her. Silvia looked after him 
as he entered the farm-house, and as she looked 
her displeasure calmed down a little. 

" I dare say I was all wrong," she thought ; 
" he could not mean to be insolent. Still, he 
ought to be more careful, and not to speak of 
Rome and an old carriage in the same breath." 

No, Silvia, Mr. Meredith did not mean to be 
insolent — ^he would be insolent to no woman, 
least of all to you, so young, so charming ; to 
you, Silvia, whose laugh sounds so sweet, and 
whose eyes are so bright ; and he meant no sort 
of comparison either. But yet how you would 
hate him if you knew his estimate of your old 
Rome I He is more than irreverent, Silvia — ^he 
is skeptical and disdainful. The blood of Britons 
and Germans, those ancient foes of Rome, min- 
gles in his veins, and perhaps, though he does 
not know it, the hate of the conquered is at the 
root of all his scorn for that mighty Juggernaut 
who crushed nations beneath the wheels of her 
triumphal car. 

" No, he can have meant nothing," thought 
Silvia again. "Of course, he admires Rome. 
Every one admires Rome." 

But admiration of pagan, conquering Rome 
was not Mr. Meredith's foible, and so Silvia soon 
found out. He ^d not intrude his opinion upon 
her, he did not even express it openly, yet she 
was too quick and too keen not to discover it by 
many tokens. Her suspicions became conviction 
that very afternoon. She stood partly concealed 
from view in one of the deep drawing-room win- 
dows, looking at the rain, which was falling in 
a monotonous drizzle. The bare trees looked 
damp and chill, pools of water gleamed on the 
worn flags of the terrace, and there was no hope 
of coming blue in the grayness of the sky. Yet 
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Silvia did not feel dull— she had a Fata Morgana 
at her command, and bright visions were coming 
up to her just then one after another. The room 
was very silent. Madame de PEpine and her 
father sat near the fireplace, and both were read- 
ing when the door opened and Mr. Meredith en- 
tered. 

. "Now, Charlie, come here!" cried his step- 
father, in great glee ; "just listen to this passage 
from Plutarch. It is in the life of Lucallus. 
That grand old Plutarch P^ continued the captain, 
bringing down his hand heavily on the quarto 
Volume. " I could not live without that man." 

"Yes, you could," good-humoredly replied 
Mr. Meredith ; " and without Lucullus too." 

" Charles, you are a heathen ! " 

" Of course I am ; and hope to die one. If I 
am proud of any thing, it is that I never bent the 
knee to that old impostor Rome, but even as a 
school-boy detested her I " 

Here Silvia, having heard enough, came out 
from behind the curtain, with a heightened 
color and sparkling eyes. The captain, who 
was neither mentally nor physically a clear-sighted 
man, saw nothing ; Madame de PEpine^s gentle 
face expressed sudden concern, and Charles Mere- 
dith went on with an unmoved voice : 

"As for Plutarch, he's a delightful novelist, 
I grant it, and I read him with infinite amuse- 
ment, but I decline believing in him. You see, 
I cannot forget his account of Romulus and the 
rest of them." 

" Of all unbelieving, doubting skeptics, you 
are peer ! " cried the captain, shutting up Plu- 
tarch. "You believe in nothing — a man tells 
you that two and two make four, and you do not 
believe him." 

" DonH I ? " ejaculated Mr. Meredith, leaning 
back in his chair, and looking amused at this ve- 
hement attack. " Well, well, I did not know I 
was such an unbeliever." 

" What ails you ? " asked Madame de PEpine, 
bending toward her young friend; "does your 
head ache ? " 

" No ; but I dare say I am too nigh the fire," 
replied Silvia, drawing back. She was, to all 
seeming, intent on her netting, when Mr. Meredith 
came up to her with a slip of paper in his hand. 

"You drew this. Mademoiselle Nardi," he 
said, looking at her, then at the paper on which 
an unskilled but gifted pen had drawn two 
sketches. One represented the owner of the 
sedan-chair seated in her open carriage, and 
driving through the forest Her lofty head-dress, 
her arched neck, her ample skirts, and, above all, 
her likeness to the portrait up-stairs, prodidmed 



her identity. Opposite this appeared the shed, 
the carriage, and the turkey-cock, whose resem- 
blance to the antique beauty was faithfully pre- 
served. Two dates, with a hundred years be- 
tween each, completed the epigrammatic parallel 
Mr. Meredith had first suggested. 

" Yes, I did that," carelessly replied Silvia ; 
and taking it from his hand she made a ball of it 
to roll her thread upon. 

"That is a pity," he said; " there is real tal- 
ent in that sketch." 

Silvia raised her eyebrows and curled her lip, 

" There was a barefooted boy, who with a 
piece of charcoal drew far better things than this 
on a wall opposite Palazzo Nardi," she said. 

"But that wall is far away. Mademoiselle 
Nardi, and your pretty sketch is here." 

Silvia looked impatient. 

" What should I keep the little bit of paper 
for ? " she asked ; " can I not do another ? " 

" Then pray do cultivate that gift," he urged ; 
" you have it in a rare degree." 

Silvia looked at him, and then laughed and 
shook her head. 

" I like netting best," she said. 

" Charles ! " here c&Ued the captain, " do tell 
me what you think of this strategy." 

Mr. Meredith, thus called away, did not come 
back. 

" I do not believe him," thought Silvia, with. ^ 
a swelling heart ; " I am but an ignorant Roman 
girl, and m his heart he despises me." 

The idea had taken possession of her mind 
and coidd not be dismissed. It perverted all Mr. 
Meredith's politeness, and turned his courteous 
praise into indirect ofi'ence. That very same even- 
ing he sinned again. The captain asked bis 
daughter to sing, but, when Silvia sat down to ac- 
company Madame de PEpine, the music tbcy 
wanted was not to be found. 

" Can you improvise an accompaniment ? " 
asked Madame de PEpine with a smile. 

Silvia nodded, and at once, unhesitatingly 
like all who possess that delightful gift, she be 
gan. 

Mr. Meredith never played now, and rarely 
sang, though he had a good voice, but he had the 
theory of music at his finger-ends, and he listened 
to Silvia's improvisation with ddight and surprise. 
He remembered the accompaniment to his sis- 
ter's song very well, having often played it for 
her in years gone by. It was wholly unlike this 
to which he was listening now. In one the mel- 
ody was harmonized to its fullest extent; in 
the other it flowed like a murmuring brook, too 
subdued and low to interfere with the voice of 
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Ae siDger, and too sweet not to charm a refined 
ear like Mr. Meredith's. He took the earliest op- 
portunity to go and sit by Silvia's chair, and 
then he said to her : 

"Your accompaniment was veiy beautiful, 
Mademoiselle Nardi. You have another delight- 
* ful gift in this." 

Silvia looked at him with a half-mocking smile. 

" There was a tailor — ^* she began. 

^* Dear Mademoiselle Nardi 1 " he exclaimed, 
nusing his hands in deprecation, ** leave roe a few il- 
lusions. I want to look upon you as on one of those 
. princesses whom one reads of in fairytales, and 
who drop diamonds and pearls when they open 
their lips." 

Silvia shook her head impatiently. 

*' I want to think," he continued, ** that some 
kind godmother showered her gifts upon you at 
your birth ; but if you bring in your tailors and 
your barefooted boys, what am I to say ? " 

" When my father travelled in Tuscany once, 
and asked his way of the peasant whom he met, 
the man answered him in rhyme; and do you 
know who speaks the purest Italian?" asked 
Silvia, turning upon him with eyes that sparkled 
like black diamonds, "the Tuscan contadine, 
barefooted girls who perhaps cannot read, Mr. 
Meredith ? " 

"Am I to conclude that all Italy has had a 
'feiry grandmother." 

" Conclude what you please, Mr. Meredith," 
she replied with flashing eyes, for his tone irri- 
tated her ; " but know that things you think much 
of here are thought nothing of there." 

"I am quite aware of that," he replied, with 
perfect composure. 

Silvia looked at him. In the look of his eye, 
in the smile of his lip, she read every reproach 
which ever has been heaped on her country. She 
rose, and exclaimed impetuously : 

" I cannot bear this ! For I know what you 
mean. You mean the coltellatas and the bri- 
gands ; but those are to be found elsewhere than 
in Italy, Mr. Meredith ; and you know it — you 
know it<^' 

Her tone, her look, expressed burning indig- 
nation. There was a pause of astonishment in 
the room. Madame de I'Epine looked troubled ; 
the captain stared; Mr. Meredith did not stir. 
His head still rested on his hand, his elbow on the 
table ; his look never turned right or left ; it was 
as if Silvia had not spoken, save for a red spot on 
his cheek, and a slight, a very slight compression of 
his lips. Madame de TEpine rose and came tow- 
ard the pair. As she stood before them, pale 
and gentle, in her black-silk dress falling to her 



feet, and the book she had been reading still in 
her hand, she looked full of peace and concili- 
ation. 

"What is it?" she gently asked, and she 
glanced from her brother to Silvia, and from her 
back again to him.. 

" I have been so unfortunate as to displease 
Mademoiselle Nardi," he replied, gravely. 

" You have displeased me ; you could not dis- 
please me more," said Silvia, with tears in her 
eyes, and her lips still quivering with indignant 
emotion. 

" I regret it deeply, but need scarcely say I 
never intended it," 

The words were uttered in his coldest tone ; 
and, having spoken them, Mr. Meredith rose, and 
bowing gravely left Silvia's side. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The genial captain had a horror of scenes. 
His homely, good-humored face now expressed 
trouble and dismay. What was it all about? 
He looked at his step-son — ^Mr. Meredith was read- 
ing ; he looked at Silvia — she was netting assid- 
uously. What could they have quarrelled about, 
and why on earth had they quarrelled ? Lovers 
quarrelled, and liked it — ^indeed, it is a part of love 
to quarrel, and make it up again ; but these two 
were not lovers, and need not resort to that des- 
perate expedient in order to find life pleasant. 
" What a pity I " thought the captain, looking at 
them. In his youth a pretty girl and a handsome 
young fellow never thought of quarrelling; they 
were always friends, as a matter of course. Was 
it really true, as some philosophers averred, that 
every thing in this world was degenerating ? and 
did the natural liking which young people feel for 
each other follow that dreary rule, and decay, as 
old Father Time went on his way ? 

The captain sighed heavily and aloud at the 
thought. His daughter looked up at him, but the 
two enemies never stirred. The captain raised 
his shaggy eyebrows, thrust forth his nether lip,, 
and, shrugging his broad shoulders, intimated by 
this dumb show that matters were at the worst ^ 
between Silvia and "Charlie." Madame de 
PEpine looked long and wistfully at the pair, then 
bent her sad eyes once more on the p.age she was 
reading. 

" A cold evening," said the captain, rubbing 
his hands ; then, laying them on his knees, he 
looked around him, as if expecting an answer. 
The only one he got was from hia daughter. 
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" It is chill," she said. 

The others did not speak^one read, and the 
other netted. The captain stared, and made por- 
tentous signs with his eyebrows at his daughter, 
as much as to say, " Is she still angry ? " He 
could not bear this. Plutarch and Lucullus lost 
their attractions; a gloom was cast over the 
bright, antique page of the Greek biographer; 
the colors faded from the stirring, warlike pic- 
tures of Roman history — ^nay, the warm old draw- 
ing-room itself underwent a notable change : the 
wood fire gave not forth the same glow, and the 
captain, with a little shiver, said : 

*' I think I shall go and smoke a cigar.'' 

Forth he went at once, whistling cheerfully as 
soon as the door closed upon him, and feeling 
warmer and warmer the farther he went from the 
drawing-room down the oaken staircase to his 
own little cosy fumoir below. 

" They^ would have given me a cold in my head, 
if I had stayed longer," grumbled the captain, a 
little out of sorts with the two offenders. " I felt 
I was going to sneeze — I actually. did." 

Yes, it is chilly and ungenial when people 
quarrel, and make bitter that life which might 
be so pleasant ; and very cold was the deep si- 
lence which followed the closing of the door by 
the captain. The cracklmg of the wood, as it 
blazed brightly on the hearth, and the turning of 
the pages of Madame de l*£pine's book, alone 
were heard, and that with almost painful dis- 
tinctness. After a while, Madame de PEpine 
put by her volume, and leaned back in her arm- 
chair. She looked both languid and weary, and 
soon closed her eyes. There was a long pause ; 
then Silvia looked up. Her bright face was very 
sad, her dark eyes looked dim. Silvia began to 
imderstand that Mr. Meredith, so courteous, so 
amiable, could not possibly have intended to 
wound or offend her. And she had been pas- 
sionate and foolish — she had made a scene. Her 
mortification was almost more than she could 
bear ; her regret, her penitence proved too much 
for shame or pride. She put down her work, and 
said softly, not to waken his sister, who seemed 
to be sleeping — 

"Mr. Meredith." 

He looked up slowly at her across the table. 

" I am very sorry. I am sure now you never 
intended offending me. I hope you are not angry 
with me — I am so hasty— very full of faults." 

" Pray do not mention it," he replied, with a 
courteous smile; "and pray," ho added more 
kindly, " do not think of it." 

He spoke kindly and courteously, but Silvia 
was stung to see that his hand never left the 



page of his open book. He would be civil to 
her, but she felt that he met her penitence in do 
friendly or responsive spirit. There had never 
been much liking between them — that little was 
now over. Sie bowed gravely, and, by resuming 
her work, allowed him to return to his book, 
which he did at once. 

Silvia was impetuous, not patient, not gentle, 
but she was loving and ardent. It had been un- 
pleasant to her to dislike Meredith, and that dis-v 
like, such as it was, had no very deep roots^ It 
was a sort of fictitious feeling to which her jeal- 
ous girlish pride had first given birth. And now 
matters had come to that pass between thenoi that 
they could not very well be friends ; polite indif- 
ference was the only thing for them after such an 
outbreak. They might have gone on pretty well 
if her temper, her naughty temper, had not broken 
the charm. Mr. Meredith was not the man to be 
treated so twice. He had not moved, he had not 
changed his attitude or his look, but, spite her 
anger, Silvia had seen that red spot on his cheek, 
and that compression of his lips; and, having 
seen these signs once or twice before, she knew 
their meaning. 

Mr. Meredith was above hating her, but he 
would treat her like an ill-bred Italian girl — and 
ignore her I Silvia was of a bright temper, not 
even enough to be called cheerful, but genial and 
joyous. But even these privileged beings have 
dark hours, and this happened to be one for her. 
She remembered a time when the kindness of 
strangers was very little to her, when she ran 
about a merry child in an old Italian villa, petted 
and loved by a fond mother and a fonder father ; 
and now it was something to her that this Mr. 
Meredith was alienated and estranged by a little 
burst of temper ! She had been passionate too 
in those old days of her lost childhood, and she 
had been punished and reprieved, and tenderly 
forgiven. She remembered one eveuing when, 
after being so naughty that her father had got 
angry, her mother had interceded for her and got 
her restored to favor. At first Count Nardi would 
not look at the sinner, though he held out his 
hand, which she humbly kissed, Italian fashion ; 
but when he saw her little tear-stained face his 
heart relented, he made a sign, she jumped up 
into his arms, and, as she kissed and was kissed 
oh I how fondly a delicious sense of reconciliation 
and triumph and love and tenderness invaded her 
whole being 1 And now all that was over ; the 
two beings who so loved her were in the grave 
and with them had gone forever the tender in- 
dulgence we must never hope to win from stran- 
gers, light though our sins may be. 
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Yes, they were dead, these two kind ones. 
They slept in an old Italian campo saniOy with 
medisBval arcades around it, and the tall cypress- 
es cast long shadows over the cold stone slab 
that sealed their rest. There were armorial bear- 
ings on that stone, with a long Latin epitaph, and 
the grass was very green and deep around it, and 
a pale-blue sky looked down above almost ten- 
derly, Silvia had thought, when she saw it last, 
and bade it farewell forever, to go to Palazzo 
Nardi. For, after all, she was not a real Roman 
by birth, but called herself Roman by virtue of 
early adoption; and even in that old palace, 
which had sheltered her childhood and her youth, 
she had met with kindness and indulgence. She 
had seen little of old Prince Nardi, but that little 
had been pleasant and friendly. She had never 
read reproof in his worldly dark eyes, so brilliant 
and so keen at threescore, but had always found 
that her appearance called up in them a light 
which it was very pleasant to read. Poor Silvia, 
you are very young still, and do not know how 
pretty a piece of furniture your luxurious old kins- 
man thought you. He did not see much of you, 
to be sure, but neither did he look often at his 
Titians, and yet he never gazed on them with in- 
difference. No more could he see without pleas- 
ure this graceful young girl of his name and 
blood, who had a look so bright and a step so 
free. Some of that indulgence Mr. Meredith too 
would have given you very willingly, Silvia — ^for 
he is not wiser than old Prince Nardi — had you 
been gentle and friendly with him as you were 
with your benefactor ; but grace and youth are 
not omnipotent unless their owners will that they 
shall be so, and in Mr. Meredith's case Silvia had 
forgotten to use that wand whose magic sleeps 
when good-humor is away. 

She knew it, and blamed herself for it ; but, 
though not of a querulous nature, she blamed 
circumstances too. Why was she an orphan? 
Why had Josephine tempted her to leave Dom 
Sabino and his sister, so indulgent and so kind, 
and brought her to that French ch&teau, away 
from her own land and her own people ! Oh, to 
be back again in the Masseria with these two 
kind ones, away from these strangers, who 
scorned Rome and her children ! It was hard to 
think thus, hard to repress the tears that such 
thoughts called up. But Silvia had a strong 
will ; she had pride, too, and though her heart 
felt full, she only bent more closely over her 
work, and would not look up till she felt sure the 
I^t trace of emotion had passed away from her 
face. Then she raised her head a little proudly, 
perhaps, and in so doing sh^ saw Mr. Meredith, 



He had closed his book, and his elbow rested 
on the table, as he half bent forward, looking at 
^er with a glance so strange, so deep, so intent, 
that no woman, no girl, however innocent or in- 
experienced, could mistake its meaning. It was 
love — ^love undisguised — ^love intoxicating and 
adoring. 

If Silvia had been enchanted, she could not 
have remained more motionless under that look 
than she did. Amazement mastered her, and 
made her almost breathless. He read the mean- 
ing of her startled face, and his words deliberate- 
ly confirmed it. 

"Yes," he said in a low even voice, as if not 
to waken his sister, " I love you. The very first 
moment I saw you in this room, I loved you, and 
then as I do now, not more — not less. How 
much that is I must not expect you, who like me 
so little, to understand; but even though you 
should hate me for it — I must say it again, though 
I never meant to say it — I love you." 

His voice ceased, and with it the trance that 
had bound her. His words had called up no 
blush to her face, but a deadly paleness had set- 
tled there, as if the love thus confessed by that 
low, even voice were some terrible doom and aw- 
ful denunciation. Her eyes sought her work, her 
fingers trembled as she held it. She would not 
have looked up for worlds, and yet she knew his 
glance was withdrawn from her now — she was 
sure of it, not because she heard the pages of his 
book turning once more, but because it was an 
inward conviction strong as the surest certainty. 
And what did she feel then as she sat thus net- 
ting away, and hearmg the pattering rain on the 
stone terrace without, and the crackling of the 
wood fire on the hearth within ? .Was it fear ?— 
was it Joy ? Was it the intoxication of so sudden 
and so unexpected a triumph ? Was she elated 
to think that this Mr. Meredith, so courted, so 
admired, confessed himself at her mercy, or dis- 
mayed to find that she had achieved so unwished- 
for conquest over him ? Silvia did not know yet, 
she knew nothing save that she was troubled to 
the heart's core. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for these two that 
Madame de TEpine, raising her languid head, now 
said with a half sigh : 

" Is it raining still ? " 

"Yes, it is the rain," replied her brother, 
leaving his chair to go and sit down by her. 
" You do not seem well, Josephine." 

" Not very well." 

He took her hand and looked at her wistfully. 
Every year, every month, ever week, brought its 
change on that pale, beloved face^ aA!ll.^^ ^"vs^ 
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Charles Meredith's torment that he knew these 
tokens, and read every one. Her father was 
blind, and could ]ive his joyous life without a 
thought, without a fear — not so her brother. 
That cruel spectre who haunts our hearts when 
dear ones are ailing, and whispers evermore such 
woful tidings, was ever with him when he gazed 
on his sister. 

" You should not have come here," he half 
whispered ; " this place is too cold for you." 

*' I could not have stayed in Paris," was her 
only reply, but he understood it. No more was said. 
The clock struck ten. Madame de Pfipine rose. 

" I think I must leave you," she said. 

" I am going too," quickly put hi Silvia. 

Mr. Meredith said he would go down to the 
captain. He followed them out They heard 
him going down-stairs. They heard the door of 
the former open, and the captain's genial " Hey, 
Charlie 1 " and to all seeming the drawing-room 
was deserted for the night. 

But its loneliness did not last long. The door 
soon opened again, and Mr. Meredith came back 
alone. He sat down in his sister's chair, and 
bending forward looked long at the fire, which 
was crumbling into white ashes. Perhaps he 
too had his visions, perhaps he too looked back 
over boyhood and youth, and wondered at this 
first check in a career where success, success in 
every thing, from cricketing to engineering, had 
been the rule, a golden rule without one flaw or 
exception. The fire died out, the room began to 
feel chill, and Mr. Meredith rose, looking rather 
grave, perhaps, but looking also both calm and 
cool. 

As he closed the door behind him, and was 
going up-stairs in the dark, he heard a door open 
above, then a light flashed on the wall of the 
brown old staircase, and a young step with the 
rustling of a skirt came down. Mr. Meredith 
knew who it was ; it was Silvia coming for her 
netling, which she had forgotten on the table in 
the drawing-room below. The staircase was 
broad enough for both to pass, yet he preferred 
waiting below, and letting her move on alone. 
She came down holding a little brass lamp in her 
hand. Its light shone full on her face, and he 
could read the sudden change which came there 
when she saw him. 

She stood still for a moment, looking, with 
her little flickering lamp, like an injured young 
vestal, whom some profane intruder has followed 
to the shrine of her jealous deity. 

*5Mr. Meredith," she said, in a quick, low 
tone, *' you must never speak so to me again, or 
I shall leave the house." 



" Perhaps I have deserved this," he replied, 
his pale face flushing ; ** but your prohibition 
was not needed, Mademoiselle Nardi — ^I never 
would have spoken so again." 

Her clear look said so plainly, ** Then why did 
you so speak ? " that he answered it. '* I forgot 
myself; but you need fear nothing of the kind 
again. I know you detest me." 

** I do not detest you," she began, doubtfully, 
" but — ^but — I cannot like you so." 

He bowed and moved aside ; she came down 
and entered the drawing-room, and when she 
came forth again, Mr. Meredith was gone. 

" It is all over," thought Silvia, with a sigh 
of relief, " and now at least he knows there is 
one girl who is not wild to have him." 

This fruit at least Mrs. Groom's admonitions 
had borne, i 



CHAPTER XIV. 

There are a few delicious days in late autumn, 
days so warm and sunny that the French have 
named them Saint Martin's summer ; days, too, 
which we must look for out of the country that 
has so designated them. 

For there alone early November can stiU be 
green and genial, nor inevitably bring the fogs of 
the northern climates, or the drenching runs of 
southern ones. Such a day was the next. The 
rain was over, and in the garden at least no 
damp remtuned. The gravelled paths looked yel- 
low and dry in the sun. Soft, fleecy clouds glided 
so slowly across the blue sky, that you could 
scarcely perceive their motion. A few yellow 
chrysanthemums still bloomed in the flower-gar- 
den, and monthly roses, growing in sheltered 
nooks, had not yet ceased flowering. Every 
thing looked so balmy and so pleasant, that Ma- 
dame de I'Epine felt tempted to go and sit out, 
even before breakfast, and Mrs. Groom accom- 
panied her to a warm and sunny spot, and having 
settled her chair, her footstool, and wrapped a 
shawl around her, she left her there with a book. 

But Madame de I'Epine did not read. Too 
many pictures of the past flitted perversely be- 
tween her and the page. She leaned back in her 
chair, with her book on her lap, and her hands 
folded upon it, and her sad eyes looking at these 
fond deluders. One showed her a merry child in 
a white frock, playing at hide-and-seek with her 
brothers and her cousin in this very garden. 

And now a sad, thoughtful woman had buried 
that merry child, and taken her place forever. 
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Another vision she followed with a wistfiil look : 
a young girl, not pretty, but with the joyous 
grace of youth around her, went down an alley 
and vanished. She, too, was dead, as dead as 
the thousands who are daily laid in their graves, 
" dead beyond all wakening,'* thought Madame 
de P£pine. Yet she too had looked forward to 
long-lived happiness. On such a mild November 
day as this, in this very garden, that happy girl 
had agreed to* become her handsome cousin's 
wife. She remembered his words, his tones, his 
very looks, and her own exulting happiness, and 
how it had eRded ! 

ot always end so," she thought ; 
beauty and other gifts are more 
,ve been. For them happiness 
a few days, and does not close in 
sudden and blank disappointment." 

She sighed, and again she tried to read ; but 
this time the sound of a light step in one of the 
garden-paths made her look up. She raised her 
eyes, and saw Silvia coming toward her with 
that graceful carriage which was one of her 
many attractions. She did not see her friend, 
and Madame de TEpine looked at her closely and 
attentively. 

1 ** If one could imagine a Grecian nymph in a 
round hat and feathers, she would walk so," 
thought Madame de PEphie admiringly, " with 
that free young step and that modest grace." 

But even as the lady came to this conclusion, 
Silvia stood still ; she was listening to a bird 
who, tempted by the sun, was chirping on a 
bough in the tree above her. When the little 
warbler ceased, Silvia clasped her hands and 
uttered an emphatic Italian **brava," and the 
bird, being a shy one, flew away. It was then 
she saw Madame de TEpine sitting in the flower- 
garden looking at her, with her book on her lap. 
Nothing disconcerted at being thus caught — 
very few things disconcerted Silvia, because she 
was natural — she came toward her friend and 
said gravely : 

" He flew away. He is very cunning." 

Madame de TEpine looked at her without 
answering.. Silvia was exquisitely pretty this 
morning, and, not being a classical beauty, she 
was subject to many variations in the matter of 
good looks. There were days when she was, if 
not plain, almost unattractive, and other days 
when she would have bewitched a woman-hater 
out of his wits, so graceful, so seductive was her 
whole aspect. On this morning she was, as we 
sud, exquisitely pretty ; but she was something 
more, for there was a soft fire in her dark eyes, 
not transient but abiding, as if the spirit within 



that gave it could not help burning brightly ; 
there was a half-subdued smile on her lips, a 
gentle glow on her cheeks, that gave her a min- 
gled warmth and radiance with which Madame 
de TEpine felt dazzled. 

" Silvia," she said, " how pretty you are to-day 
— ^how very pretty I " 

Silvia's dark eyes flashed in saucy triumph, 
and she siud, gayly : 

"Ami?" 

" I was not sleeping last night," ccmtinued 
Madame de I'Epine — ^^ I mean when my brother 
spoke to you." 

Silvia looked transfixed, and her lips parted, 
but she said nothing. 

"I need not tell you how involuntarily I 
listened; I cannot imagine how he committed 
such a mistake ; my eyes were not even closed, 
and I saw him very well. But he is so absent, 
that I suppose he forgot I was in the room." 

The color deepened on Silvia's cheeks, but 
still she was silent. 

** Silvia, he asked you for no answer, and you 
gave him none — but I love him very dearly. Oh I 
Silvia, Silvia,^- tell me if you like him ! " 

She had Hs^ i^d she took Silvia's hand as 
she said this. sTbe yoong girl's fearless eyes were 
at once rused to her. ' ^* 

" No," she answered, ** I had not thought of 
such a thing. How should I like him ? " 

She spoke quite frankly, but with a smile, 
careless in its frankness, that slightly troubled 
Charles Meredith's sister. 

"My dear little Silvia," she said, passing 
her arm around the young girl and looking 
tenderly down in her &ce, " it is very natural 
that you should not know, and I have no right 
to question, but, oh I if you could love him — ^if 
you could — how happy it would make him and 
me ! " 

"He has spoken to you," sdd Silvia, with a 
little frown. 

No, he had not spoken, replied Madame de 
I'Epine, she had not even seen him that day, but 
Silvia was very dear to her, and she loved her 
brother more than she could say. Silvia heard 
her and looked at the ground, at a tree, at any 
thing but Madame de I'Epine ; then she said de- 
cisively— 

" I can never like him." 

" Never I " replied Madame de I'Epme, much 
chagrined, " you will never be my sister, Silvia ? " 

The word " sister " moved Silvia very much. 
Her lips quivered, her eyes grew* dim, and she 
threw her arms around Madame 4e FEpine's neck 
as she exclaimed : 
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" Oh ! how I wish I could, how I wish it — ^but 
I cannot — indeed I cannot 1 " 

Madame de TEpine sighed. There was no 
hope that these two, her brother and her friend, 
would meet and walk hand in hand along the 
, smooth or rugged paths of life. Charles would 
do far better in a worldly point of view, but 
then oould he erer find a girl she should like 
so well as Silvia ? She was both grieved and dis- 
appointed. 

** Do not mind me — do not regret me," said 
Silvia — **I am not good at all. He would be 
quite unhappy with me, you know. Shall I go 
and fetch my work, and come and sit with you ? " 
she suddenly asked, relaxing her hold of Madame 
de PEpine. 

"Yes, do," answered her friend, somewhat 
surprised at this change of mood; but she 
understood its meaniog when, as soon almost* 
as Silvia was gone, she was joined by her 
brotheri 

Mr. Meredith looked very well this morning, 
well and cheerful. He looked after Silvia, then 
at'his sister, and he said, gayly : 

** Decidedly I am not in Mm)am)i{ir1ln Nardi's 
good graces. Well, well, IjiuqJftHlfJity 

His sister looked at ^M,mi^f^ felt doubly 
perplexed. She could AlTunderstand, seeing 
him, as he stood by her side, in all the pride and 
beauty of his young manhood, that Silvia should 
not care for a prize so rare ; and she also won- 
dered at the careless composure of Mr. Meredith's 
manner. Did he, accustomed to succeed in all 
things as he was, think himself sure of prevailing 
over this wayward girl ? 

" You can bear it," she said, after a while, 
" but will you not find it hard ? " 

A slight tinge of color rose to his pale cheek. 

"You were not asleep?" he said, a little 
hastily. 

" I was not, Charles ; and do not mistake me. 
I was more surprised than I can say. I love her 
dearly, but — " 

" But she does not care a pin for me. I know 
it, Josephine ; do not think I have any illusions 
on the subject. I will not question you — ^I will 
not ask if you were attempting to persuade her 
when I came up ; but if you were, it was kind, 
but very useless. I met her on the staircase last 
night, after we had parted. I had been sitting 
awhile in the drawing-room, and she came down 
for her work, which she had forgotten. She ad- 
dressed me ; her words were brief, but dear. If 
I ever speak of love to Mademoiselle Nardi again, 
she leaves this htuse. She said it, Josephine, and 
she meant it." 



Madame de PEpine colored. 

"Surely," she said, with some displeasure, 
" that was not called for." 

" Well, we must be fair even to our enenues," 
said Mr. Meredith, smiling. " You see, I knew 
she hated me, and, knowing it, why did I make 
a fool of myself, and look at her, and, being 
caught thus looking by her two black eyes, why 
did I speak ? I believe I spoke just because she 
detests me. I felt no hope, and expressed none. 
It was not the love-making of a man who wants 
to marry ; and, depend upon it, inexperienced as 
she is, Mademoiselle Nardi understood all this, 
and felt afiEronted. Perhaps I gave her cause, 
and though I am guiltless of voluntary imperti- 
nence, perhaps I have deserved her sharp treat- 
ment. At all events, need I say th%t I will, and 
must obey her ? " 

" You did not deserve it," a little indignantly 
said his sister. " When you speak of love to my 
fnend, you mean such love as any woman might 
be proud to inspire ; and if she were not a fool- 
ish child — " 

" She would certainly appreciate me," inter- 
rupted Charles, with an amused smile. *' Don't 
you see, Josephine, that Roman history has to 
ana^OlP for it all? Mutius, ScsBvola, Segolus, 
CaaiMtft and tuUi guanUy have undone me. Kade- 
moiselte Nardi is half a heathen, though she does 
not know it, and she has all sorts of heathen 
fancies, in which I must always disappoint her. 
Besides, we jarred from the first — why I do not 
exactly know, but I have seen it." 

" Oh I why did I ever bring her to this 
house?" exclaimed Madame de TEpine, much 
distressed. "When, instead of remaining in 
Paris, I decided on coming here, my fear was 
not for you, Charles, but — why not confess it ? 
— for her." 

" For her I " said Mr. Meredith, much sur- 
prised — "you mean that you were afraid lest 
she should care too much for me ? You amaze 
me. In the first place, I fancy that such calam- 
ities rarely happen to persons of your sex ; in 
the second, I am sure that, if I had known Made- 
moiselle Nardi when she was a baby in long- 
clothes, I should have foretold that she would 
grow up into a very flinty-hearted young crea- 
ture. She has a warm, bright nature, but it is 
no fault of hers that her heart cannot ache 
easily." 

" Well, but you will suflFer," said his sister. 

" Very little," he answered, coolly ; " I am not 
so sure that I like her, though in looking at her 
I lost my self-command. Besides, my private 
opinion of Cupid is, that if it were not for the 
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norelists and the poets, his quiver would be uearly 
as full of arrows as when Fate first put it into 
his little plump hand. It is they who keep the 
little god going. Why should I like this girl, so 
as to make myself miserable about her! She 
hates me, to begin with. She sees insult in my 
ciTil speeches, an ofience in my affection. She is 
not a beauty, she has neither money nor accom- 
plishments, though she has natural gifts, and to 
me at least she is not amiable. Why, then, 
should I like her ? " 

** Because she is pretty and natural, and grace- 
ful, and original," replied Madame de TEpine, 
smiling ; ** because she attracts you irresistibly, 
and all the more so that she does not care about 
you." 

Mr. Meredith colored and laughed. 

" Granted," he said ; " but I shall have to get 
over it — for I shall certainly never infringe the 
prohibition Mademoiselle Nardl has laid upon 
me. So do not trouble your mind about me, 
Josephine ; and, above all, do not try to persuade 
her into liking your brother. She is very charm- 
ing, but she has plenty of faults, and I have plenty 
more. I dare say we should not be happy tOr 
gether, and are best apart." 

" Then what did yon ever intend, Charles ? " 
asked Madame de PEpine, looking chagrined. 

**l8 it necessary to intend any thing?" he 
carelessly replied, ** when you happen to be the 
particular aversion of the girl you would like to 
please, and are too clear-sighted not to pe^^ceive 
it, is it necessary to intend any thing ? To for- 
get her would be the only wise course; only 
somehow or other one cannot do that — as I found 
out last evening when I betrayed myself so sud- 
denly. I would never have spoken to her, Jose- 
phine, if she had not looked up I Cui bono ? Of 
course she is woman enough to triumph over my 
defeat. However, that is nothing." 

Madame de TEpine looked at her brother in 
sorrowful perplexity. 

Mr. Meredith, it seemed, had never intended 
any thing. He hod, indeed, indulged himself 
with a look too fond, and on being detected he 
had felt bound in pride and honor to speak ; but 
he had intended nothing. Of course if Silvia had 
taken this differently, very different, too, would 
have been his feelings ; but she had shown dis- 
pleasure, and signified it, and Mr. Meredith was 
not the man or the lover to sue very humbly for 
a lady's favor. He took her rejection as a matter 
of course ; he meant to abide by it, and his sister 
felt and saw that she must be passive. For sup- 
pose she were to persuade Silvia into loving him, 
how did she know that he would be willing to 



second her efforts ? She looked at him, and she 
could read no strong signs of regret on his face. 
Still she felt sure that he suffered, and she ex- 
claimed in much distress : ' 

"I should have *foreseen this, and never 
brought her here. It is my fault — ^it is my fsMiA " 

** Foreseen that I should be such a simpleton 
as to care for that little Roman girl ! No, Jose- 
phine, you were not bound to foresee a most un- 
likely thing. And do not trouble about the con- 
sequences of last night's folly. I give you my 
word that your friend- shall not even feel any awk- 
wardness when we meet again ; for," he added, 
** I came to tell it you — ^I have just got a tel^am 
calling me away to Paris for a few days." 

His sister gave him a searching look, which 
he answered by putting the telegram in her hand. 

** I shall be home after to-morrow," he said ; 
** but I must go at once, so good-morning, and 
good-by." 

He kissed her, and left her with the same 
easy, cheerful aspect, which made it impossible 
for his sister to know how far Mademoiselle Nar- 
di's rejection affected him or not. Did his heart 
bleed from a deeper wound than he cared to 
show, even tQi^^^r kind eyes? Was he really 
such a stoic th)ii^|p.^hjjd lose the girl he liked, 
and smile at his def^aTt^ or did there lurk within 
him some secret hope, hidden and unconfessed, 
which conquered the present trouble, and lured 
him on with fair visions of a triumph yet to come ? 
Madame de PEpine could not telL So far as she 
knew, her brother was by no means a cold man, 
though he was a self-possessed one. So far as 
she knew, too, Silvia was his first love. Strange 
that he who had remained unmoved by the high- 
bred grace of lovely Ada Gray, should be smitten 
in a moment by the little half-wild thing. 

" And I do believe he is desperately in love 
with her, after all ! " thought Madame de PEpine 
as the " little half-wild thing," having seen Mr. 
Meredith leave, now came back to her friend with 
the little basket which held her work dangling in 
her hand. Madame de PEpine did not allude at 
once to the matter which was uppermost in her 
thoughts ; when she introduced it at last, it was 
to hint rather than express the hope that what 
had passed would throw no restraint on Silvia. 

Mademoiselle Nardi had never hinted a thing 
in her life. She could be silent, but when she 
spoke it was quite plainly. 

" No, no," she said, a little impatiently. " I 
do not mind it at all. He will never speak about 
it again. And what do I care about it ? He does 
not really care about me, you know," she added, 
saucily, " it was a fancy. Dom Sablna '^^^ 'eff^ 
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once, long ago, says the principessa. He saw a 
lady, and for a week he could neither eat nor 
drink ; but it went away, and his appetites came 
back. He eats rery heartily now," philosophi- 
cally added Mademoiselle Nardi 

Madame de I'Epine made no comment on this 
speech, but she thought Charles Meredith's case 
a hard one ; and, though she liked Silvia very 
dearly, she wished she had never brought her to 
Saint R6my. 

Mr. Meredith's estimate of Mademoiselle Nardi 
was a correct one in the main. She was flinty, 
hard-hearted indeed, as youth almost always is in 
those cases. She felt provoked and annoyed at 
Mr. Meredith's passion. She disliked him, and 
did not care for his trouble or his pain. It would 
have grieved her to see him suffer, she could 
have wept with pity if he had died ; but to feel 
any thing save annoyance, because he had hap. 
pened to take a fancy to her, was out of her 
power. She did not want him to like her. Why 
did he like her ? She had done nothing to make 
him like her; and if he would like her, why 
ianto peggio^ and there was an end of the matter, 
80 far as she, Silvia Nardi, was concerned. 

But, cool and careless though she was, it re- 
lieved her to find that the offender was out of the 
way for a few days at least. She would have 
liked, in the mean while, to hear nothing about 
him, and to forget that such a person as Mr. 
Meredith existed. And she might have done so, 
if it had not been for Mrs. Groom and the stoker's 
widow. It rather^amused, and at the same time 
rather provoked Silvia, to hear these two discours- 
ing on the same theme, for her benefit, as she felt, 
and yet so differently. Mrs. Jones was a little 
babyish, half-shrewd, half-silly young creature, 
who did her best to steer her little boat through 
life ; and who, having taken it into her foolish 
little head that a handsome young man and a 
pretty girl who live in the same house must needs 
be smitten with each other, thought to please Sil- 
via, and forward her own interests, by gently 
purring Mr. Meredith's pnuses in the Italian girl's 
ear. She liked them both, to begin with, for 
both had been kind to her ; and besides, they 
were a living novel, and though Mrs. Jones 
could scarcely spell, she had that strong appetite 
for romantic histories which is one of the character- 
istics of this novel-reading age. So she built up 
her little edifice of love and courtship, to end 
in wedded bliss, and secured her own ends as she 
thought by never omitting an opportunity of in- 
troducing Mr. Meredith's name when idleness or 
kindness brought SQvia to see her. For of course 
this pretty Italian lady would marry the hand- 



some young gentleman ; and of course Madame 
de I'Epine, who had a bad cough, would go off 
somewhere to some warm country or other, and 
take that sharp-tongued and keen-eyed Mrs. 
Groom along with her. Then, of course, too, the 
young people would live in the chateau, and Mrs. 
Jones would be housekeeper, and, giving up the 
pigs and the poultry, rustle about the place in 
the dignity of a silk gown ; and William would 
be butler, and John gamekeeper in time. So 
what between these romantic and maternal visionB, 
Mrs. Jopes, whose grief was gently giving way to 
time, allowed her mind to dwell on Mr. Meredith's 
and Silvia's concerns rather more than was 
pleasant to Mademoiselle Nardi. 

Mrs Jones's favorite theme was the state of 
acute, not to say distracting grief Mr. Meredith 
must be in at leaving Saint R6my. She was es- 
pecially eloquent on this subject one bleak day, 
when Silvia had come to see how Mrs. Jones was 
getting on, and she had found Mrs. Jones in a 
brown study. Now Silvia, too, liked her little 
bit of romance, and very sweet to her was the 
Auld Robin Gray story of this young thing's life. 
When she came into the dark old room in which 
Mrs. Jones sat by a window with the wintry 
light stealing through lozenge panes of greenish 
glass, her work lying idly on her lap, while her 
blue eyes rested dreamily on the two boys, one 
of whom was horse to the other one's coach, 
Silvia, stopping in the doorway, thought : 

" She is thinking of her old husband, who was 
so good and so kind when she was so lonely — so 
lonely." 

And when she came forward, there was pity 
in her heart, and tenderness in her soft dark 
eyes. Mrs. Jones looked up at her with a little 
start, and rose and courtesied humbly ; but Silvia 
put her two hands on the young widow's shoul- 
ders, and gently pushed her down in her chair. 

** Tou must not," she said, with a chiding 
frown — " you must not grieve." 

** No, miss, I must not," said Mrs. Jones, sigh- 
ing — " every one has got their troubles. Now, 
there's that good, kind Mr. Meredith, who has 
been so good to me, and I am sui'e he's fretting 
himself to death as it were at being away. For 
of course when one's heart is in a place, as it 
were, it is a hard case to be away from it." 

Silvia, very much provoked, withdrew her 
bauds from Mrs. Jones's plump shoulders, and 
looked at her very coldly. 

**Mr. Meredith likes travelling," she said, 
dryly. — " Come here, John and William, I have 
brought you some cake." 

She turned her back on Mrs. Jones as the 
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two children ran up to her, but she could not pre- 
vent Mrs. Jones's voice from going on in a slow, 
monotonous drawl : 

" Ah I that's very true, miss, but travelling 
fun't much when a young gentleman is tender- 
hearted, and has left all he cares for behind him." 

*< She is a pert, vulgar little thing,'' thought 
Silvia, angrily; and poor Mrs. Jones, uncon- 
scious of offence, and convinced that she was help- 
ing William to his post of butler, and John to 
the office of gamekeeper, went on putting her 
foot deeper and deeper into it 

"There are plenty who would not fret, I 
know — ^young men are so gay; hut then, when 
they are kind-hearted, as it were, ^tain't the 
^ame thing." 

Silvia turned on her with a flushed face. 

** Perhaps Miss Gray is in Paris," she said. 

Mrs. Jones's blue eyes grew round again with 
coostemation and amazement. She had no idea 
who this Miss Gray was ; but no evil fairy's spell 
could have laid her enchanted castles more quick- 
ly in the dust than the utterance of her name. 
Of course, if there was a Miss Gray, all her 
plana and hopes came to naught. Her silk dress 
turned back into plain alpaca ; William's butler's 
black coat, John's gamekeeper's badge, grew so 
dim, that they faded away and vanished even 
while Silvia was speaking; and Silvia, uncon- 
scious of the blow she had inflicted, went on, 
coolly giving Mrs. Jones the coup de grdce: 

" You have never seen Miss Gray,Mr8. Jones ! 
Oh, she is so lovely and so amiable ! " 

** I am sure I am very glad ! " murmured poor 
Mrs. Jones, who felt very miserable. 

" And now she will never worry me again," 
thought Silvia ; and as the cake was out, and she 
felt no further inclination for Mrs. Jones's com- 
pany, she went up to Mrs. Groom's room. Here, 
of course, she found a very different view of 
things. '(Mrs. Jones was barely twenty-five, and 
Mrs. Groom was near fifty — and twenty-five and 
fifty stand at the antipodes in their estimate of 
the feelings of young gentlemen. Indeedi about 
their feelings Mrs. Groom did not trouble herself 
in the least, though she did, as usual, trouble her- 
self a great deal about their defenceless position. 
Her only hope for Mr. Meredith was, that he was 
BO absent. 

'* Mr. Meredith can take care of hunself," tart- 
ly said Silvia, scarcely less provoked than with 
Mrs. Jones. " Young men get on very well, Mrs. 
Groom." 

"In novels, marozelle! Don't they get on 
there ? " replied Mrs. Groom. « Not that I dislike 
novels. They are company to me. I like the 



people in them. So civil and well-behaved. 
Beal ladies and gentlemen. And I don't dislike the 
bad ones either. If I had been Rebecca," grave- 
ly added Mrs. Groom, " I would just have given 
up that namby-pamby Ivanhoe and taken the 
Templar. He was a man." 

" But, Mrs. Groom, Rebecca could not marry 
the Templar.'» 

** Couldn't she ? " replied Mrs. Groom, compos- 
edly, " well, that's a pity, to be sure ! " 

But it did not seem to Silvia that Mrs. Groom's 
feelings were much modified by this considera- 
tion, from which it appeared that the Mrs. Groom 
of real life, and the Mrs. Groom of the novel- 
reading world, were two very different persons." 

" I like Lord Orville, too," continued Mrs. 
Groom, musingly — ** such a gentleman ! And 
Sam Weller," she added, with an abrupt transi- 
tion, " he's a good one. How Mr. Meredith used 
to laugh over him when he was a boy, poor gen- 
tleman." 

As Mrs. Groom seemed inclined to go back to 
Mr. Meredith's peculiar position as a defenceless 
young man, ^Ivia prudently left her. 

" What between Mrs. Groom and Mrs. Jones,'* 
she thought, as she went down-«tairs, " I shall 
wish never to set my eyes Q^ Mr. Meredith 
again." 

But this was not to be ; and, as if to show 
Silvia how little our wishes have to do with life 
and its daily events, she met Mr. Meredith him- 
self on the staircase, and on the very spot where 
she had said to him : 

" You must never speak so to me again, or \ 
shall leave the house." 

It was impossible for her to say whether he 
remembered this. He was coming up toward 
her with his hand on the balusters, and the light 
from a tall window falling full on his face. He 
smiled as their looks met, and greeted her with 
extended hand and friendly courtesy ; no trace 
of the look which she remembered was in his calm 
eyes, no tone of the voice which she had heard 
lingered in his calm language. She might have 
dreamed both for all that there appeared of either 
in the man before her. She tried to be as self- 
possessed as he was, and feeling that she failed, 
the sense of her failure brought so warm a glow 
to her cheek, that the captain, who was coming 
up after his son, exclaimed admiringly : 

" We need not mind about our flowers being 
dead. Mademoiselle Nardi. It is as good as being 
in a garden to look at you. Eh t Charlie ? " 

" Saint B6my agrees with Mademoiselle Nar- 
di," replied Mr. Meredith, smiling ; " I find her 
looking remarkably welL" 
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" Well," cried the captain, who, remembering 
that these two were enemies, wanted to do his 
best to make matters straight between them, 
"say charming, charming. Don't be afn^d to 
be frank, I have accustomed Mademoiselle Nardi 
to plain speaking. When she comes down look* 
ing a little yellow, I tell her so. *■ Mademoiselle 
« Nardi, you are yellow to-day,' I say ; * you have sat 
up reading late.' And when she comes down 
looking as fresh as a flower, I tell her so, too." 

** Thank you, captain," said Silvia, giving 
him a saucy little nod ; and she continued to go 
down while they entered the drawing-room. 
And as she went down, Silvia thought : " It is all 
over. I felt it in the very touch of his hand. It 
is all over." 



CHAPTER XV. 

AuTUUN had been warm and sunny, but 
winter had come early, and it came with bitter 
winds, that withered the last green traces of 
autumn ; and sharp frosts, that covered garden 
and landscape with a chill white garment. 

On a gray December afternoon, with a prom- 
ise of snow in its dull, low sky, Silvia sat in one 
of the deep drawing-room windows. Her work 
had fallen on her lap, and, looking down on leaf- 
less trees and blank, bare paths, she thought of 
Palazzo Nardi, and its camellias, that bloomed all 
the winter long, and its orange-trees, ever laden 
with golden fruit ; and as this vision of a sunny 
land and an azure sky came back to her, Silvia, 
forgetting that there are rainy days in her grand 
old Home, heaved a little sigh, and looked up. 

A pile of books on a round table near the fire 
concealed Madame de PEpine from Silvia's view. 
Now and then her pale thin hand took or re- 
placed a volume, but that hand, with its flashing 
diamond rings, and the hem of a dark-silk robe, 
was all the young girl saw' of her friend. Mr. 
Meredith was more visible, but not less absorbed 
than his sister. He leaned back in Ms chair, 
reading. His handsome face looked like pale 
marble on that dark-velvet background. It was 
very handsome indeed — remarkably so ; but Sil- 
via wondered at his knit brow and compressed 
lips. Was he studying something so very diflBcult ? 
Could any thing be difficult for Mr. Meredith ? 
He, too, more chilly than Silvia, was sitting by 
the fire. 

"That, at least, U cheerful," thought Silvia, 
a little provoked at her isolation between this 
studious pair. 



It was very cheerful, indeed. Logs of wood, 
piled on the broad hearth, were burning with a 
joyous blaze. The bright glow filled the room. 
It gave warmth to the deep, rich velvet carpet ; 
it stole up to the lofty ceiling, and played there 
midst the gray shadows ; it lighted up the old 
portrait of a lady in blue on the wall, till her 
faded face softened back into life, and her lips 
seemed to smile, and her eyes to shine, like one 
who hears a pleasant, genial tale. 

" What would I not give to know Mademoi- 
selle Nardi's thoughts about my sister's great- 
aunt ? " here said Mr. Meredith's voice ; and Sil- 
via, turning full upon him, saw that he had put 
his book by, and was looking at her with frank 
curiosity. 

" I was 'only thinking she might as well walk 
out of her frame and warm herself a bit by the 
fire," replied Silvia, gravely. " She must bo 
cold, always hangmg up there, and tired, I 
should think, to be forever smelling her rose, 
poor thing 1 I used to pity the statues m Pa- 
lazzo Nardi, always so bare and chill in their 
niches." 

" Very kind and humane," said Mr. Meredith; 
" but does it not occur to you. Mademoiselle 
Nardi, that the world is very full aa It is, and 
that, if pictures and statues become animate, the 
increase might be inconvenient? Then some of 
the consequences are decidedly alarming to con- 
template. Imagine a few^eroes in Greek cos- 
tume entering Lady John's drawing-room f— nay, 
what would you feel if a Muse or a Goddess way-^ 
laid you in a garden-path ? But these are trifite. 
I shudder to think of dead heroes, who would 
want to fight their grand battles over again — of 
dead beauties, who would insist on carrying all 
once more before them. Fancy a Cleopatra let 
loose, or a Mary Stuart, or twenty more, whom I 
cold mention — all lovely, all dangerous, all sirens, 
who won by the ear as well as by the eye I No, 
no. Mademoiselle Nardi; tou are a kind fairy, 
but, thank Heaven, your power is limited — ^your 
wand ^lannot break the two great spells of Death 
and Time 1 Let these gentlemen and ladies rest, 
I say. It may not be pleasant to hang against a 
wall, or to stand, and sometimes on one leg, in 
a niche for a very, very long time, but these are 
the drawbacks of beauty and fame." 

. " Charles, do explain this to me," said Madame 
de I'Eplne, hafliding her book to her brother. 

She wanted some mysterious geological ques- 
tion made clear, for there were few things in the 
way of study which she did not attempt, and an 
argume&t in which Silvia took no sort of interest 
followed between her and her brother. Again 
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Blieloolieil out oF the nindon', feetlog more dull 
tad more lonRly than ever, 

Madame de rEpino'a few viait3 had long ago 
been returned, and with ihem Booial lifo iu Saint 
B^m; had seemed'to end, bo far as the luhatiit- 
uits of the chateau were coDcerned. 

" A fairy might as well have enchanted me in 
a caatle in a wood," Silvia thongbt sometimes ; 
" ^e never go out, and no one ever comes ta us. 
Aa to Ur. Meredith, I wonder he remembered my 
eiiatenee to-daj. He has already forgotten it 

She felt a little provoked, and not for the first 
tbne, with Madame de TEpine's brother. It had 
been some satisfaction to her to feel that he, who 
bad been so oourted and bo admired, had learned 
at Jast a plain, unflattering lesson from a portion- 
leas and Dot very beautiful lUilian girl. But on 
Hiat aatisfactiou a sort of discontent bad quiekly 
foOowed. Her rejiulae had produced no sort of 
apparent change in Mr. Meredith, He bad, in- 
deed, grotvn BO abacDt of late, that he somctimea 
seemed ecarccly aware of her presence; but 
otherwiBC he was quite friendly with her, and es- 
pecially quite at his ease. 

"Of course be could cot be so if he eared 
about me still," now thought Silvia; "and of 
conrse he does qoI, after the way in which I 
treated him ; but I do wonder why he 

Aud as Mr. Meredith was once more absorbed 
tn bis book, she looked up at him as if his si 
ftee could teil her the tale of that by-gout 
aio F b h' d h book M dam daJT 

No hmg p g^ «it» 

th an to ol la. 
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hisy read than Mr. Meredith's, 
'lOg at him, Bure that bo could 
urgctting that his sister could ; 



t^ie old story, ^verdgoswho 
repent. Charlea T. put 



Q fur a tnonVs cowl ; he had 
funeral performed, with coffln, pall, end 
cliontiDg, but he- forgot to bury his own heart. 
So, too, with Silvia, It was very easy to forbid 
Mr, Meredith ever to speak of love agaio, but It 
waa not so easy to cheek the natural regret for a 
lover — fond, young, and handsome — who had 
every thing to recommend him to a lady's favor, 
]ied done it, and she must abide by it; 
and with a sort of impatience at her own weak- 
thinking of all this, she rose, and going 
up to bee friend said, a little abruptly, for she 
dstic to be very partial to study : 
fond you ace of those books, Joafi- 
pbine I " 

They have been good friends to me, Silvio." ^ 

Well, I like books, too, but not always, yal^ 

I ; not at every hour of the day, I meanJ! ''. ^t 

1 underEtand, I wooder how oft^ » Jb) 

you change your mind, Silvia mia." , 

"Ohl BO often," waa llie o^yi'tiilft "But 
see there are eo man; k^^iq.a!le." 
"Are there, t^uly^" .- 
" Yes, there ia nj peotgraudmother, the ab- 
bcsa, who becano^ Duivwhcn her husband died, 
am like ttV^beit I am good. Then there is 
ly greaWpfick, Chvallere Nardi, who wrote bad 
vcraM*-t!liea |-nm a little bit of a Clifibrd, you 
ky/(; arpd when—" 

y^Bae Silvia paused, and the sound of the door 
mttufng and abutting again made her look round. 
II was Mr. Meredith, who had risen and left tho 

" And when I find out any thing new I lay it 
5 the Cliffords," continued Silvia. 

" Waa there do aludlous Nardi, Silvia f " 

" Dom Salvatore Nardi was a priest, and very 
earned, I believe." 

"I wish you would like study then, my dear, 
wish all girls would. If they could always be 
■oung and pleasant to look at, and amiable and 
ascinatiiig, they need care very little for it, par- 
hapB ; but these are the gifts of a few only, and 
of ibuse few for a very short time. Domestic ties 
BJid domestic happiness are not every woman's 
ot. Some remain single ; others arc left wid- 
owed and childless. Thousands aud hundreds 
of thonsanda find time a ceaseless burden, a bitter 
cause of discontent. They read until they ore 
palled with books; for reading is not work, and 
the charm and power of study is to ho labor, 
(Jb 1 if I eould but give these my ciperienoc, if 
I could say to them : ' Are you religious, then 
atudy, for to eitend tho powers of the wonderful 
mind God gave you is one of the noblest forms 
of worship. Study, if it were only to remain 
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breathless at the marvels of God's world.' I 
have books and treatises here/' added Madame 
de I'Epine, laying her thin hand on some of the 
volumes by her side, ** which are to me so many 
grand 7> Deums, Sometimes they confound roe 
at man's littleness, and sometimes they raise him 
to the most sublime heights, and make him all 
but divine. What a being must that be for whom 
the world was prepared so long and waited ages, 
and to whom all creatures are subject I True, 
one must not pin one's futh to systems, for out 
of one wrong hypothesis countless errors may 
spring, but abundant truths are left — ^truths lovely 
and marvellous — truths in every direction — truths 
which deal with stone or crystal, or insect, or 
mosses and ferns, or sea-weed growing in the 
strange gardens of the sea, or shells which were 
once the abodes of lost species ! Do not wonder, 
Silvia, that I like study. I do not like— I love 
it, and fin4 it a rare boon to spell a few words in 
th« great bo©jc of knowledge, of which all the 
pages will lie op^dsi^o A|» hereafter. It is the de- 
light of little chadreiW^'dl«t their father's knee, 
and, looking up at him^^lfi^teur the great things 
he can do. For unbounded iMartwUon as well as 
love is part of the child's woreSf^ ' Thus, too, 
feeling but a little child in my giW Father's 
sight, I sit and listen, and lookmg at HisSq^orks I 
learn a little, a very little ; for what can a 
understand ? But when they perplex me I thin 
* My dear Father knows best' Besides, I know| 
too, that a day will come, when what was dark 
will be made clear. So I trust and wait." 

" You are very good," said SUvia, absently ; 
for, alas I only half her friend's homily had 
reached her ear ; and while Madame de I'Epine 
hoped she had made an impression, Silvia was 
saying to herself: 

" He cares so little about me now that he 
left the room while I was talking, without so 
much as waiting till I finished the sentence I had 
begun. I don't want him to like me, but he 
might be civil ! " 



As Silvia thought thus, a little resentfully, the Nardi. Baptiste is a w 



captam entered the room, laden with maps and 
books, and looking, as usual, the happiest of 
men. As usual, too, he was quite willing to im- 
part the cause of his happmess to whosoever 
•might be pleased to Usten ; and in his lightest 
••nd most exuberant tone he exclaimed, throwing 
•himself back in a chair as he spoke : 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, I am going to devote 
the day to one of your countrymen — the great 
Lucullus, who is going to fight the great Mithri- 
dates. Here we are ! This is Otryse in Phrygia. 
These are the Roman eagles," added the captain, 



sticking into the map before him a set of pins 
with little waxen heads, in which only a lively 
imtt^nation could recognize the imperial bird; 
" and here are the Roman troops, thirty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand ffve hundred horse. 
Mithridates is there, strong in men, but poor in 
provisions, a sad plight for a commander opposed 
to a general like Lucullus, who understood the 
art of starving his enemies. Ah ! we shall have 
terrible work presently. Mademoiselle Nardi — 
the beautiful Monimia attempting to hang herself 
with her diadem, which breaks." 

Here the captain interrupted his own histori- 
cal oration to exclaim eagerly : 

" Surely that is Pierre's voice below ! And 
Josephine is gone ; we'll have him up. You*lI 
like to see Pierre the louvetier, Mademoiselle 
Nardi.-^^]lharUe," he added, going to the door, 
and whispering over the balusters, ''come up 
vrith Pierre, Mademoiselle Nardi wants to see a 
louvetier." 

Silvia put down her work, much puzzled ; 
and presently Mr. Meredith entered the room, 
followed by a dark young man, in a blue coat 
with red facings, a leather girdle, and a hunting- 
knife. 

"Weill" eagerly said the captain, "what 
news ? " 

" The news," replied the keeper, " is, that 
Baptiste has been out again." 

" Just like him I What has he done ? " 
** Frightened Pierrette to death, and carried 
offaV^eep." ' " 

e thief! " 
ou have got brigands here too I " ex- 
claimed Silkj*? "^1*^ sudden triumph. 

Pierre's rotf g^ brown face took an odd mean- 
ing. The captn^ threw himself back in his chair 
and roared alouakjfro™ ^^6 excess of enjoyment, 
and Mr. Meredith l|K>'^®d ^*b the utmost grav- 
ity, while his step^^^^er went on with a loud- 
pealing ha! ha! — \\ 

" Our brigands ardis,^'^^"^'^^*^*^> Mademoiselle 
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po," cried Silvia, in the 

i but why is he called 

g a sudden and dls- 



" Oh ! we have them 
ardor of her patriotism ; 
Baptiste ? " she added, da 
trustful look around her. 

" Simply to distinguish hij^ ^^<^ ^^^ inferior 
brethren. You see the comm\<P^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ wolves 
do mischief, of course, but fariW^®" ^^ °*^* ^^^ 
a few mishaps, till Baptiste ha*^<^^"*® ®"*- The 
is the real tug of war, for Bai^*^^*® ^^ ^^^ ^° 
gray, and wily as a fox, and tferocious withai^ 
Baptiste knowg as well as Pierr i *^®^*^ ^^®^ ^^^ 
wolves are gomg to be beaten rfP' whether be- 
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cause he has spies or scouts, or through the pen- 
etration of genius, ia more than I can tell you, 
but so it is. He knows it." 

Silvia looked at Pierre in evident doubt, but 
the man nodded and Siud — 

" He knows it." 

'* Then why does not some one go out alone 
and kill him ? " she asked, impetuously. 

" With what ? " asked Pierre, winking at the 
captain, who was still in high glee. 

*' Mademoiselle Kardi," put in Mr. Meredith, 
"when Baptiste sees a man with a gun m his 
hand, he takes the hint and goes home ; and when 
Baptiste expects a troublesome visitor he invari- 
ably goes out. Baptiste is a consummate gen- 
eral, but he is like one of your old Romans, his 
battles are all won by the policy of abstention." 

Silvia's dark eyes left Mr. Meredith's pale, 
amused face to seek Pierre's brown features ; 
and Pierre nodded and looked sagacious, and 
said Baptiste was a sly one, he was. There was 
a moment's pause — a moment's, no more — then 
Silvia said, with a little scornful curl of her pretty 
Grecian lip : 

" My father had a pistol ; he would have shot 
Baptiste." 

The captain's merriment, which Ijad subsided, 
woke anew at this speech, and he shook his 
head at Pierre, whose bronzed face took a deep 
red dye. Suddenly stripping his arm, he bared 
it to the elbow, and almost thrust it under Sil- 
via's face. 

" Does mademoiselle see that ? " he asked, dis- 
playing a long, jagged scar ; " well, then, these 
are the marks of Baptiste's teeth. I wanted to 
kill Baptiste, I wanted the whole country to talk 
of me ; and if my foot had not slipped, why, 
I might have done it, mademoiselle, though I 
was only a boy. As it was, he pinned me there, 
and if my brother had not come up, and he had 
got at my throat, why, Baptiste might have been 
too much for me." 

*' And what did Baptiste do when your broth- 
er came up ? " asked Silvia. 

Pierre stared. 

"Why, he ran away, of course." 

Silvia's pretty Grecian lip curled again. 

" Then that Baptiste is a coward after all," 
she said. 

"Mademoiselle Nardi," feelingly said Mr. 
Meredith, " would you have poor Baptiste be one 
to two?" 

Silvia looked impatient. " If Baptiste had 

been in Italy," she said, " he would have been 

t dead long ago;'*'an assertion which woke the 

%Hiptain'8 mirth tnew, brought a smile to Mr. 



Meredith's lips, and made Pierre look very indig- 
nant and oflfended. 

" Had mademoiselle never heard of the B6te 
du G4vaudan ? " he asked. " That bdte had de- 
vourM ever so many people, and when killed at 
last turned out to be a she-wolf." 

" Oh I that is an old but awful story," said 
the captain, nodding. "Indeed, Mademoiselle 
Nardi, you do not know what wolves are here. 
Why, there are ever so many fine fellows like 
Pierre whose only business is to hunt them. 
Moreover, the Maire of Saint R^my can call us 
all out for a battue whenever he thinks fit. But, 
for all that, we cannot get rid of them. The old 
wolves take their cubs out huntmg till tbej can 
shift for themselves, and I defy any one to catch 
an old wolf." 

" A battue ! What is a battue ? " asked Silvia. 

"A battue is beating up the wolf, neither 
more nor less. Get the best dogs you can, 
Mademoiselle Nardi, and the best shots as well. 
Send the dogs to rouse the wolf out of his lait, 
and post your men on foot or on horseback, 
wherever you expect him to pass ; and when you 
have taken thai trouble, don't expect to kill an ' 
old general like Baptiste. English dogs are fleet 
and strong, but an old wolf defies them all. Ah ! 
a battue is a fine sight. Hounds and horns, and 
shouts of men in a forest on a clear cold day, are 
very pretty, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

"And French wolves are not like Italian 
wolves," said Pierre, in a grumbling undertone. 

Silvia's eyes flashed brightly. 

" Italian wolves are twice as ferocious and as 
strong as other wolves," she iaid. 

And with a heightened color, and having, as 
she conceived it, settled the question by so com- 
prehensive a statement, Mademoiselle Nardi re- 
turned to her place in the window, while Pierre 
and the captain discussed a battue intended 
chiefly, though, as they knew beforehand, use- 
lessly against Baptiste. 

When the keeper left the room, Mr. Meredith 
rose and followed him out down tp the hal) door. » 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"We shall have snow for our battue," said 
Pierre, looking up at the gray sky. 

Mr. Meredith laid his hand on the man's 
shoulder. 

" Pierre," he said, " I am idle just now. I 
should like to have a look at Baptiste's where- 
about^ with you. Before the battueV you. ksNaw I* 
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*' Done," frankly said the man, " and we wUl 
ask that pretty young lady whether there are any 
wolves like Baptiste in her country." 

He wmked very knowingly; Mr. Meredith 
colored slightly, but only for a moment. * 

** I feel dull," he said, carelessly ; " besides, I 
am tired of hearing about Baptiste. We will 
take no guns, I only would know where the old 
fellow lives." 

*' When shall it be. Monsieur Charles, to-mor- 
row ? " 

"Why not to-day?" 

" To-day let it be." 

" Why not now ? " 

"Why not, indeed, but I must go and get 
Finaud." 

" Then I sujjpose Baptiste docs not live close 
by." 

" Indeed he does not. Monsieur Charles." 

" Very well, we shall ride. You will find me 
at the pyramid, Pierre." 

The man nodded and strode away. 

The day was intensely cold, but very calm and 
still. A low sky of iron gray seemed to touch 
the very summit of the leafless trees as Mr. Mere- 
dith entered the forest. The frosty ground echoed 
again to his horse's hoofs as he rode along a lonely 
avenue. If this bad been an enchanted wood, 
whence the cheerful songs of birds, and all the 
pleasant sounds of life had been banished for 
evermore by some baleful spell, it could not have 
been more silent than it was on thia winter noon. 

There was something solemn and grand in the 
scene. That strange repose of Nature took Mr. 
Meredith's mind back to the early days of crea- 
tion, when the great task was not yet half done, 
and the weird gigantic animals who are said to 
have preceded man's advent, had not yet risen 
from their slime on the banks of mighty rivers, or 
learned to fill primeval forests with theur deep, 
roaring voices. Here, if geology spoke truly, a 
jungle, to which that of tropical climes is barren- 
ness, had once spread its rank luxuriance, now 
deep buried in the soil above which rose the 
growth of a northern land. Here, beneath van- 
ished ferns tall as young oaks, had rested, lived 
and flourished, lost species of wonderful crea- 
tures, heavy Pachyderms, strange Saurians, in- 
sects whose gauze-like wings had left their im- 
prints in soft mud, since turned to rock in the 
burning furnace of many ages. And when the 
great waters had passed over them all, and buried 
them and their records many a fathom deep — 
when another world, fresh, fair, young, and ver- 
dant, had risen above the flowing waves, and 
beech, and fir, and oak, had clothed whole plains, 



and shivering poplars and aspens had learned to 
grow on the banks of the rivers, and birds and 
numberless creatures peopled the solitude, how 
many ages was it yet ere man appeared ! When 
he came, he wore the flowing garments of the 
Druid; he wielded the golden sickle, be wor- 
shipped fierce ^6ds, he offered up bloody sacri- 
fices, he went to Rome with Brennus, he slew the 
bearded senators in their curule chairs, and ut- 
tered a " v(B metis" words intolerable to Roman 
ears, which Roman lips uttered back again with 
far more woful meaning in the plains of GauL 

And when new laws rose out of barbarous 
chaos — ^when the Roman and the Gaul had passed 
away, and the Frank had come, and with him feu- 
dal tenure and serfdom, and later, the stir and 
clang of chivalry had filled the land, the mighty 
forest, still living in its descendants, with here 
and there a patriarch of the olden time, had seen 
it all, and dropped from its many boughs the seed 
whence younger generations were to spring. And 
now these, too, were children of the past They, 
too, had seen times which have long ago faded in 
the sunset glow of history. Battles, for the rights 
of dead or banished dynasties, were fought here; 
gallant hunters ran down the deer, and sounded a 
gay tra-li-ra along these avenues. Kings and 
royal favorites — women whose beauty has be- 
come a byword — ^passed through the shade and 
sunshine of these paths, all hurr3dng on to that 
great bourn, where there is ever room for the 
generations of man, countless though seems to be 
their multitude. 

To that bourn, in the hope of first sending 
poor Baptiste thither, Mr. Meredith was now rid- 
ing at full speed. He knew it, and did not care 
much for it. His mind did not always dwell in 
prehistoric times, or linger among bright legends 
of the past. Its keen vision stretched toward 
the future, and even now altered every feature of 
the scene through which he passed. The forest- 
trees were felled, and covered far seas with ships. 
City roofs rose higher than the bkckbird's nest. 
A broad canal flowed through one of the avenues, 
and the spot where stood the lonely pyramid was 
the gathering.place of thousands — the mart 
where the unborn multitude were to meet. 

"Why should not the Old World, as well as 
the New, see the birth of a Chicago ? " thought 
Mr. Meredith — "one day a desert, the next a 
city, with thousands and hundreds of thousands 
gathering toward it in mighty impulse. Why 
should it not have its seventeen railways, like 
the queen of the prairies, and canals, and pK>rts, 
whence ships can sail, and cross the Atlantic 
without unlading? Who can limit the future? 
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That vigorous New World may be decrepit yet; 
and young bloody be infused in tbe Old, and give 
it a mightier life. None can tell the fate of the 
comiDg genedEtions. How much will they not 
know that is forever concealed to us! We 
break our hearts on speculations concerning that 
which to them will be the merest certainty. Will 
they then look back to us as age looks back on 
childhood, with pity and with envy too ? Will 
they scorn our ignorance, and yet, in the weari- 
ness of their knowledge, all but lament having 
lost it ?^-or, rather, will they not, feeling even 
more ignorant than we, because so much more 
will .remain to learn, go down to new, unex- 
hausted depths, and revel in them, and never 
reach a safe footing, but wander there in doubts 
and perplexities, that shall both fascinate and 
torment them ? '' 

Here Mr. Meredith's speculations came to an 
abrupt close; for Pierre, mounted on a little 
black Breton horse, was trotting toward him. 
Mr. Meredith gave the animal a keen look, then 
said, gravely — 

" How is Finaud to-day ? " 

" Finaud is very well, thank you," as gravely 
replied Pierre. " He Is a wonderful horse. Mon- 
sieur Charles. I called him Finaud because he 
is so cunning. That horse is incomprehensible," 
added Pierre, shaking his head over Finaud's sa- 
gacity. "I do believe," he continued, "that 
Finaud guessed what we were going out for. He 
would not come. Finaud and I had, as usual, a 
regular battle biefore we could set off; but, as 
usual, too, I got the better of the UUle devil's 
temper ! " t. 

Every one who knew Pierre had to hear about 
Finaud, and Finaud's cunning and temper. 
Pierre was a bachelor, and Finaud, spite his mis- 
deeds, occupied a soft comer of his heart, which 
he shared with a large, ill-tempered mastiff called 
Pataud. As they rode on, Mr. Meredith remarked 
that Pierre had not brought the dog. 

"Why, no," said Pierre; "Pataud, though 
brave as a lion, might not like the scent of the 
wolf— that is to say, if we have a chance of find- 
ing where old Baptiste lives, for we may just 
come back no wiser than we went forth, you 
know." 

"Come, Pierre, that will not do. I see in 
your eye that you have some sure inkling of Bap- 
tiste's lodgings." 

" He has three," replied Pierre, looking very 
knowing. " Ah ! he is a rare old fox, he is. He 
was south yesterday, he will be north or east to- 
day. We are east now, so, if you please, we will 
try that first." 



" I wish we had Pataud." 

" Pataud ' would only have slunk whining 
under Finaud, and given us trouble. This way, 
please." 

They entered a covered path, shaded by the 
leafless boughs of tall chestnut-trees, with deep 
thickets on either side. 

"Baptiste likes this place," gravely said 
Pierre. " He hides in the fallen chestnut-leaves, 
and makes a soft bed of them, and takes his sup- 
per there, the thief! and it was here, I do be- 
lieve, that I met his father. Did I ever tell you 
that story, Monsieur Charles ?" 

"Tell it, at all events, Pierre," replied Mr. 
Meredith, willing to indulge him. 

"Well," said Pierre, nothing loath, "I was 
then a lad of fifteen, and Langlois, the old keep- 
er, you know, used to say I was a fair shot for a 
boy. We had gone out, a whole lot of us, on a 
cold clear morning, and, after knocking about all 
day, we were coming home dead tired. We had 
had little luck, and I for one had not killed so 
much as a brace of partridges. It might be that 
which made me think there never had been 'such 
a heavy gun as the one I carried that evening, 
and the more I walked the heavier it seemed to 
grow. I was tbe youngest of the band, and not 
the strongest, so I lagged behind until the rest 
were a good bit ahead of me. We were crossing 
the fields which lie south. In July you ure 
roasted there, but in January, with a keen north- 
easterly wind blowing full in your face, you are 
frozen. I remember that my very nose seemed 
to be shaved off as with a razor ; so as the forest 
was a short cut, and sure to be sheltered, I let the 
others walk on, and just got in this very path, a 
mile or so beyond the spot where we are now. I 
had not walked many steps when I heard a rus- 
tling in one of those thickets on the right. I 
turned round and saw a pair of eyes, just like 
two burning coals in a dark room. Langlois 
had a sturdy old dog, who was always sneaking 
after me, and who had been out with us that day. 
I made sure this was he. 

" * This is not your way home. Scaramouch,' 
said I — ' go back, sir.' But dogs are obstinate, 
like the rest of us, and the creature would follow 
me. I walked on without minding him, but 
when after a time I looked round again. Scara- 
mouch was a good bit nearer to me than before. 
I stood still and whistled, but no Scaramouch 
came bounding and barking up to me. So you 
see I began to think it might not be the dog. I 
was only fifteen, and I was quite alone, and the 
wood was getting darker and darker. I walked 
straight up to the creature. He turned and fled. 
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I heard branches crackling, and I looked and 
looked. Not a sign of him. I thought I was rid 
of the beast, for I need not not tell you, Monsieur 
Charles, that, unless when he gets jou at a disad- 
vantage, a wolf is a cowardly wretch, and not a 
very terrible enemy to man. Well, I was but a 
boy, as I said, and I suppose the creature had put 
the right path out of my head, for I soon found 
out that I had lost my way. I called and shouted 
, and whistled, and called again. No answer. No 
one had seen me enter the wood : and no one, I 
suppose, would have looked for me there. But 
lo and behold you ! there were the two burning 
eyes again ; and this time, though it was too 
dark to see the creature*s body, I guessed he 
could not be more than fifteen paces ofif. Well, I 
walked up to him once more, but the villain was 
hungry, I dare say, for, though he did not wait for 
me, he went back step for step. I stood still, and 
what do you think he did, Monsieur Charles ? 
Why, he sat down and looked at me, and licked 
his lips ! " 

*' I thought it was dark, Pierre." 

" So it was," replied Pietre, not a whit dis- 
concerted, " but the moon was up, and just peeped 
in through the trees and showed me the great 
ugly brute squatting on his haunches, and looking 
at me. There never were such eyes as his. Mon- 
sieur Charles — ^I tell you coals are nothing to 
them. I took a step forward, he never stirred. 
I took another step, he rose ; another step again, 
he just moved toward me, and I sent a bullet 
through his brain and put out his eyes like the 
snuff of a candle. Well, truth is truth, and I 
won't deny it. I walked off and never looked 
back ; and when I joined my comrades again, and 
they turned back to see what I bad really done, 
and found the largest wolf that had ever been 
seen about here lying stiff and dead across the 
path, I began to shake as if I had the ague, 
crawled home, and as soon as I got in took to my 
bed, which I kept for a week. And that wolf is 
said to have been Baptiste's father." 

"So that Baptiste owes you an hereditary 
grudge ? " said Mr. Meredith. 

" He does. Monsieur Charles, and I dare say 
he knew it when he and I had our encounter a 
year later. My opinion of animals is, that they 
know a great deal more than we give them credit 
for. And now suppose I get down and see if 
Baptiste is at home, for we are near the place, 
and Finaud never could get into these thickets." 

He alighted, crept into the bushes and van- 
ished. At the end of twenty minutes he came 
back looking much excited. 

" Baptiste is out," he said, " but I found the 



bones of a dead sheep, and I feel sure his lair is 
somev|[here in there. I did not like to break the 
thicket too much, lest he should fipd out I had 
been after him." 

"You seem to think Baptiste knows every 
thing, Pierre." 

** Baptiste was caught in a trap once, and got 
away with a torn paw ; he has been lame ever 
since, but he has also been very cunning." 

" And you say his lair is in there. In what 
direction ? " 

Pierre extended his hand. Monsieur Charles 
saw the broken trunk of a tree ; well beyond it, 
on the right, lay a thicket, and beyond that again 
another. Well, on the left, where the wind had 
drifted the withered leaves of the chestnut-tree?, 
till they lay thick and deep and rose in a huge 
heap, there Pierre thought was one of Baptiste's 
lairs. 

'* You seem confident that he has more than 
one," said Mr. Meredith, while his keen eyes tried 
to pierce the gloomy and tangled depths of the 
forest. 

" I am quite sure of it. Baptiste is not like 
another wolf. Would Monsieur Charles like to 
go and look at his lair now ? " 

*' No ; I would rather find Baptiste at home." 

" Then what shall we do ? " 

" Go home, Pierre. We know where he lives. 
That will do for the present." 

Mr. Meredith spoke with much seeming indif- 
ference, but Pierre gave him a shrewd look. 

*< You want to kill Baptiste, my fine young 
fellow," be. jttiought, as they turned homeward, 
** but yo\^i^E|tnt to kill him alone, and have all the 
glory, 80 likt the young lady with the dark eyes 
may ad^abre none but you. Try your luck ; try 
your luck, I say, but you will be lucky indeed if 
you catch Baptiste." 

" Are we far from Baptiste's other lair ? " 
asked Mr. Meredith, suddenly looking up. 

" Not very far," replied Pierre, with so know- 
ing a look that Mr. Meredith said carelessly : 

" Ah ! well, it will do another time." 

*^ But Baptiste may change his lairs for all I 
know," shrewdly remarked the keeper , " for you 
see. Monsieur Charles, Baptiste is a peculiar 
wolf; " and Pierre was going to give his reasons 
for coming to. such a conclusion, when he saw 
Mr. Meredith, who had been looking intently be- 
fore him for some time, suddenly take out a re- 
volver. He fired, without seeming to take aim, 
but quick as Ughting Pierre had thrown up the 
young man's arm, and the ball whizzed harmless- 
ly up the branches of a tree, cutting them on its 
way. "Would Monsieur Charles kill poor Pa- 
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taud ? " Fcproaobfully asked Pierre, as the great 
mastiff, breaking out of the thicket, fame bound- 
ing on the path toward them. **Pataud, you 
mu^t talk another time. You have had a narrow 
escape, Pataud, for Monsieur Charles is a dead 
shot." 

Pataud's only answer to this speech was a 
joyous bark and a leap up at flnaud*s nose, 
which that sagacious animal took, as it was 
meant, in kindness; after which preliminaries 
they all rode on together, and Pierre entertained 
his companion with a prolix account of Pataud's 
many virtues and qualities, until a fine chill snow 
began to fall, and, as it drove full in their faces, 
silence became pleasanter than speech. They 
soon reached the pyramid, yet so fast had the 
snow been falling, that everywhere the ground 
was white. White, too, were the. trunks and 
branches of the trees in the direction of the 
wind ; and very ghostly they all looked in the 
gray light of the declining day. 

" Now, Pataud, you old fool, why did you not 
stay at home ? " asked Pierre, as they passed the 
open space and entered another avenue. ** Just 
tell me why you came out, at your time of life 
too ? Getting rheumatic pains as you are.'' 

Pataud had begun a barking reply to this 
speech, when he suddenly stood still and uttered 
a low, deep growl. The two riders halted, ex- 
changed looks, then cast keen glances around, 
but the avenue was very white and lonely. 

"I wish he had his spiked collar on," said 
Pierre. 

Pataud growled again, and brMi^ed up with 
that appearance of uneasiness whidfJMvery does 
not exclude. ""^ft •. 

*' If he sees a wolf and springs at hfii^he will 
get throttled," said Pierre. "Pataud, hire, sir 
— here, I say ! " 

Pataud obeyed reluctantly, and they ro^e on, 

f 

but they had not gone a hundred yards before 
Pierre exclaimed : 

" Look behind you. Monsieur Charles." 

And looking behind him as he was bid, Mr. 
Meredith saw in the gloaming something dark 
coming up the white avenue. Nay, his keen vis- 
ion distinguished two other dark forms farther 
away. He burst out laughing. 

" Pierre," he said, " the wolves are hunting 
us ! There are three of them." 

" There are the villains I And my gun is at 
home, and we have the horses. Take care of 
yours. Monsieur Charles. It will not do to 
stumble and have the hungry wretches down on 
the poor beasts. Finaud is getting beside hun- 
self. — Pataud, here, you fool, here I " 



He spoke too late. The wolves were drawing 
nearer and nearer, and with one bound Pataud 
sprang at the throat of the foremost. At once 
the other wolves closed around them, and in a 
moment the silent forest was filled with the 
growling of the fight, with which mingled the 
fearful neighing of the horses, who plunged and 
reared, wild with terror. 

** Now for the revolver I "-^ cried the voice of 
Pierre, rising above the tumult. 

But even before he had done speaking Mr. 
Meredith fired. With a long, dismal howl, the 
wolves fled up the avenue — ^they fied, all save 
one, who remained stretched on the snow, fast 
dyeing it crimson with his blood, while Pataud 
crawled toward his deliverer, all torn and man- 
gled. 

" Is Pataud killed ? " asked Pierre, compel- 
ling Finaud, still panting and trembling, to come 
up to the scene of the fray. He looked out 
eagerly as he spoke in the gray twilight, rendered 
doubly gray by the gaunt, leafless trees on either 
side of the avenue. 

" The wolf is killed, I believe, but poor Pa- 
taud is badly hurt. Get down and see. I will 
hold Finaud." 

" Pataud will never get over it," ruefully said 
Pierre, after he had alighted and examined the 
dog, who was moaning pitifully. " The villam's 
fangs have gone too deep in him." 

"Nay, give every one his due," said Mr. 
Meredith — "it was Pataud who began the bat- 
tle." 

" You have killed Baptiste, Monsieur Charles. 
I know him by his lame paw. It was like poor 
Pataud to fly at the biggest and the fiercest of 
the three. Come down and look at him, Mon- 
sieur. I will hold the horses," added Pierre, al- 
most forgetting Pataud in his excitement. 

Mr. Meredith alighted, and looked at the 
grizzly creature already stififeuing in the snow. 
Yes, this was Baptiste. The robber, the mur- 
derer, had met his doom at last : but poor Pa- 
taud, still moaning with pain, seemed to say, 
" You have won the victory, but I pay the cost." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A DAZZLING sheet of snow lay on the garden 
the next morning, and the air was bitterly cold, still 
Silvia felt tempted to go out even before break- 
fast. She had stayed much within of late under 
plea of the cold, so Madame de PEpine had given 
her a set of furs the evening before, ho^iu^ ta 
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lure ber out by the wish to u^e tbem. Furs are 
not mucb worn in Italv. Silvia bad never called 
any ber own, and sbe was in raptures witb tbose 
given ber by ber friend, wbicb were indeed botb 
costly and bandsome. Sbe bad stayed up an 
bour later than usual in ber room, in order to 
look at tbepi under every aspect, and to try tbem 
on in every possible fasbion. Sbe bad dreamed 
of tbem all nigbt, 'find witb tbe first glimpse of 
dayligbt sbe woke, in order to wear tbem as early 
as possible. The cbild never dies in tbe best and 
tbe wisest of us, and tbe cbild is very strong still 
in a girl of Silvia's years. 

" It is quite fine," sbe tbougbt, peeping out 
of ber window ; ^* besides tbat, wbite snow is so 
pretty ! " 

So sbe dressed without loss of time, wrapped 
herself up in her furs, wbicb were botb warm and 
becoming, and went down to tbe terrace. 

Sbe took a few turns up- and down ; then, 
wearying of this monotonous promenade, she en- 
tered the avenue facing Mr. Meredith's study. 
Tbe shutters of his windows were still closed — 
besides, she knew he was never there at this 
early hour. 

Silvia walked fast, leaving her light footprints 
on tbe snow behind her. Snow was new to her 
yet, and had its attractions. The strange still- 
ness of the air was uniike any thing she remem- 
bered. And then, how ghostly looked those tall 
leafless trees ! Their rude old trunks were hoary, 
their bare branches and twigs were touched with 
white — white was every where— on every thing. 
It was Nature's winter garment, which she wore 
now instead of her summer green. 

Silvia bad nearly reached tbe end of the av- 
enue, when she stood still, amazed and terrified ; 
for there, crouching on the snow, she saw a dark 
grizzly creature, witb grinning teeth and staring 
eyes. 

" Do not be afraid, Mademoiselle Nardi," 
quickly said Mr. Meredith behind ber; "the 
beast is dead. I would not have put him here, 
if I had thought you would come so early this 
way." 

" Is it a wolf? " asked Silvia, without turning 
round, and seeming unable to take her eyes from 
off tbe creature. 

"It is a wolf, indeed — ^no less a wolf than 
Baptiste." 

This time she turned round quick as thought. 

" You killed him ! " she exclaimed, with 
sparkling eyes. 

"Yes, I went out with Pierre just to see 
where be lived, and be came upon us as we were 
riding home, so I shot him." 



" You shot tbat terrible creature ? " sbe cried, 
— ^** with your own band you shot him ? " 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, I did." 

He seemed mucb amused at her evident 
amazement. 

" Why, bow bold — ^bow very bold and brave 
you must be I " she cried, looking at him with 
an admiration so frank and imdisguised, that a 
faint tinge of color rose to bis pale face. 

Yes, he was brave and bold enough, but so 
were hundreds, and be knew it, and did not 
overestimate bis own prowess. But if tourna- 
ments are gone by, and lances must be broken 
no more in honor of bright eyes — if gloves are 
not thrown midst raging lions — ^if ladies' tokens 
are not borne to the very front of battle, and 
brought back crimson witb tbe foeman's blood, 
tbe undying spring whence these actioos had 
birth is witb us still ; and that was why, we sup- 
pose, old Baptiste was shot on a wintry after- 
noon. 

" Are you afraid to go near him ? " asked 
Mr. Meredith, seeing tbat Silvia kept at a respect- 
ful distance from the dead wolf. 

" No," sbe replied, with some hesitation. 
" Of course be is quite dead ? " 

He laughed, and shook his bead. 

" Poor Baptiste I " he said — " he is quite 
dead, indeed; be will never terrify shepherds, 
nor carry away bleating sheep again." 

Silvia allowed herself to be persuaded. She 
went up to Baptiste, and, as Mr. Meredith showed 
her how stiff and dead he was, she looked at him 
witb an attention which only increased her ad- 
miration of his slayer's bravery. 

" Dear Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, almost 
vexed at having drawn this down upon himself, 
" do remember that the wolf is a cowardly ani- 
mal, and tbat if Pierre got bitten, be was a boy, 
he bad stumbled, and had no weapons. Witb 
my revolver, I need scarcely fear a pack of 
wolves ; an angry dog is, in my opinion, a more 
dangerous enemy." 

" Then why did no one else kill him ? " 

"I suppose because Baptiste was very cun- 
ning, poor fellow." 

" You pity him I Why, he ate the poor sheep 
and the little lambs." 

" Dear Mademoiselle Nardi, I think lamb de- 
licious witb green peas, and I have a weakness 
for boiled mutton and caper-sauce : Baptiste was 
unsophisticated, he cared for neither vegetables 
nor pickles ; he was his own butcher and pur- 
veyor, and he forgot to leave his money on tbe 
counter when he went for his meat. So he got 
a bad character: he was freethinker and free- 
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booter as well, and the two united were too much 
for a world which is the slave of 'opinion. You 
have heard of wolves in sheep's clothing. Well, 
I don't know what Baptiste did with the skins 
and the wool of his victims, but he certainly did 
not put them on ; he did not even give them as 
blankets to the pOor, and try and be a charitable 
wolf, as a wiser beast would have done. No, he 
was a savage, old wretch, with cruel teeth and 
glaring eyes, and not a drop of pity in his heart ; 
a remorseless old robber, who maintained his 
right to live as his forefathers had lived before 
hinr. And so it was right that he should die — 
but now that he is dead, let me pity him a little.*' 

** Ah, it was a grand thing to kill him, and to 
kill him alone, too," ejaculated Silvia, returning 
to her first impression. 

" Then I cannot lay claim to that glory, for 
Pataud, forgetting he had not his spiked collar 
on, fiew at the wolfs throat, and got badly 
wounded by Baptiste's two companions for his 
pains." 

" Then you encountered a whole pack ? " 

" Not a whole pack, only three." 

" Only three I " and she shuddered. 

** It was a fair fight. Three to three — ^Pierre, 
myself, and Pataud." 

" Pataud ? Who is Pataud ? " 

"Pierre's dog, and he lies badly wounded, 
under the care of little Mrs. Jones. We found 
we could not take him home to his master's 
lodge." 

"Three wolves!" said Silvia, shuddering 
again. 

Mr. Meredith laughed heartily. 

" Three wolves ! " said the captain's voice 
behind them. " Why three ? — why not a dozen ? " 
But on seeing Baptiste, as he did then, the cap- 
tain suddenly broke ofi^, stared at the dead beast, 
then at his step-son, then whistled. " Baptiste," 
he said, " you have killed old Baptiste ! " 

"Yes," cried Silvia, with sparkling eyes; 
" only think of it ! Mr. Meredith shot that crea- 
ture with his own hand." 

The captain laughed boisterously. 

" Ha, ha ! " he cried, " do you think so much 
of that. Mademoiselle Nardi? You should have 
seen us both in Africa, when we used to go out 
lion-hunting. Why, Charlie has got ever so 
many lion-skins lying by him for presents to 
ladies. You must get into Charlie's good graces. 
Mademoiselle Nardi, and he will give you 6ne, 
Ask him for the skin of the young lioness whose 
cub he killed ; but no, the old lion's is better." 

" You are laughing at me," said Silvia, color- 
ing a little, and looking rather gravely in the cap- 1 



tain's face. " I know Mr. Meredith did not kill 
all these lions." ^ 

The captain stared at her in unmitigated sur- 
prise. * 

"Well, Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, "you 
are the first person I ever met who did not be- 
lieve Charlie equal to any thing. Mind you," he 
added, quietly and gravfely, " I do not want to 
make out the boy a prodigy. Lion-hunting is 
not so dangerous as tiger-hunting, but, from what 
I have seen Charlie do, I should say he could 
manage tigers just as he managed lions. It is 
not the lad's fault," feelingly added the captain, 
" if he found no tigers in Africa." 

Silvia did not answer, but looked round at 
Mr. Meredith, who, having left them to examine 
Baptiste by daylight, had not heard the whole of 
this conversation. Was it possible that this 
pale, slight young man was such a hero I For, 
alas, Silvia, true to the instincts of her sex, 
thought that the slayer of wolves and lions must 
needs be cast in the true heroic mould. It was 
wonderful, but it was also strange and perplex- 
ing ; so much so, that when the captain joined his 
step-son, and began examining Baptiste with him, 
gravely- measuring his length from the tip of his 
grizzly snout to the last hair in his tail, Silvia, 
still full of surprise and curiosity, and longing to 
know more, entered the house. Mrs. Groom was 
crossing the hall with a cup of chocolate for Ma- 
dame de I'Epine in her hand. At once Silvia flew 
to her. 

"Oh! Mrs. Groom, only think," she cried, 
" Mr. Meredith has killed Baptiste ! You know 
that old Baptiste, the wolf, I mean, who used to 
eat all the sheep." 

" All ? " skeptically asked Mrs. Groom. 

"Yes," heedlessly replied Silvia; "and the 
captain says he used to kill lions in Africa, and 
that he has got their skins ! Is it not wonder- 
ful?" 

" I think it would be strange if they had no 
skins," replied Mrs. Groom, dryly. 

" Oh ! you know what I mean," impatiently 
said Silvia; "but I should like to see a lion- 
skin." 

" I keep telling him the moths will g^t into 
it," remarked Mrs. Groom, " an ugly tawny 
thing. But he will have it in his room. Mr. 
Meredith always was obstinate." 

Mrs. Groom was not in one of her communica- 
tive moods ; but Silvia, who longed to know all 
about Mr. Meredith's lion-hunting, would not be 
baffled. 

" Give me Madame de I'Epine's chocolate, and 
I shall take it up to her," she said, eagjarly. 
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Mrs. Groom, who always had plenty to do, 
raised no opposition ; and Silvia, taking the little 
Sevres salver, with its dainty cup. and saucer, 
went up to Madame de PEpine's room forthwith. 
Silvia^s room was the brightest in the house. It 
enjoyed every ray of sun which could pierce the 
winter sky, and commanded a vivid prospect of 
avenue, statue, and colonnade, and even had the 
white curling smoke of the railway to break on 
the monotony of its garden solitude. But the 
lookout of Madame de PEpine's one window was 
on a group of sombre pines, which moaned dis- 
mally in the wintry blast ; and through that one 
window,. gray light stole in on a large but rather 
sombre apartment To Silvia, that room, its 
furniture, its aspect, and its neat precision, were 
all rather unpleasing. How could Josephine be 
so painfully tidy, and keep every thing so immu- 
tably straight about her ? but she forgot to think 
of that on this morning. 

Scarcely giving herself time to utter a greet- 
ing, or to put down the salver and the cup of 
chocolate on the little round table by which her 
friend sat reading, she exclaimed eagerly : 

" Oh ! Josephine, only think ! Your brother 
has killed Baptiste ! And is it true that he used 
to kill lions in Africa, and has he got a lion- 
skin ? " 

Madame de PEpine slowly raised her pale 
face in mild surprise at so unexpected an ad- 
dress. Then she colored and said with much 
emotion — 

" I wish he would not — ^I wish he would not." 

" It is dangerous ; I knew it I " cried Silvia, 
with sparkling eyes. " He would not confess it, 
but I knew it." 

" Ah ! it is not Baptiste I fear," exclaimed 
Madame de PEpine, almost involuntarily, ** and 
he knows it — he knows it." 

But Silvia, still intent on her own thoughts, 
went on : 

*^ And did he really kill the lions ? Is it pos- 
sible ? " 

" Yes, and nearly lost his life once," replied 
Madame de PEpine, shuddering. 

Silvia's dark eyes were raised to her friend's, 
in breathless wonder and interest. 

" Oh ! do tell me," she cried, " do tell me I " 

" I cannot," replied Madame de PEpine, shud- 
dering again ; " I can never speak of these 
things." 

Silvia, much disappointed, remained silent a 
while ; then she said thoughtfully — 

" How very brave Mr. Meredith must be ! " 

Madame de PEpine paused in the act of rais- 
ing the cup to her lips, in order to look at her. 



Silvia was leaning back in her chair, with her 
hands folded on her lap, and her eyes bent on the 
carpet. 

** All men should be brave," said Josephine, 
gently. 

" Yes," composedly replied Silvia, " but I do 
not think there are many men so brave as Mr. 
Meredith. I could scarcely bear to look at that 
horrible old wolf, and only think, Mr. Meredith 
went out on purpose to kill him, and he did kill 
him ! " 

Madame de PEpine could not help smiling, 
but she.felt a little ui\easy at this tardy admira- 
tion of Mr. Meredith. ** Ah ! that sort of bravery 
is not much," she said, with a sigh, ^ aud I al- 
most wish Charles had it not." 

Silvia looked at her in evident wonder. 

"I hate a coward," she said, with great 
scorn. 

Madame de PEpiile was silent; and Silvia, 
seeing that the conversation was checked on that 
score, and, feeling unable to talk of any thing 
else, soon left her. 

" I wonder at them, I do," she thought, a 
little indignantly ; ** but they all, even the cap- 
tain, even Mrs. Groom, they all will think nothing 
of Mr. Meredith's doing what no one else could 
do. I should have liked to have known that 
story of the lion. It is very tiresome of Jos^ 
phine not to tell it to me. I must get it firom 
the captain, when I find him alone." 

But as nothing was rarer than for Silvia to 
get the captain alone, she thought, while waiting 
for her opportunity, that she might as well go 
and see how Pataud, that other hero in the tra- 
gedy of Baptiste's death, was getting on. 

The farm was a rambling old place, which had 
once accommodated the farmer and his twelve 
children. But the land belonging to it had been 
alienated, the farmer was dead, his sons were 
gone, and an old woman and her grandson did 
the Uttle there was to do, and lived there alone, 
till two vacant rooms were assigned to Mrs. Jones 
and her children. Kind and charitable though 
she was, Madame de PEpine did not intend that 
this should be the little widow's final home. She 
meant to put her in a fair way of earning^ her 
bread, and of rearing her children in England ; 
and in the mean while gave her the shelter of a 
friendly roof, and paid her abundantly for the 
very moderate amount of labor which she was 
able to perform. Mrs. Jones, as we know, had 
other views, and was firmly convinced that she 
was a valuable acquisition on the farm — a delusion 
which no one save sharp-sighted Mrs. Groom sus- 
pected. This exaggerated sense of her own im- 
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portance made Mrs. Jones, though not an unkind 
woman by any means, view with secret displeas- 
ure the presence of Pataud, whom Mr. Meredith 
had brought to her, thinking her likely to prove 
a more tender and attentive nurse than old Cath- 
erine — a sour, taciturn, and by no means amiable 
specimen of the payaanne. So that when Silvia, 
crossing tl^e farmyard, met Mrs. Jones, who was 
going to milk the cow, and rushing at her, ex* 
claimed breathlessly— 

" Mrs. Jones — ^how is the dog ? " — 

Mrs. Jones turned up her nose, and said, in an 
injured tone : 

" That's just what I say ; it is a dog ; they 
may call him Pataud, but it is a dog." 

^* Of course it k ; and how is the dog, Mrs. 
Jones ? " 

" He's in there, miss, and I have had to lock up 
John and William ; and tl^ey may call him Pataud, 
but I say he is a dog, and no more than a dog.'' 

Silvia lost patience, and, without persisting 
in her inquiry, went in. She crossed an empty 
room, and low moans and a sound of voices 
guided her to another beyond it. The door was 
open, and she stood in the threshold, looking in, 
and herself unseen. Pataud was lying on a bed 
made of one of his master's overcoats, which had 
been placed on a large deal table for him. The 
poor beast was swathed in blood-stained bandages, 
and looked like an Egyptian mummy, if the devout 
worshippers of the god Anubis did ever make 
mummies of their canine deities. Pierre stood 
by, looking down at him with a very sad face, 
while Mr. Meredith was undoing the bandages 
with a light and skilful hand. 

"I tell you Pataud will do," triumphantly 
said Mr. Meredith, as he untied the last bandage. 
^' Look and see if my elixir has not already 
worked wonders. We need no second applica- 
tion, Pierre." 

" Do you think Pataud will live ? '* breathless- 
ly said Pierre ; " do you really think so. Mon- 
sieur Charles ? " 

" Look at his eye,'* kindly answered Mr. Mere- 
dith, whose band Pataud was licking feebly, '^ his 
clear bright brown eye." 

" His poor ear is all torn," said Pierre, ten- 
derly ; " never mind, old boy, your master will 
love you none the less." 

"None the less!" repeated Mr. Meredith, 
*' you mean all the more. Tliese are honorable 
wounds, Pierre, and the scars they leave behind 
them fill Pataud 's heart with modest pride. He 
will wear his torn ear as you would wear the red 
ribbon of the cross of the legion of honor, if you 
had got it." 



" You may laugh at me. Monsieur Charles," 
said Pierre, confidentially, " but, if any thing were 
to happen to that dog, I should never get rightly 
over it." 

" I am not sure that I am at all inclined to 
laugh at you," said Mr. Meredith, who, after 
gently dressing Pataud's wounds, was bandaging 
him up again. " Which of your countrymen is it 
thai; said, * Ce quHl y a de miewc dans Vhomme 
c'eat le chien f ' I am afraid he spoke the truth, 
Pierre. I am afwdd that for bravery, truth, fidel- 
ity and love, Pataud would beat many of us." 

" And he loves you too. Monsieur Charles," 
said Pierre, nodding. " You were always 'kind to 
the dog, and he knows it. You do not suppose 
that Pataud, having as he has all these fine white 
teeth in his head, would let any one but you or 
me, or Jean Varot, who reared him, touch him 
now? Not that Pataud is ill-natured; a lamb. 
Monsieur Charles, a lamb, and you know it, but 
the poor beast is in pain." 

"And has got a temper," said Mr. Meredith, 
rising; "so, Mrs. Jones," he added in English 
and turning to the widow, who now came in with 
Silvia, " you will keep your little people from this 
lamb of Pierre's. He has the sweetest disposi- 
tion as a rule, but is rather irritable just now." 

Pierre, who did not understand this speech, 
and only knew it referred to Pataud, naturally 
concluded it was in Pataud's praise, and, nodding, 
complacently, observed : 

" He is the best dog in the world, and Mon- 
sieur Charles knows it'* 

" I am sure Pataud would not bite me," here 
said Silvia, coming forward, and, half in jest, half 
in earnest, she put out her little hand to stroke 
the mastiff's rough brown head. Pataud raised 
his upper lip and showed his teeth, but even be- 
fore he could begin to growl Mr. Meredith had 
swiftly seized Silvia's hand and snatched it back. 
Pierre looked half frightened. 

" Oh ! mademoiselle,*' he said, " you must not 
do that." 

Silvia, rather alarmed, drew closer to Mr. 
Meredith. 

" Why do you have so savage a creature ? " 
she asked, half angrily. 

" He is not savage to me," dryly said Pierre, 
" and a man who deals with wolves does not 
want a lapdog, mademoiselle. Pataud is true to 
his master, and would die for him any day. — 
Would you not, Pataud? Come, show made- 
moiselle your tricks. Let me pull out that tooth 
of yours." 

Pataud obediently, though without much 
seeming enjoyment, opened his wide mouthy into 
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which his master thrust his rough brown hand, 
and, after going through the feint of extracting one 
of Pataud*s double teeth, he withdrew it, saying 
composedly, and with a slight touch of reproach : 

" I do not think mademoiselle will call Pataud 
savage after that Savage I " he added ^ ** why, 
the poor creature is as pretty and frisky as a 
kitten when he is well/' 

*^ But Mademoiselle Nardi will remember that 
kittens do scratch,'* said Mr. Meredith, emphati- 
cally, ** and not try Pataud's patience again." 

An expressiye shudder assured him that he 
need be under no uneasiness on that score. 
Still Mr. Meredith did not seem quite easy on 
that head, for, as Silvia evidently intended stay- 
ing with Pataud and Mrs. Jones, he came back 
from the door, which he had already reached, to 
say impressively : 

" Do promise me you will not touch that dog. 
He is a true, honest creature, but he has had 
savage rearing, and would no more spare your 
hand than Baptiste's throat." 

" Touch hhn I " cried Silvia, with a shiver ; 
'*my only wonder is that you do, Mr. Meredith." 

<* Oh ! he would not bite me," he replied, 
smiling; ** besides, I brought the poor old fellow 
into trouble, and as I like him, such as he is, I do 
not mind the risk." 

*' Then there is a risk ? " 

^^ Well, there generally is when a poor old crea- 
ture is undergoing such severe pain as Pataud 
went through to have his wounds dressed." 

** You fear nothing," said Silvia, looking up at 
bim. 

She spoke in a low tone. Perhaps Mr. Mere- 
dith did not hear her, for merely saying, " Then I 
may rely that you will not meddle with Pataud," 
he left the place. 

" How could he do it ? " said Silvia to Mrs. 
Jones, and she cautiously drew back a step or 
two from Pataud, who, poor fellow, was lying on 
his table stiff and helpless enough. 

Mrs. Jones was any thing but charmed with 
her guest. Mrs. Jones, like many mothers, could 
not understand that any thing in the shape of af- 
fection should be diverted from her offspring, and 
Mrs. Jones now proceeded to express her feel- 
ings with a wonder verging on asperity. 

There never had been any thing like it, said 
Mrs. Jones, in her opinion at least It was not 
80 great a wonder, perhaps, that that great brown 
fellow of a keeper should make much of that sav- 
age old brute, being accustomed to deal with 
wolves and poachers ; though to see how he went 
on when they brought her Pataud the day before, 
was something to remember. 



" They brought him here ? " said Silvia, curi- 
ously. 

" Yes, miss, they did ; both of them carrying 
him like a Christian. If Pataud had been a child, 
miss, Mr. Meredith could not have made more of 
him," resentfully added Mm. Jones, ** nor Pierre 
gone on worse. He stamped and cried and swore.'' 
He could not have done more if the crieatore had 
been a child," continued Mrs. Jones, still indig- 
nant that these proofs of affection should be wast- 
ed on " Pataud." 

" Do you think Pataud would have been in 
greater pain if he had been a child ? " asked Sl- 
via, composedly. 

Mrs. Jones stared. She was not one to be 
unkind to dumb beasts, she 8|id, but miss knew 
they were not Christians. 

"No," replied Silvia, looking wistfully at 
Pataud's wrinkled brown face, in which languor 
and pain were written, ** their poor flesh is not 
Christian, as you say, Mrs. Jones, but I suppose 
it can feel a wild beast's fangs just as acutely as 
if it were. Do give me some water, please ; I am 
sure the creature is thursty." 

Mrs. Jones, though she had been both kind 
and attentive to Pataud since he was under her 
care, looked as if she thought this a work of su- 
pererogation, but obeyed ; and while Silvia gave 
the dog water, which he lapped up eagerly, she 
again gave her the whole history of his bringing 
and of Pierre's grief, and of Mr. Meredith's kind- 
ness, and her own alarm, and John and William, 
whom she had locked up to keep them from the 
dog ; to which prolix account Silvia, who' had sat 
down, and still looked at Pataud, listened without 
answering, till she suddenly raised her head and 
said rather shortly : 

" What were you saying, Mrs. Jones ? " 

" Why, only this, miss, that if, as people eays, 
them as are kind to dumb creatures are kind to 
their own, that Miss Gray you were speaking of 
will have as kind a husband as I ever saw." 

Silvia colored and bit her lip. 

" Well, Mrs. Jones," she said, gravely, " I am 
not sure about Miss Gray, you know. It may be 
all a mistake, you see." 

** Well, miss, Mr. Meredith's kindness is no 
mistake at all events, and a kinder gentleman — " 

Here an awful crash proceeding from the in- 
ner room in which John and William wete play- 
ing, and followed by the silence which succeeds 
great catastrophes, made Mrs. Jones raise her 
hands to heaven in sudden dismay, and uttering 
a " My goodness ! what have they been a-doing ? " 
she flew to the scene of the disaster, leaving Sil- 
via alone with Pataud. He lay panting on his 
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side unable to stir, now and then uttering a fee- 
ble little moan, which went to Silvia's heart, and 
moved it with pity. 

" I do not think he would bite me now," she 
thought ; for, child-like, she was attracted by the 
very danger of the terrible mastiff's teeth. She 
looked at them — ^how white, how sharp they 
were ! — and yet Silvia.saw a sort of vague good- 
nature, very far in the background, it must be 
confessed, in Pataud's face. 

" I shall try him," she thought ; and without 
hesitation or pause she put out her hand to him. 



Pataud, poor fellow, never minded it ; and Silvia,^ cry as her feet sank in something soft and woolly. 



quite triumphant, was patting and caressing him 
to her heart's content, when a reproving voice 
said behind her : 

" Mademoiselle Nardi ! " 

"I have conquered Pataud," she replied, 
without looking round ; ** we are friends now. 
See I he licks my hand, and I am sure he is no 
traitor." 

" He is not, but still do not trust him — ^pray 
do not." 

Mr. Meredith, who had come back to give 
Mrs. Jones some directions concerning Pataud's 
welfare, spoke in vain. 

Silvia, without minding him, went on stroking 
Pataud's brown head ; and, when after a while 
she looked round, she found that Mr. Meredith 
was gone. She heard his voice speaking to Mrs. 
Jones in the next room, then she saw him pass 
by the window, crossing the snowy farm-yard. 

** He is not pleased because I too am friends 
with Pataud," thought Silvia ; *' never mind, 
Pataud, we will be friends." 

Dogs as well as men and women have their 
whims and fancies. It pleased Pataud to per- 
severe in liis toleration of Silvia's caresses, and 
the consequence of his leniency was that she 
spent the best portion of that day in his com- 
pany. She thus saw Mr. Meredith and Pierre 
again, but while Pataud's master expressed his 
admiration and surprise of Pataud's kindness, 
and very inconsistently praised his favorite's 
good-temper in the same breath, Mr. Meredith, 
strictly confinmg his attention to his patient, 
only took that notice of Silvia which politeness 
required. 

" I am sure he is jealous," she thought, "jeal- 
ous that I too could prevail with Pataud. Well, 
then, I shall like Pataud all the more, just to vex 
him." 

It was night, and Silvia was alone in her 
room as she came to this resolution of vexing 
Mr. Meredith. A lamp burned on her table, but 
her curtains were drawn back, and through the 



frosty windOw-panes a cold white moon looked 
in at her. The snowy garden lay beneath, a 
Siberian world, thought Silvia with a shiver. 
Then by a sudden transition her thoughts flew 
to the burning deserts of Africa, and to lion- 
hunting ; then swiftly came back to Baptists, and 
from him to Pataud, who had been quite affec- 
tionate at parting. 

"It would have distracted Mr. Meredith to 
have seen it," thought Silvia in childish triumph. 

She turned from the window, and moved tow- 
ard her bed ; then started back with a frightened 



She seized her lamp and looked. She was stand- 
ing on a lion's skin, with flowing mane and ex- 
tended claws, and quiet grim head. 

At first Silvia was too much startled and be- 
wildered to know what this meant ; then as it 
flashed upon her, she put down her little lamp 
with a raised color, and a half-shy, half-joyous 
look. Mr. Meredith had taken his step-father's 
hint, and this was the skin of the lion he had 
killed in the African desert. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Pataud's wounds, though deep, were not dan- 
gerous, and thanks to Mr. Meredith's care, and 
to his elixir, as he called it, the dog recovered 
quickly. Indeed, Pataud seemed to be quite a 
hero, and the captain and his daughter took so 
strong an interest in his welfare that they were 
generally present when the dog's wounds were 
being dressed. 

" K I could see Mi*. Meredith alone," thought 
Silvia, who also made it a point to bevlooking on 
these occasions, " I would thank him for the 
lion's skin." 

But she never did see him alone, aud as the 
subject was one she did not like to allude to in 
the presence of her friends, she delayed her thanks 
till Mr. Meredith unluckily forfeited that hold on 
her favor which the slaying of Baptiste had given 
him. 

When Pataud got so far well that he was able 
to go about once more, Pierre, yielding to Silvia's 
entreaties, left him on the farm. 

" I know you will ruin the dog with petting, 
mademoiselle," said Pierre, " Pataud will be good 
for nothing when he comes out of your hands : 
but he has earned his wages, poor old boy, and if 
you like to make his last years happy, why 
should I not let you ? " 

Silvia's spoiling of Pataud did not go to the 
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length of making him an amiable dog^ His 
fierceness returned with health, and was even 
manifested by threatening growls toward the 
captain, and Madame de PEpine, who forbade 
him the house. To Mr. Meredith indeed he was 
gentle and submissive, and to Silvia he attached 
himself with that strange canine affection which 
is like to none other, welcoming h^ presence 
with rapturous bounds, and much deep barking, 
and following her, when she would allow it, as 
close as her shadow. He was the only companion 
of her daily walks, for Madame de PEpine was so 
far unwell, that she was forbidden by the doctor 
to leave the house, and venture out in the cold, 
keen air. 

Silvia^s rambles were more frequent than 
extepslve. She went out whenever the fit seized 
her, and that was often, for a restless, uneasy 
spirit seemed to have taken possession of her 
about this time. The happy dolce far nierUe of 
the warm south is impracticable in colder and 
keener climates. There the bracing air stimu- 
lates to exertion, and, foiling that, creates a void 
which no blue sky, no sunshine and glad beauty 
of Nature, come to fill. 

Silvia had nothing to do in Saint R6my, and 
she felt idle and without a purpose. She felt it 
all the more that every one around her worked. 
The captain went through Plutarch, and exulted 
in ancient strategy ; Madame de PEpine was deep 
in mineralogy, and Mr. Meredith was so full of 
business that four or five days sometimes passed 
without their meeting. When he did not go out 
he remained in his study, and even had his meals 
there, to save time. This hard work made him 
more absent than ever. Sometimes it seemed to 
Silvia that he did not so much as see her ; and 
though she did not care about Mr. Meredith, nor 
want him to care about her, she never arrived at 
this conclusion without feeling considerably net- 
tled, not to say ofiTended. Of this absence of 
mind, Mr. Meredith gave Silvia many proofs. 
Thus as she came down-stiurs one morning, the 
door of his study being wide open, she saw his 
bureau, the table, the chairs, the very floor 
strewn with papers, plans, maps, and drawings, 
and involuntarily she paused in a sort of wonder 
at all the work these tokens implied. But though 
Mr. Meredith stood in the centre of this seeming 
confusion, like a general on a battle-field, and 
though he was looking straight before him at the 
very spot on which Silvia stood, he i^either gave 
her the faintest token of recognition/ nor ap- 
peared in the least conscious of her presentee. 

" We have not met for three days," thought 
Silvia, a little scornfully, as she moved on, " so 



Mr. Meredith, whose memory is weak, has for- 
gotten me, no doubt." 

But this instance of Mr. Meredith's absence 
of mind was nothing to that of which he gave her 
proof that same evening. 

The day had been mild and gray, a wintry diny 
with a promise of coming spring, and vague 
tokens of its early advent in thickening boogba 
Silvia felt languid, and yet she was more than 
usually restless. With Pataud at her heels she 
had wandered over the whole garden and the 
grounds. She had been to the colonnade, looked 
at Flora bending over the gray water with her 
flowers in her hands, and watched a train pasring 
by. She had even, reckless of damp and sodden 
leaves, entered the tangled wilderness which di- 
vided Madame de PEpine's property from Lady 
John's, and, looking at the closed postern-door 
covered with mildew and lichens, stood still a 
while to muse over that portion of the past with 
which Miss George LovelPs odd ways and Mr. 
Lovell's languid admiration were associated. 
Something pleasant there had probably been in 
that glimpse of society, for when Silvia tamed 
away she heaved a littie regretful sigh. 

But Pataud, who wanted his supper, gave a 
joyous bark on seeing her turn homeward, and 
bounded on before her. Night was closing in 
very fast, a fog was falling, and Silvia could just 
see the black form of the dog through the mist, 
when suddenly plun^g to the right, in the 
avenue of trees leading to Mr. Meredith's study, 
he vanished. She called him back, for she 
wanted to take him to the farm for the ni^t, 
but obedience was not Pataud's favorite virtue; 
he did not answer the call, and Silvia, entering 
the avenue to compel his return, was startled to 
find herself a few paces behind a man, who was 
walking briskly toward the house, and by whose 
side Pataud was bounding in glad welcome. SO- 
via knew at once who the object of so much fond- 
ness must be. 

** Mr. Meredith," she said, walking so fast to 
overtake him that she was a little out of breath, 
" send Pataud back, if you please." 

But if Mr. Meredith had been deaf he could 
not have heeded the request less than he did. 
He neither answered Silvia nor turned away 
Pataud. He went up to the window of his study, 
tried it, and, finding it shut, crossed the terrace to 
enter the house, with Pataud still after him. 

" Pray do not let him in," cried Silvia ** yov 

know how niuch Josephine objects to the dog." 

But though her voice rose distinct and clear 
in the still nighjt air, Mr. Meredith took no notice 
of the appeid. Ble entered the house, stiU fol- 
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lowed by Pataud, closed the door in Silvia's face, 
and, as she found when she reached it, be actually 
bolted it within, so that she was shut out. She 
stood cEhiazed on the terrace, and saw a light flash 
behind the window-curtains of Mr. Meredith's 
study before her amazement bad given way to 
indignation. Indeed, Silvia was not merely indig- 
nant — she was exasperated. She went round the 
ch&teau, which was built round a court, entered 
it by the front door, and flew up-stairs to the 
drawing-room, where Madame de I'Epine sat 
alone, reading by the fireside. Without taking 
tune to think, she broke in upon her in all her 
burning wrath. 

" I must leave Saint R4my," she said, in a 
broken voice, and with flashing eyes — " I cannot 
stay ! it is no use asking me to stay — ^I cannot t 
Your brother is bent on insulting me. Go I 
must ! I shall pack up to-night, and be off to- 
morrow." 

The book nearly dropped from Madame de 
I'Epine's hands. 

" My goodness ! " she exclaimed, " what has 
happened ? " 

*< Mr. Meredith is neither blind nor deaf," con- 
tinued Silvia, who was crimson, *' and if he does 
not see, he can bear. I asked him to send Pa- 
taud back to me, and be neither answered nor 
looked round. He shut and bolted the door 
in my face, ieind, Josephine, be did it on pur- 
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pose. 

Her voice broke down, and tears started to 
her bright, dark eyes, as she uttered the words. 
Madame de I'Epine, recovering from her dismay, 
now questioned Mademoiselle Nardi ; but Silvia's 
tale was bufief and clear. Mr. Meredith's sister 
heard her in evident perplexity. 

, " Charles is getting very absent," she said ; 
** it must be absence of mind, Silvia.'^ 

An incredulous smile curled Silvia's lip. 

"My brother is a perfect gentleman," per- 
sisted Madame de I'Epine, speaking with some 
warmth; ^*be would not fail in courtesy to a 
barefooted peasant-girl — how much less would he 
do so to you, my guest — ^my Mend — to you, 
whom he so admires, as you know, Silvia I " 

Silvia looked scornful. 

" Mr. Meredith's admiratioh was the effect of 
a delusion," she replied ; " he saw me as I wa» 
not, and, having awakened from that dream, he 
does all be can to show me bis perfect indiffer- 
ence. You cannot say, Josephine, that be ever 
Jtddresses me — that be shows me more than the 
oddest politeness. With that I should be satis- 
fied, but to deliberate contempt I cannot submit." 

" Silvia mia^ this is som<e fiad mistake of his 



or of yours. He shall explain or apologize, so 
that you shall be satisfied." 

She bad taken Silvia's band, and looked up 
gently in her face, but Silvia averted her eyes, 
and shook^ber bead. 

" No apology," she began. She did not pro- 
ceed; the door then opened, and Mr. Meredith 
and the captain entered the drawing-room to- 
gether. Silvia left her friend to go and sit far 
away from the fire, but Madame de TEpine rose 
and went up to her brother. 

** Charlie," she said, " you must see the doc- 
tor ; you are getting deaf, and blmd, it «eems. 
You know bow afraid I am of Pataud, yet you ' 
bring him in the bouse, and, what is ten times 
worse, you do not see Mademoiselle Nardi when 
she is close by, and you do not hear her when she 
addresses you. — Silvia, you must not go." 

But she spoke too late. Silvia had already 
left the room. Mechanically Mr. Meredith looked 
round at the closing door, then, turning back to 
bis sister in evident perplexity, be said : 

" My dear girl, what is the meaning of this ? 
How can I have offended Mademoiselle Nardi, 
when, if I bad not met her here with you, I should 
not have seen her to-day ? " 

" Ah t that is just it. You have not seen her. 
Charles, I feel uneasy ; you work too hard. How 
could you not see, nor even bear her ? " 

Mr. Meredith looked more perplexed than 
ever, but, at the same time, not much troubled. ^ 

" I am quite at a loss," he said, sitting down, 
and speaking rather carelessly, as be leaned back 
in bis chair. ^' To begin at the beginning, when 
did I not see Mademoiselle Nardi, since that 
seems to be my offence ? " 

** Yes," said the captain, looking gloomy at 
the prospect of this new quarrel, *'do tell us, 
Josephine, that Charlie may make it right." 

"All there is to teU is this : Pataud left Sil- 
via for you in the garden. She asked you to 
send the dog back, but, without so much as an- 
swering her, you went and tried the window of 
your study, then, finding it locked, entered the 
bouse, and bolted the door in her face. Of course 
I knew this was absence of mind — ^tbat you 
neither saw nor beard her, but Silvia is warm and 
touchy, and — and she seems unwilling to believe 
this." 

Mr. Meredith neither changed his attitude 
nor even said one word as be beard his sister 
out, but bis face gradually seemed to acquire the 
rigidity of marble as she spoke. The captain, on 
the other band, stared like one confounded. 

"Why," be began, "I met Charles coming 
from the stables." 
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His step-son interrapted him, without so much 
as seeming to have heard him : 

** And what did I do after bolting the door in 
Mademoiselle Nardi's face ? *** he asked, with his 
eyes fixed on his sister^s. , 

** Silvia saw a light in jour study ; but surely, 
Charles, you remember that ? " 

Mr. Meredith pressed his hand to his forehead 
absently. 

** I remember nothing,'' he sud. 

" But Charlie cannot have entered his study 
on horseback," cried the captain, looking be- 
wildered, "and I met him coming from the 
stables." 

"I arrived half an hour ago," replied Mr. 
Meredith; "you did not see me on horseback, 
captain, did you ? " 

" Well, no ; butr— " 

" I must see if Pataud is still in my study," 
said Mr. Meredith, and he rose and left them. 

The captain and his daughter exchanged 
glances. 

" I hope Charles is not ill," she said, looking 
extremely uneasy. 

" Not he, but he works too hard — ^he works 
too hard," replied, the captain, looking as uneasy 
as his daughter. 

Mr. Meredith, on reaching the door of his 

study, tried it and ascertained that it was fast, be- 

« 

fore he unlocked it with the key which he took 
from his pocket. The room was dark, but a joy- 
ous bark announced Pataud's presence. With- 
out heeding him, Mr. Meredith struck a light, and 
holding it up looked round eagerly. One glance 
showed him the realization of all he could sus- 
pect or dread. His bureau had been opened, 
and its contents scattered on the floor by a ruth- 
less hand. Some were untouched, others were 
torn to shreds, others again, as Mr. Meredith as- 
certained by a rapid search, were gone. Deeds 
which no money could replace, and which had 
been intrusted to his care, drawings and plans, 
the result of many a week's labor, and without 
which he was at a stop, had shared the same flEite. 
His professional skill, which he so justly held 
dear, was jeopardized, and he knew it — ^without 
even making the attempt, he was powerless to 
avenge the wrong. 

The magnitude of the disaster was almost too 
much for Mr. Meredith's patience. 

" I never can mend this," he thought, setting 
down the light and looking round him in a sort 
of despair — " never, never I " 

He leaned his forehead on his hand, and tried 
to concentrate the powers of his mind on this un- 
foreseen calamity, so as to see through it But 



none appeared — ^no escape was visible. There - 
was but the desperate hope that ceaseless labor, 
labor from mommg til] night, and from night tUl 
morning, might repair the evil wrought by Mr. 
Meredith's enemy. 

When the family met in the dining-room, Ma- • 
dame de I'Epine could not but be struck with the 
appearance of Silvia as contrasted with that of 
her brother. Mr. Meredith was always pale, but 
on this evening he looked flushed, while the roses 
of Silvia's cheeks had fled and given place to a 
dead white, which showed how deeply she felt 
Mr. Meredith's slight. Then Silvia, whose little 
tongue usually rattled away so freely in her pretty 
Italian English, was mute; and Hr. Meredith, 
who was often so absent that he scarcely spoke, 
talked with unusual zest and spirit the whole time 
the meal lasted. 

When it was over, and Silvia rose to leave 
the room, he rose too, and, going up to her, said 
gravely : 

" My sister tells me. Mademoiselle Nardi, that 
I am so unfortunate as to have incurred your dis- 
pleasure ; will you allow me to express my deep 
regret that such should be the case, and will you 
believe me when I assure you' that I neither saw 
nor heard you in the garden?" 

" I was very near you, Mr. Meredith," replied 
Silvia, without looking at him, " and I did not 
whisper — but of course you speak the truth." 

The words were uttered in a tone intended to 
show Mr. Meredith that she did not believe hfan; 
and, as she uttered them, Silvia, whose hand had 
been all the time on the lock, opened the door 
and left the room. Madame de I'Epine followed 
her out. ^ 

" Surely you are satisfied, Silvia," she said, 
reproachfully. 

" No, Josephine, I am not," impetuously re- 
plied the young girl; "I cannot be satisfied, I 
will not be satisfied with any thing of the kind. 
If I, if any one had acted to you as Mr. Meredith 
has acted toward me, do you think, Jos^phine^ 
your brother would tolerate such an excuse as 
this ? Not for a moment — ^not for a moment," 
she repeated, with flashing eyes ; ** beaidea, Mr. 
Meredith does not say that he did not see me on 
the terrace, he only says that he did not see me 
in the garden." 

Madame de I'Epine did not answer her at 
once, but silently walked up the broad stairs with 
her young friend. She felt both troubled and 
perplexed. Her reason was all on Silvia's sidc^ 
and could not admit that her brother had sudden- 
ly grown deaf and blind. But, on the other 
hand, any thing was more credible than that he 
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should behave rudely to her guest and tell a de- 
liberate untruth. ^ 

** Silvia,^' she said, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room together, ** I can come but to one con- 
clusion, and that fills me with trouble: my broth- 
er must be ill — ^very ill. I have heard of strange, 
mysterious diseases, which suspend the faculties 
of men while they last. To some such complaint 
Charles must be subject." 

She spoke with evident distress, but Silvia 
tossed her head impatiently as she threw herself 
back in an arm-chair. 

^' Mr. Meredith never looked better than he 
looked this evening," she said, briefly. 

** I grant it, my dear, but still what could be 
his motive for such conduct as you attribute to 
him ? He could have none, and therefore I con- 
clude — ^'* 

"His motive was this," interrupted Silvia, 
whose lip involuntarily quivered as she spoke, *' I 
have humbled Mr. Meredith's pride, by rejecting 
a passion I had not sought for, and he has re- 
solved to humble mine by ignoring my very 
presence." 

Madame de I'Epine sat down without uttering 
one word. She was too much displeased and of- 
fended at this accusation to pursue the subject. 

The captain, seeing how awkward matters 
looked again between his step-son and Silvia, dis- 
covered after dinner that strategy called him to 
hi^ fumoir. Strategy, however, on this evening 
was all carried on in the land of dreams, for the 
captain had scarcely sat down in his arm-chair 
when he fell into a pleasant sleep, from which he 
woke much refreshed in mind and body as the 
clock struck nine. 

" I must see how they are getting on," then 
thought the captain ; but when he went up to the 
drawing-room he found that Silvia was sitting 
there alone, looking at the fire, with her work ly- 
ing idle on her lap. 

" la Josephine unwell ? " he quickly asked. 

" No, she only went down for a book she had 
forgotten," replied Silvia, still looking at the 
fire. 

The captain sat down, laid his hands on his 
knees, and looked at her a little wistfully. 

" My dear young lady," he said, very kindly, 
" you are agam angry with Charlie, but, depend 
upon it, this is all a mistake. How you can have 
seen him puzzles me." 

"There is no puzzle about that, captain," 

said Silvia, a little impatiently. " Mr. Meredith 

does not deny it ; besides, Pataud left me to fawn 

upon him." 

The captain rubbed his nose* 
6 



" Well, yes, thq* is a puzzle," he said, " for 
lire know Pataud's temper. ^His master, Charlie, 
and Jean Yarot, are the only men Pataud can en- 
dure. Now, Pierre I left in his lodge. Jean 
Yarot, as I happen to know, is twenty leagues 
oflf— " 

" I must go and help Madame de TEpine to 
get her books," remarked Silvia, rising and 
leaving the room. Her own conviction was fixed, 
and she did not care to discuss Mr. Meredith's in- 
nocence or guilt with the captain. 

The heathen saying, from Charybdis into 
Scylla, holds good in more than the great catas- 
trophes of hfe. The subject Silvia wished to es- 
cape from by leaving the drawing-room mtt her 
almost as soon as its doors had closed upon her. 
She had scarcely gone down ten steps, when 
she heard Mr. Meredith speaking to his sister, at 
the door of his study, as it seemed to Silvia. 
She paused, wondering whether she should go 
down or not ; and, while she thus hesitated, she 
heard Mr. Meredith saying, in a low but .distinct 
tone: 

" Would it be such a calamity if she were to 
leave this house, Josephine ? But I distress you. 
Well, then," he added emphatically, " I promise 
that she shall not go — ^not, at least, for that rea- 
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son. 

" You seem very confident, Charles." 

" I am so ; and you will find to-morrow that 
Mademoiselle Nardi — " 

" Why not to-night, Mr. Meredith ? " exclaim- 
ed Silvia, joining them, and looking highly dis- 
pleased at his presumption. "Excuse me for 
seeming to listen to your conversation — I had no 
such intention ; but, since I have heard you, al- 
low me to ask again why not to-night ? — why not 
now ? " 

She stood two st^s up the staircase, her 
hand resting on the balusters. She looked very 
handsome in the scorn of his power to charm 
her displeasure away. 

Madame de FEpine looked from her to her 
brother with a sort of alarm, for they stood 
there face to face, like two enemies, both with 
raised color, both with flashing eyes, both with: 
quivering, angry lips. 

" Josephine," said Mr. Meredith, without look- 
ing at his sister, " do me the favor to leave me- 
alone for two minutes with Mademoiselle Nardi." 

" Surely," began Madame de I'Epine, hesitat- 
ing and surprised. 

"Two minutes will do," he insisted ; "Made- 
moiselle Nardi, who is so prompt to doubt and 
accuse me, will not object to grant me this fa- 
vor?" 
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** No," replied Silvia, rather subdued by his 
manner, " I do not object." 

*< In that case," said Madame de TEpine, per- 
plexed and a little hurt as well, ** I leave you."' 

She slowly went up-stairs as she spoke. When 
the drawing-room door closed upon her, above, 
Silvia, who had rallied a little, uttered a ** Well, 
sir ? " which was both imperative and disdainful 

^*Kot here, if you please," he answered, open- 
ing the door of his study. 

Silvia was too proud and too brave to hesi- 
tate. She went down and entered the room with- 
out a moment^s pause ; but when she saw how 
carefully Mr. Meredith closed the door after her, 
uneasiness, sudden and undefined, took hold of 
her. It was as if the presentiment of many a 
future trouble had come to her with the crossing 
of that threshold. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi," said Mr. Meredith, al- 
most austerely, '* remember that if you find the 
secret I must confide to your keeping painful and 
burdensome, you have in some sort forced it from 
me. And pray remember, too, that, however 
trying it may be, you must keep it, or make my 
poor sister the most wretched of women." 

" You frighten me," replied Silvia, turning a 
little pale ; " tell me nothing, Mr. Meredith." 

'* It is too late," he said, coldly. " You have 

. doubted my word, you would doubt it again ; 

you are too clear-sighted to be deceived; you 

must know the truth, and the truth is this : I am 

not the man whom you saw." 

Silvia drew back two steps. 

" Then who was he ? " she asked. 

Mr. Meredith was silent 

She gave a quick look round the room. She 
saw the torn and scattered papers, and guessed 
the^ truth in a moment. She grew white and 
shook from head to foot 

*^ It was he who attempted your life t " she 
said under her breath. Oh ! Mr. Meredith — Mr. 
Meredith!" 

She was deeply moved, but of that emotion 
he took no heed. 

" I will not detain you," he said, with his 
hand on the lock of the door by which he had 
been standing, " I will only say this : my dear 
•sister must either think me out of health, or know 
the truth, and that truth, if she should know it 
in all its bearings, would half kill her." 

^ I shaH keep your secret ; and, oh I Mr. Mere- 
•dith, pray for^ve me, pray do I " 

^ Don^t mention it," he said, but he did not 
look rery forgiving. 

" And will you — ^will you do nothing against 
sthob— thtt manf ^'^he 4«ked, under her breath. 



" Nothing now," he answesred, in a voice whidi 
said, " I bide my time.'' 

Mr. Meredith's hand was still on the lock, bvt 
Silvia lingered. 

** Oh I be careful, pray be careful ! " she en- 
treated. 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, and with in- 
voluntary entreaty she laid her hand on his 
arm, and raised to his her dark eyes full of 
tears. 

" I am sorry to have distressed you,'* he said, 
smiling, " but you left me no choice." 

He opened the door as he spoke. 

Silvia felt silenced, and, without saying an- 
other word, went up to the drawing-room. 

Madame de PEpine was reading, and did not 
raise her eyes from her book. 

The captain stared, and could not help look- 
mg inquisitive. Silvia sat down, and, gazing at 
the fire, said very slowly : 

'*Mr. Meredith was right, and — ^I — ^I was 
wrong. I mean — ^I am sorry I was so foolish." 

Madame de PEpine put down her book, and 
said nothing. Her father remarked, soothin^y : 

'* Yes, yes, mistakes will occur. Never mind, 
Mademoiselle Nardi ; only it puzzles me to make 

OUtr— " 

"Pray do not," interrupted Silvia. **! am 
quite unhappy to have been so foolish, and I 
have a great, a very great favor to ask ; it is that 
you will both be so good as never to remind me 
again of this folly of mine." 

She looked so imploringly from one to tiie 
other, that both hastened to give the required 
promise. 

"Oh! thank you — thank you,*' said Silvia, 
with a sigh of unutterable relief. 

But not to question only deepened Madame 
de PEpine's trouble and anxiety. The dreary 
trulii she never suspected, thanks to that bUnd- 
ness which so often comes to us when great evils 
are at hand ; but her conjectures, though so wide 
from what had really happened, nevertheless 
filled her with uneasiness. 

" He must be ill — ^he must be very ill indeed," 
she thought ; " and he knows it, and told her so, 
that is why she is so sorry." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Never before had Silvia had such a burden 
on her mind as Mr. Mei*edith's secret now proved. 
She felt none of those temptations to reveal it 
which the sUmderers of. hersex ascribe to tlM 
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feminine nature ; but at night, in the morning, 
in tiie day, it pursued her. She tried to escape 
it, and she could not Conjecture alone was a 
torment. What would have happened, for in- 
stance, if Mr. Meredith, on coming home earlier 
than he was expected, had entered his study in* 
stead of coming up to the drawing-room ? And 
what might happen yet if his daring enemy, en- 
couraged by impunity, made some other reckless 
attempt, and was caught in the act ? 

The thought made Silvia sick with anxiety 
and fear. She grew nervous, and learned to 
start and look frightened at every sound. Her 
heart failed her when she saw Mr. Meredith go 
out in the morning ; and, though there was relief 
when he came back at night, that relief was not 
unmitigated, for who could tell but his foe had 
not been hiding in the house all the time. Nay, 
how could Silvia tell that he was not one of 
the household, that he did not sleep and eat 
and drink beneath the same roof with Mr. Mere- 
dith ! 

That thought was the most alarming of all ; 
it filled Silvia with silent fears, and in some sort 
compelled her to ask herself the ceaseless ques- 
tion : 

** Who was it that I saw, since it was not Mr. 
Meredith ? " 

Madame de PEpine kept an old coachman, 
who groomed the horses, and did- a few odd jobs 
about the house ; and a gardener, a stout young 
peasant, who slept at the farm, and neither of 
these could Pataud endure. Indeed, if Pataud 
had not been belied, his likings were so restricted 
that the circle in which Mr. Mereditb^s enemy 
moved must be of the narrowest kind. The 
more Silvia questioned on this subject, and the 
more did it seem to grow certain that his mas- 
ter, Mr. Meredith, Jean Varot, and herself ex- 
cepted, Pautaud hated the whole world, and 
growled at it with unmitigated aversion. And 
yet it was possible after all that the man on 
whom Pataud had fawned might be some private 
acquaintance of his, some bosom friend, of whom 
others knew nothing, and who took advantage 
of that friendship to divert suspicion from him- 
self. That perhaps was the secret of Mr. Mere- 
dith's silence ; he could not prove who the guilty 
man was, and was loath to cast suspicion on the 
innocent one. But Silvia, who did not know the 
truth, was in some sort bound to suspect ; it was 
not in her power to dismiss the subject from her 
mind, and to say to it " Begone." She could 
not help thinking of it, and thought bred mis- 
trust and doubt. She tried to lighten the burden 
of these by inquiries which only added to her 



perplexity ; for as she could put no direct ques- 
tion, the information she got was either contra- 
dictory or imperfect, and indeed depended a 
great deal upon the mood in which Mrs. Groom, 
her usual authority^ might chance to be whom 
questioned. Neither Pierre nor Jean Varot 
was in Mrs. Groom's good graces. Pierre was a 
louvetier, or a keeper, "and all keepers were 
alike,'' said Mrs. Groom, " ay, and all innkeepers 
too. Sly, sly, sly I " 

" Sly, Mrs. Groom ! " said Silvia. 

" Sly ! " repeated Mrs. Groom, solemnly. " You 
do not suppose there are so many wolves as that 
Pierre would try to make out. Bless you, I think 
he buys little wolves and lets them run out in the 
forest. As to that red-haired fellow Varot, I 
don't thUik he ever saved the captain or Mr. 
Meredith. It was all a make-believe, in my opin- 
ion ; but Varot had his own ends to serve. Bless 
you, he thought his future was made, and so h6 
set up an inn." 

Trying to look very careless, Silvia asked 
how Jean Varot could think any thing of the 
kind. 

"Why, when Mr. Meredith was appointed 
engineer to the company in which his cousin, old 
Miss Meredith, invested so largely, Jean Varot 
made sure that, to raise the value of his sister's 
property, Mr. Meredith would get Saint R6my to 
be one of the stations on the line, and he set up 
his inn on that chance. He did not say so, but I 
know it." 

"And does he hate Mr. Meredith for that? " 
exclaimed Silvia, heedlessly. 

Mrs. Groom stared. 

" Hate him, mamzelle — ^hate him t Did you 
say hate him? Why should Jean Varot hate 
one of the men whose bread, if I may say so, he 
is eating ; for what has he got that does not come 
from Mr. Meredith and the captain ? " 

Silvia was much confused. Mrs. Groom con- 
tinued, composedly : 

" I dare say be was disappointed about the 
station, but he may thank himself for that, you 
know." 

Silvia would not pursue the theme, but, limited 
though her experience was, she knew by intuition, 
and even by actual experience, thai great hatreds 
can spring from small cauiMk 

" It was in a quarrel ftl^oiit the finding of a 
paolo that Pietro stabbed Lufgi," she thought, 
remembering with a shudder a tragic story that 
had been too weH known to her youth. And the 
angry face of the young murderer, and t)ie white 
face of the murdered lad, as he lay stretched on 
the flags of the street where tbki^Vsc^RS. ^xw&56.V%^ 
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been enacted, flashed again befote Silvia^s eyes as 
on that day when she saw it all and clung to her 
mother a frightened child. So, little by little, the 
cloud of her suspicion was settling on Jean Varot, 
when a slight incident set her all at fault, and 
threw her back on her early perplexity. 

Pataud's temper was such, that 'Madame de 
TEpine had him chained in his kennel in the farm- 
yard. The only liberty he enjoyed was such as 
Silvia gave him when she took him out walking 
with her; she liked the rough, ill-tempered brute, 
none the less that he bestowed his love upon few, 
and never missed giving him that indulgence. 
Now, on the afternoon of the very morning when 
she and Mrs. Groom had held the discourse re- 
corded above, Silvia had as usual taken Pataud 
out, and, as usual too, she had brought him back 
to his kennel. Pataud entered it of his own ac- 
cord, turned round and lay down on the straw 
submissively, licking his lips, while Silvia chained 
him up with her own hands ; but scarcely was 
the chain fast, when the dog growled and gave a 
spring, his hair bristling, his brown eyes flashing 
fire, rage in his broad, wrinkled face. 

"Take care, old fellow, if you forget old 
friendship so shall I,'' said a harsh voice; and 
Silvia, who had started back from the kennel 
much frightened, saw Jean Varot behind her. 

"You had better mind that dog, mademoi- 
selle," said the innkeeper coolly; **I brought 
him up, but I would not trust him." 

He walked away without waiting for an an- 
swer, and left Pataud growling in his straw, and 
Silvia feeling more perplexed than ever. 

Indeed the state of anxious doubt in which 
she lived began to tell upon her health. Ma- 
dame de I'Epine saw the change, and partly 
guessed from what cause it sprang — that is to 
say, she connected it with that evening on which 
Silvia had met Mr. Meredith in the garden. She 
had promised not to question the young girl, and 
she never did. She was too delicate and too 
proud to question her brother, and as, fortunate- 
ly for her peace of mind, she had no suspicion of 
the truth, her conjectures ended by taking a 
strange shape. Mr. Meredith looked and evi- 
dently was 80 well, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to associ&te the idea of disease with him. 
Now Silvia looked ill and anxious ; she was given 
to start at every sound, and her frightened looks 
had not escaped the attention of her friend. Had 
she had perchance some spectral illusion ? — was 
she conscious of it, or, worse still, had the evil 
spirit of superstitious fear taken possession of 
her? 

*i It must be so," thought Madame de FEpme, 



on the evening of the day when Pataud had so 
significantly declared that Jean Yarot no longer 
had any share in his favor, " it must be so." 

She was leaning back in her chair by the fire- 
side, thence looking at Silvia, who, unconscious 
of observation, sat with her work lying on her 
lap, and her eyes on the fire. She looked thin, 
pale, and anxious. Madame de I'Epine looked at 
her father — ^he was gently nodding over the news- 
paper ; she looked at her brother — ^he was reading 
a letter which had just been brought up to him, 
and seemed absorbed in its contents. Neidier 
was minding her nor Mademoiselle Nardi. 

" Silvia mia," she said, " what wicked fairy 
makes you so grave ? " 

" Are there any fairies ? " asked Silvia, de- 
murely. 

" What ! have you none in Italy ? No pretty, 
bright, fanciful creatures that old women tell 
stories of to little children? The more's the 
pity." 

"Our wonderful stories are about saints, 
which is much better," replied Silvia, coloring. 
" Don't you know the story of Saint Francis of 
Assissi, who delivered the turtle-doves from the 
hands of a young man ? And have you never heard 
how he made peace between the people of Agobio 
and the wolf ? He was a very cruel, terrible wolf 
— a real Jean Baptiste, who devoured animals and 
even men, so that there were many who md not 
dare to leave the town, and those who did went 
well armed for fear of him. Now, the good 
Saint Francis, taking pity on the poor people, 
went forth to meet the wolf and remonstrate with 
him. The cruel beast rushed forth' to devour the 
holy man, but saint Francis called him brother, 
and made the sign of the cross, and the wolf 
fawned upon him like a lamb. When he was 
thus subdued the good saint, still calling him 
brother — for he loved all created things — ^remon- 
strated with him, telling him, which was true, 
that he was a thief, and a homicide worthy of the 
baiter, and bidding him mend his ways. He also 
promised that the people of Agobio should give 
him his daily food — for the poor wolf must eat, 
of course ; and he bade him place his forepaw in 
his hand, as a token that he pledged his faith and 
honor to hurt none from that day forth. And 
the wolf did put his paw in the hand of Saint 
Francis," said Silvia, looking demurely in Ma- 
dame deTEpine's face ; " and he kept his promise, 
too, and used to go about the town walking in 
the streets, entering the houses, and harming 
none, till he died of old age, and all the people 
of Agobio grieved for him. And is not that as 
pretty as a fairy-tale ? " 
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" It is indeed, Silvia." 

** Yes, but you would Idugh at such stories," 
said Silvia, "and we do not. We remember 
where the patient ox. and much-enduring ass 
were on Christmas-night, and we know they 
were there to tell us how dearly the Almighty 
loves His creatures ; but you are too clever for 
all these things. You would never have the 
pretty ciccdaa singing vespers on green boughs in 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence." 

" Singing vespers ? " 

"Yes, singing vespers ! It is given up now, 
but there are people who remember seeing and 
hearing them. A long, long time ago a forest 
was bequeathed to a charity, on condition that the 
cicalas should be brought on green boughs and 
placed in the church, to sing vespers with the 
canons. But of course you will not believe that 
a grasshopper can praise the Lord with his little 
chirrup. You are too wise ! " 

The discourse was drifting farther and farther 
away from the direction Madi^me de PEpine had 
wished to give it. So, without answering Silvia's 
little sarcasm, she said : 

" But, if you have no fairy-lales, you have 
ghost-stories. What dismal legend is that of the 
raven who perched on a tree that grew above 
Nero's grave ? " 

" Oh ! he was a wicked heatheilf ' quickly re- 
plied Silvia ; " but otherwise we like ghosts — 
spirits, I mean ; the good Christian dead. Yours 
go about rattling chains and wearing shrouds, 
but ours are very kind, to little children especial- 
ly. When these poor souls get out of purgatory 
every year on the night of All Saints, they sit 
at a table covered with dainties, which they can- 
not touch because they have sinned ; but, that 
they may not be all sorrowful, they are allowed 
to take what they like from that table and carry 
it away for the little children whom they love, 
And thus it happens, you see, that our little 
ItaUan children, instead of fearing the dead, love 
them ; and when they get all these good things, 
and toys, too, in the morning, are glad to think 
that the kind dead come to the house." 

" And you have never been afraid of spirits, 
Silvia ? " 

" Never," repCed Silvia, with a bright, clear 
look ; " or rather, I have always loved the dead 
too well to fear them." 

Her voice faltered a little as she uttered the 
words " the dead ; " and she looked at the fire, 
perhaps because tears were gathering in her dark 
eyes. 

" It is not superstition," thought Madame de 
TEpine ; " what can it be ? " And, raising her 



eyes, she met her brother's look bent on her with 
such keen attention that she blushed. 

But neither blush nor look did Silvia see. 
She sat gazing at these logs burning on a French 
hearth, and all the time she was far away in an 
Italian home, with those dead whom she loved 
even in the grave. How often had that pathetic 
adjuration of Italian beggars, " For the sake of 
your poor dead," moved her very heart, and 
opened the strings of her slender purse, unwisely, 
it may be, but at least very tenderly I What 
though her little gift might be as sweet water 
poured on barren earth, it is better to bestow un- 
worthily than not to give at all. It is better the 
land should be barren than the heart. 

I 

" The poor never ask you for the sake of your 
dead here ! " thought Silvia ; " is it that they do 
not love their dead as we do, or are they too 
wise ? " 

Some latent thought there came with this 
question, something which seemed to say to her 
that, though belief in the supernatural is not con- 
science, it yet may help conscience in the hour of 
need ; for involuntarily, and with a suddenness 
which she vainly tried to check, she said : 

" I have told you the story of a wolf; here is 
another, which I read in an old, old book of Dom 
Sabino's. This wolf's name was Giovanni; for 
he was a knight, and lived in Bologna. Giovanni 
the Wolf, the poor people called him. Wolf-like, 
Giovanni hated his brother Guido ; and so fierce 
did his hatred grow, that, on the night of Holy 
Thursday in Passion Week, he rose to go and 
murder him ; but even as he crossed the thresh- 
old of his room all the bells in Bologna began 
to ring, those bells which had been tied and 
sealed up even that very day to be mute till 
Easter, all called out against him, because he 
was going to kill his brother. No one save ' 
Giovanni heard them that night ; but he, the wolf, 
heard them, and was struck with remorse, and, 
like the wolf of Agobio, he became good. And 
this is a true story," added Silvia, earnestly, " for 
Giovanni, in order to commemorate his sin and 
his repentance, left money for sixty poor men to * 

go round a church in Bologna with torches ,aQ<i 
bells on Easter Monday, and requested that tills 
should be done, as it was for two hundred years 
after his death." 

" That is a ^ark story, Silvia," said Madame \ 
de I'Epine, with a slight shudder. 

"It is," replied Silvia, "but I hope it is a 
true one. I hope the bells did speak to Giovanni, 
and warn him of his wickedness." 

" Wickedness ! What wickedness ? " cried 
the captain, wakening up. 
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There was an awkward pause ; then, with an 
effort, Madame de PEpine said . 

" Silvia is telling us Italian stories." 

*^I wish I had not told this one," thought 
Silvia, concerned at the troubled meaning which 
appeared on her friend^s face. 

Involuntarily she glanced from her to Mr. 
Meredith. He had returned to his letter, and 
once more seemed absorbed in its perusal. 

^^Ile knows what a wearisome trouble that 
secret of his is to me," thought Silvia, somewhat 
reftfJ^uU J, *' but what does he care ? " 



CHAPTER XX. 

Spring had come with daisies and violets, and 
soft breezes and golden sunshine, and with spring 
came back the pleasure of Silvia's out-door life. 

One bright, happy morning she was sitting on 
the grass in one of the wild woods around the 
ch&teau, and Pataud was lying at her feet, lazily 
licking his big brown paws, or watching the flies 
' who came buzzing past his nose. Now-and-then, 
indeed, he snapped at them, but this he only did 
when much provoked. Pataud, too, felt the be- 
nign influence of spring, and thought perhaps in 
his canine way of by-gone springs, when he was a 
frisky pup, and raced and ran with the best, and 
thus proved indulgent to these young flies whose 
life had but begun, and whose troubles were still 
all before them. 

" Be good to the flies, Pataud," said Silvia, 
hugging him fondly to her side, "be good to 
every thing." 

Pataud pricked his ears, then boundiug up 
began dancing and barking joyously as Pierre 
suddenly appeared. 

" So you like me still, old fellow," said the 
huvetier ; " you have not turned against me, as 
you have turned ag^nst poor Jean Yarot who 
reared you ! Well, you know that if I left you 
here it was that you might have a happy old age." 

" Pataud is happy with us," remarked Silvia, 
gn^y. " I go and look for him every morning, 
a&d give him a walk ; after which he has his 
breakfast, and after that I believe he takes a nap 
till dinner ; then he walks again, and has another 
nap, I believe ; and at night Pataud prowls about 
alone, and sees how the world is going on, and if 
we are all safe." 

" Trust Pataud for watching over you," com- 
placently said Pierre. " Ah ! Pataud, you lucky 
fellow, you eat your brown bread first, and now 
you have got your wheaten loaf. And there are 



some, Pataud, who never get it — ^who never get 
it, Pataud." 

Having uttered this philosophic remark, Pierre 
walked on, and Pataud looked after hina very 
wistfully. 

"No, you must not go, Pataud," ssdd Silvia, 
laying her little sunburnt hand upon his neck, 
" you must remain with me." 

And Pataud, as if he had understood her, laid 
himself down once more by her side, while Silvia 
sank down lazily on the grass. 

" I wonder if this is my brown bread or my 
wheaten loaf," she thought; "am I really as 
happy as I can be, or is something much— oh ! 
so much better coming still ? I think so." 

Foolish child to think it, silly girl to put the 
question. The sun is glimmering through the 
young green leaves on that oak before you ; there 
comes from the grass on which you are lying a 
sweet scent of bruised herbs ; bees are humming 
around you, one is hanging in a little bell-like 
flower that creeps up the thicket at your hand, 
making fragrant honey, while you lie there idly 
looking up at the blue sky, and you ask if you 
have reached perfect happiness, and you think 
something better than all this may be coming still ! 

Are the gifts of life so many and so varied 
that you should make light of a happy hour on 
a lovely monling ? Oh I folly, wonderful folly of 
the young, who never know the good they pos- 
sess, but ever wish for more. 

That weariness which treads in the footprints 
of enjoyment soon overtook Silvia. She got tired 
of her green retreat, and, followed by Pataud, 
went off at once to the farm. But, after amuung 
herself a while with Mrs. Jones's two children, 
Silvia got tired of them, too, and more perhaps 
of their mother than of them, though Mrs. Jones 
committed no greater offence than saying : 

" You are just like Mr. Meredith, miss ; once he 
gets a chatting with these boys, he don't know 
how to get away from them." 

So, to show the foolish little mother that she, 
Silvia, was not so like Mr. Meredith as she 
thought, Mademoiselle Nardi left the children 
somewhat abruptly, and suddenly discovered that 
she wanted to see Mrs. Groom. But Mrs. Groom 
was not in her room, as usual. Mrs. Groom had 
gone down to Saint R^my, and was not expected 
back for an hour. 

" Then I myst go and see Josephine," thought 
Silvia, who felt too restless for solitude. 

She found her fk'iend in a little sitting-room 
on the ground-floor, where she often spent the 
morning, and with her she found Mr. Meredith. 
It was seldom that they met now ; the branch was 
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id be opened within a few weeks, and he had 
been working day and niglk. When tbey did 
meet, Madame de PEpine had noticed with con- 
cern that they seemed to jar more than ever, and, 
so far as she could see, the fault lay all on Sil- 
via's side. She was pained that it should be so, 
yet the pain was not without a sort of consolation 
in it She would have been glad if her brother 
had married her friend ; but, since this could not 
be, she wished him to have no illusion concerning 
Silvia's feelings. And yet so inconsistent are the 
best of us, that Madame de I'Epine could not 
help feeling somewhat displeased, as she watched 
the sudden look of annoyance, very quickly re- 
pressed indeed, which came into Silvia's eyes, as 
she saw Mr. Meredith's pale, handsome face raised 
from the volume over which he was looking with 
bis sister. Mr. Meredith, however, was one who 
could bear a lady's frowns or meet her smiles 
with equal composure and courtesy ; and Silvia, 
to do her justice, was not frowning. She did her 
best to look, if not amiable, at least unconcerned ; 
and it was no fault of hera if the very effort only 
helped to betray her. Madame de I'Epine looked 
pained, and Mr. Meredith half smiled. 

' ** My brother has been suggesting something 
which will please you, perhaps," said Madame de 
I'Epine, bent on conciliation; "some rocks are 
to be blasted on the line to-day — ^would you like 
to see it?" 

" Oh I so much I " cried Silvia, coloring with 
pleasure, and she could not help giving Mr. Mere- 
dith a grateful look; for, though Madame de 
I'Epine did not know it, she had ten days before 
expressed in his presence a wish to see that very 
operation of blasting. He had been silent at 
the time, but, as Silvia saw, he had not forgotten 
her desire, nor neglected to gratify it when the 
time came. 

** When are we going ? " she asked, eagerly. 

Madame de I'Epine looked at her brother, who 
looked at his watch. 

*' It wiU be well if MademoiseUe Nardi will 
soon get ready," he said. 

" At once, at once I " cried Si1via,:«nd she left 
the room in sudden haste. 

"What a child she is!" said Madame de 
I'Epine, kindly. 

** A very unamiable child," repfied her broth- 
er, smiling. " I hope you saw the look she gave 
me, when she saw me sitting behind your 
chair." 

" She is half wild still, I do believe," said 
Madame de I'Epine, indulgently. 

** I suppose so," he answered, composedly. 

" I love her dearly," pursued his sister " and 



yet, Charles, I confess it, I am glad you have 
given her up, and — ^" 

She did not go on. Mr. Meredith had started, 
and his pale face was in a flame. 

" Given her up ! " he said, vehemently ; " I 
shall give her up when she lies dead before mc, 
and not till then 1 " 

Nothing could exceed Madame de I'Eplne's 
astonishment at this impassioned declaration. 
A volcano bursting forth from the frozen peaks 
of a glacier could not have amazed her more 
than her cool brother when he spoke thus. She 
raised her hands in deprecation. 

"Oh I Charles, Charles!" she said. She 
could say no more. , 

"Of course you think me mad," he said. 
" Well, I am not sure that strong passion is not 
one of the forms of insamty, and yet I do not 
think so. I think it is a nobler and a better 
thing. Whatever it may be, I am bent on this. 
Let her be what she pleases, capricious, exacting, 
unreasonable, all that can provoke a wise mau, 
I am bent on having her." 

"But, Charles," began his sister — then she 
paused. 

" Speak on." 

" I fear I shall give you pain." 

" Never mind." 

" I fear, I really fear, you can never overcome 
her prejudice." 

" You mean that she dislikes me ? " 

She was silent. Mr. Meredith smiled, and 
looked at her steadily. 

" Do not be too sure of it," he said, " and do 
not think me vain if I tell you it is my belief she 
likes me better than she herself knows. But this 
time," he added, with some emphasis, " I shall not 
speak without being very sure of her answer." 

Madame de I'Epine was more amazed than 
ever. She clasped her hands, and, letting them 
fall on her lap, she looked at her brother. 

"Charles," she said, "I have not always 
been present this winter, when you were to- 
gether. What can have passed so different from 
what I have seen, that you come to this conclu- 
sion ? " 

" Nothing. She has been what you see her." 

" And yet, Charles, you think she likes you." 

" I may be mistaken." 

" And if you were, Charles, and if she leaves 
us, as she may when the year is out, and then 
goes back to her own country, can you prevent 
it?" 

He was silent. 

" Can you prevent what would most probably 
follow ? " 
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Madame de PEpine evidently meant that Sil- 
via, if she returned to Italy, would raVrry there ; 
and, though she did not allude to this contingency 
more plainly, her brother understood her quite 
well. 

" If you knew the pain you give me by speak- 
ing so," he said after a while, " you would not 
do it, Josephine. Yet I don't fear this thing, 
only I cannot bear to think of it I am no proph- 
et to say what shape the future will take, but 
of this I feel sure, while I live, she shall be no 
other man's wife. Do not look frightened, Jose- 
phine," he added, smiling; "all I mean is, that 
she must like me." 

Madame de I'Epine did not venture to answer. 
Passion, when it takes hold of men and women 
of strong will, no matter what its aim may be, 
love, fame, or power, is like fire, a thing not to be 
tampered with. Moreover, she began to under- 
stand how irresistible a temptation this shrewd, 
credulous little Italian girl must prove to a man 
like her brother, who had met more angels than 
are to be found out of books, for the last five 
years of his life. Being an absent man, he had 
not seen, perhaps, the sweetness of those said 
angels, for this girPs faults seemed to have proved 
more attractive to him, just as they were more 
visible than all their virtues. 

" I see you cannot understand this," said Mr. 
Meredith, after looking very attentively at his 
sister's troubled face, " and yet is it so wonder- 
ful ? When a girl is as full of faults as she is, 
when she is rather ignorant, passionate, and way- 
ward, when education and the world have given 
lier no charm, but all springs from the free, boun- 
tiful hand of Nature, when she is thus and yet is 
beloved, she cannot be loved coldly or tamely. 
She must be, to the man who overlooks her im- 
perfections, as the first woman was to the first 
man — ^flesh of his own flesh." 

'* Oh I Charles, you are smitten." 

*' I am smitten, and desperately, if you like it. 
I do not think there is another like her. I could 
walk to the world's end to have her. I see her 
faults, which she sees too ; but I see with them a 
hundred graces, of which she is as unconscious as 
a child. She knows she is young and pretty, 
but so are many whom one sees and forgets ; her 
irresistible charm is not to know how she is 
charming." 

Madame de I'Epine's uneasiness increased as 
she heard her brother. She saw nothing but grief 
and trouble in store for him. Silvia might like 
him better than she thought or knew, but Jose- 
phine had seen no signs of that liking, and was 
inclined to doubt its existence. Mr. Meredith 



seemed te take it for granted that be must pre- 
vail over this wilfti) girl's pr^udice, but then be 
did not suspect that he had a rival. He had 
never heard why Silvia's stay at -Lady John's 
house had been so brief; he knew nothing of Mr. 
Lovell's admiration. Now, Lady John, who had 
strong reasons for eschewing a London season, 
had come back to Saint R^my, with spring. Mr. 
Lovell was expected. Something might occur to 
bring these two in opposition — they Lad never 
liked each other — and Josephine thought, with 
secret dread, that unconsciously Silvia might kin- 
dle the long-smouldering embers of their matixal 
hate. " Oh ! that I had never brought her here," 
she thought, with a sinking heart, " that I had 
never brought her ! " Something of her thoughts 
Mr. Meredith read in her troubled face ; but he 
only smiled. 

" It will end better than you think, Josephine," 
he said, kindly. ** It may be that I am presump- 
tuous, but it may be, too, that, quickened by hope 
and fear, my insight of a girl's feelings is keener 
than yours — woman though you be. You asked 
me the other day about my lion's skin. I evaded 
the inquiry, and Mademoiselle Nardi's eyes re- 
mained bent on her work. For the lost four 
months that skin has been in her room. A re- 
mark your father made in her presence suggested 
the gift. She never, it seems, mentioned it to you ; 
she never thanked me for it ; but she kept it" 

Madame de I'Epine looked surprised, and 
scarcely pleased; but after a while she smiled 
and sighed. 

"I begin to think you are right, Charles. 
The girl who keeps a young man's gift, and 
never so much as thanks him for it, pledges her- 
self further and deeper than she knows. And I 
trust Silvia will redeem that pledge, since your 
heart is set upon her. I might wish indeed^ — ^" 

She ceased abruptly ; for the door opened, and 
Silvia came m. She had heard nothing, but she 
gave them a quick, half-shy, half-mistrustful look. 
Something in their two faces told her they had 
been speaking of her, and she rapidly concluded 
that she had not been praised in her absence. 

** They had read the meaning of her face when 
she came in, and saw Mr. Meredith," said con- 
science, " and, of course," added the severe cen- 
sor, " they had not liked it." 

With a sort of hesitation and flurry very im- 
usual to her, Silvia turned to her friend. Was 
she late, was it still too early ? 

** No, she was quite in time," replied Madame 
de I'Epine ; " but she had forgotten, talking thus 
to Charles, that they were going ; she would soon 
be ready, however." 
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She rose as she spoke, and Silvia, fearful of 
being left alone with Mr. Meredith, who had not 
stirred, hastily said she would wait in the garden. 
She went out, walking up a shady path, and feel- 
ing half-vexed with herself. 

, " He is civil and kind to me," she thought, 
" why can I not at least be civil to him ? " 

Alas ! Silvia, you little know how far is Mr. 
Meredith from desiring your civility. He sits as 
you have left him, watching your light, young fig- 
ure going up through the shade and sunshine of 
the path, and he dreams of a future in which you 
will give him something far beyond that courtesy 
which we yield to the merest stranger. You little 
know, as you reprove yourself, that in Mr. Mere- 
dith*s thoughts you are already his, that he has 
already forgiven his little wife all the sins of his 
wilful young mistress, or made her expiate them 
by many an endearing confession. And let none 
blame him for the fond illusion. It springs from 
deeper and truer feelings than presumption or 
vain hope. T^e future is the dearest part of every 
strong desire. It is the chief food of a mother's 
love, and it may well charm a young lover's 
fancv. 

Madame de I'Epine, too, had her thoughts as 
she left her Jjrother and slowly went up to her 
room. Her thin hand rested dn the balusters, 
and she stood still to think as well as to rest ; 
that lion-skin, to say the truth, haunted her 
strangely. That her brother should lay this 
trophy at Silvia's little feet, for them to tread on 
night and morning, was not very surprising; 
that Silvia should not have mentioned the matter 
to her was allowable — ^Madame de I'Epine remem- 
bered having in some sort forbidden the subject 
— ^but it was Incredible that she should never 
have thanked Mr. Meredith for so handsome a 
present, and yet have kept it. " If she has done 
this," thought Madame de I'Epine, "she likes 
him, even though she does not know it." But 
had she done it ? Might there not be some mis- 
take in this matter ? She had reached the door 
of Silvia's room ; it stood ajar, and Madame de 
I'Epine pushed it open. The sunshine was pour- 
ing in, the morning breeze gently stirred the 
muslin curtains of the snow-white bed, and before 
it, on the polished floor, lay the tawny spoils of 
the African lion. There could be no doubt now ; 
still Madame de I'Epine looked like one in a 
dream. Every day Silvia had used this skin; 
every day she had knelt down upon it to pray 
before the carved ivory crucifix whlcl/' her friend 
had given her, and still she had been silent. 

" Is it not handsome ? " said Silvia's voice ; 
and, looking round, Madame de I'Epine saw her 



standing behind her with a raised color and a 
slightly-embarrassed look. 

" Very handsome. I had no suspicion it was 
here when I asked Charles about it the other day." 

" Oh ! you know you did not wish me to men- 
tion it," quickly said Silvia. 

" Yes, I remember," quietly replied Madame 
de I'Epine ; and in her heart she thought, " She 
likes him." 

We seldom welcome change in events to which 
we have grown reconciled. Madame de I'Epine 
had accustomed herself to think it was for the 
best that her brother should not marry Silvia. 
She liked this young girl very dearly, but she 
doubted her power of making him or any wise 
man happy. Then, though Mr. Meredith had 
embraced and was pursuing his profession for 
the express purpose of being independent of his 
rich cousin Miss Meredith, Madame de I'Epine 
could not wish him to lose the handsome inherit- 
ance which was to be his if he did not displease 
that lady. Now, was his marriage with a little 
wild, portionless Italian girl likely to please her ? 
Reason and some knowledge of Miss Meredith's 
prejudices both said No. 

" It would have been better if it had been all 
over at once," thought Madame de I'Epine, much 
troubled, " and better than all would it have been 
if I had not brought her here." 

When she had asked Silvia to come and spend 
a year with her, Madame de I'Epine had not con- 
templated that this young girl and her brother 
should be in the same house, or do more than 
meet; for Mr. Meredith was in England then, 
and was even to remain there. But, when busi- 
ness brought him to Saint R^my, Madame de 
I'Epine could not remain in Paris and be at peace, 
and so Mr. Meredith and Mademoiselle Nurdi 
were, against her original intention, thrown to- 
gether. Much as she liked Silvia, she could not 
now help feeling how far better it would have 
been for Mr. Meredith's prospects if she had re- 
mained in Italy. But, as the unkind thought 
woke in her heart, her look fell on Silvia, who 
stood by her side, eying her rather wistfully. 
And when she saw this bright young girl, and 
remembered how passionately her brother loved 
her, she wondered at the worldly turn her thoughts 
bad been taking. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The spot where the rocks were to be blasted 
lay on the skirts of the forest, and there Silvia 
and Madame de I'Epine, who could not walk so 
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far, Bhort though the distance was, alighted from 
the carriage which had brought them, and were 
joined by the captain. 

** Here is a glorious place for you," he said in 
bis exuberant way ; " a grand place," he added, 
helping them down a steep and narrow path, 
leading to the line. 

It passed through a ravine which man's hand 
had deepened. On either side rose a rugged wall 
clothed with hanging verdure, and a beetling 
ridge of rock with an irregular gap in the middle, 
like an ever-open gate, blocked up the track of 
the railway, as if daring men to go farther. 

The spot was wild, but not without a sort of 
beauty. The brown rocks, the green slopes, the 
blue sky above, and the silent line beneath, made 
a grand and lonely picture. Every thing we see 
more or less reminds us of that which we love ; 
and, as Silvia stood still and looked down below 
her, a landscape by Muziano which she had seen 
once, a desert with Saint Jerom praying in the 
gloom of hia rocky cave, seemed to rise before 
her. And she saw not merely the picture, but 
the old heathen temple now turned into a Chris- 
tian church in which it hung. She saw its tall 
marble columns rising high to the lofty roof; its 
deep windows through which the broad sunlight 
came pouring in on the mosaic floor. She saw 
a Roman Balia praying in a lonely chapel, with a 
white kerchief on her head and a coral necklace 
round her brown neck, and by her side a wonder- 
ing child, who looked up at the great picture in 
silent awe. She saw them both, the nurse and 
the little foster-daughter, and in that vision of 
the past she forgot the present, till the captain's 
voice roused her from the dream, 

" This is a splendid place for you I " he cried, 
in great glee — " a noble place. Mademoiselle 
Nardi, a new Thermopylae, if need were, for one. 
The Persians are beyond there, and Xerxes is 
sitting on his throne on yonder high place where 
you see a furze-bush, and here below are the 
Spartans, with their brave Leonidas, all to sup 
with Pluto to-night There never were such 
grand fellows, never, combing out their long 
hair, in brave defiance. As for Xerxes, of all 
mean, sneaking, contemptible despots, he was 
peer. A low-minded, revengeful, cowardly rascal." 

"May I ask of whom you are speaking so 
kindly?" here put in Mr. Meredith, suddenly 
joining them. 

" Of Xerxes," composedly replied the captain, 
" of the base wretch who had his dead enemy 
nailed to a cross, and whom I should like to kick 
out of history," he vehemently added, striking 
the earth with his stick. 



** Poor Xerxes ! " said Mr. Meredith, smiling, 
" I believe it was he who said a god led bim on, 
and that the Persian empire should have the sky 
for a boundary. And you would kick him out of 
history?" 

" Ay, that I would," heartily rejoined his step- 
father; "a mean, disreputable — " 

His invectives were checked by Mr. Meredith, 
who, without heeding him, stepped before Silvia 
and said hastily, *^ Take care. Mademoiselle Nardi, 
you must go no farther." 

"We must wait!" she replied, with a little 
frown, and feelmg much inclined to pass on, spite 
his prohibition. 

" We must, indeed ! To wait is the law of 
most things. The very spirits of your Roman 
ancestors had to wait on the banks of the Styx 
ere they could be ferried over, you know." 

" But they were dead ! " said Silvia, demurely. 

" Just so, and, as some one has shrewdly, ob- 
served, being dead, they had plenty of time." 

" Then we must not pass on ? " petulantly re- 
marked Silvia. 

" You must not, indeed. If Jupiter himself 
had nodded three times over it and shaken bis 
ambrosial curls — what a coxcomb they make of 
hira ! — this matter could not be more firmly fixed. 
Please to come this way." 

He showed them up to a high spot, where 
they could see the explosion safely, then left them, 
to join the worinseii^ajkliid the rocks. 

" Now, Mademoiselle Nl&dH,^ said the captain, 
who stood by her with his legs apart and his 
hands behind his back, " you are to consider t^is 
green bank on which you and Josephine are sit- 
ting as the battlements of a besieged city, of 
which I am the governor, and you two soverdgn 
ladies. Our ally. Lady John, has promised us 
succor, and you have climbed up here, like the 
sister of Blue-beard's wife, to see if the friendly 
forces are coming. In the mean while your Insid- 
ious foe. General Meredith, has been mining lus 
way to the very heart of the citadel, and is now 
going—" 

A violent explosion interrupted the captain's 
account of the siege. With a sound of thunder, 
and as if scattered about by Titan hands, the 
rocks flew up into the air ; and, when they fell 
back midst dust and smoke, Silvia uttered a cry 
of delight and surprise as the long, winding line 
appeared beyond a broad, wide gap. 

"Well," asked Mr. Meredith, crossing the 
ruins to join then, " how do you like this ? " 

" Oh ! so much," cried Silvia^ gayly, though 
he was not addressing her in particular. 

" Yes, but the noise has proved too much for 
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Josephine/' said the captain ; ** we must surren- 
der, Charlie — ^in plain speech, we must go." 

"I am very sorry," said Madame de PEpine, 
looking at Silvia^s disappointed face ; ** but I am 
afraid I cannot stay." 

She looked pale and imwell. Silvia warmly 
bade her not think of her ; and Mr. Meredith, 
full of concern, escorted them to the carriage. 
** How kind he is to his sister, how tender of 
her ! " Silvia could not help thinking ; and she 
sighed to remember her own lonely lot. 

Madame de PEpine went up to her room to 
rest as soon as they reached the chftteau. Silvia 
remained below, and sat on a bench in the gar- 
den. She felt in a very dreamy mood, and cared 
neither to work nor to read. Her eyes were 
looking at a bed of bright wall-flowers dancing in 
the sun, but we doubt if she saw them ; and her 
h^nd played mechanically with her watch-guard. 
Suddenly she missed a little locket which the 
principessa had given her at parting. She looked 
hastily for it. It was gone. It was not on the 
ground near her. ** Perhaps I left it in the car- 
riage," thought Silvia. She quickly went round 
the chateau to the remise under which Joseph, 
Madame de PEpine's coachman, was cleaning the 
venerable vehicle ; but neither on nor under the 
cushions was the locket to be found. She re- 
traced her steps to the garden, and looked all the 
way, but the little enamelled trinket of blue and 
gold nowhere shone on her path. ^* I must have 
left it by the Ime," thought Silvia. She did not 
take time to hesitate. She quickly went down 
the avenue facing Mr. Meredith's study, unlocked 
the grated door with which it ended, and, putting 
the key in her pocket, slipped out into the forest 
like a bird escaping from its cage. A winding 
path, cool and green, was her road. Silvia en- 
tered it, feeling rather wicked at going out thus 
alone and without leave, and enjoying the disap- 
probation which Mr. Meredith was sure to feel, 
though he would not express it. ** I know he is 
always blaming me," she thought, a little resent- 
fully. " I know he was criticising me this morn- 
ing to Josephine when I came in — well, then, I 
shall show him that I do not oare about it." 

But when, after a quick walk, Silvia came 
out of the forest, she saw that all the men were 
gone from the line. The place looked very lonely 
and very silent now. The hot sun of noon was 
pouring down on the blasted rocks, and on the 
long windmg line that passed between them. 
The grassy slopes glittered in the yellow light; 
the green forest was dark and still as if it had 
been enchanted. Not a cloud softened the piti- 
less blue of the sky ; every thing she gazed on 



looked scorching and athirst, and, to Silvia's 
seeming, very desolate tn its lonely beauty. She 
cast a half-frightened look around, then began 
her search. Often did a yellow buttercup mis- 
lead her, and a round white daisy lying low in 
the grass lead her astray. But her locket wfts 
not to be found. Unconsciously she wandered 
beyond the spot where she could have lost it, and 
found herself among the rocks that had been 
blasted. They lay tossed about, deep buried in * 
the earth of a sloping bank, so rich in flowers 
that Silvia stood still for a moment in delighted 
surprise — ^blue hyacinths rising straight and still 
on their stalks ; purple Wolets low hidden midst 
thdr leaves ; starry anemones grew everywhere 
around her ; and here and there a bright celan- 
dine reared its little golden head among them. 
It was as if the warmth of this sweet spring noon 
had tempted these shy beauties from the shade 
of the forest out on that sunny bank, there to 
waylay Silvia with their fragrance and.their love- 
liness. 

From the days of Proserpina downward, girls 
have not been able to resist the temptation of 
gathering wild-flowers. Silvia forgot her errand ; 
she forgot, too, the loneliness of the spot — at once 
her eager little hands were busy with the violets, 
pitilessly plucking them from their mossy nests. 
Lured on by the hope of finding more, she stepped 
round a rugged fragment of rock, still brown 
with the earth from which it had been torn, and 
to which a few drooping weeds, fast fading in the 
noonday sun, still clung. But with a low, startled 
cry she stepped back again, as she thus dime on 
Mr. Meredith, who half-stood, half-knelt behind 
the rock) looking intently at the ground. He 
started to his feet on seemg her, seized her hand, 
and in a moment, as it seemed to Silvia, they 
were running up the slope together, and had 
reached the edge of the forest. 

" What brought you back ? " he cried, as 
they stood within the shelter of the trees ; *^ stand 
back I farther, farther still I " 

Silvia looked at him in amazement, then cast 
a frightened look on the spot they had left. She 
only saw the wide, lonely landscape, on which ..^ 
not one human figure was visible, lying in the 
hot, glaring sun. 

"What is it, Mr. Meredith?" she asked; 
" what danger was there ? " 

" None, I dare say," he replied, once more 
quite calm, "but it is never quite safe to go 
where mines have been sprung. One may have 
been forgotten, for instance. I believe you came • 
for this," he added, placing her little locket in 
her hand, " I found it just now ; and now, since 
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you have got it, allow me to advise you to go 
back to the ch&teau at once.'* 

Silvia took the locket from his hand, but 
never removed her eyes from his face. 

" And you ? " she said. 

*' Oh ! I must stay and see that all is right." 

Silvia took two steps as if to leave him, then 
came back. 

" All is not right," she said ; " you are de- 
ceiving me, Mr. Meredith, all is not right. What 
were you looking for when I came upon you — 
why did you hurry me here ? Why do you al- 
ways look over there, as if expecting something ? 
Why do you stay and bid me go ? " 

Mr. Meredith^s only answer was to make her 
enter the forest a little more, while, standing in 
front of her, he continued to look at the blasted 
rocks with the keenest attention. 

" You will not tell me," impetuously said Sil- 
via ; " tlien I shall go myself and see." 

She stepped forward, but Mr. Meredith ar- 
rested her with a swift and startled gesture. 

" For the love of Heaven, do not ! " he said, 
much moved. *^ Some traitor has been at work 
here, since you will know the truth, and, if I had 
not been on my guard, all my labor might have 
been ruined this very night Now, I believe, 
that, to speak classically, the serpent has lost its 
fangs. Still some spots may have escaped my 
notice — spots pregnant with danger or death." 

" Then why were you there," she asked, " why 
were you there, Mr. Meredith ? " 

He half-smiled at her scolding tone, but the 
smile died on his lips as a glunmer of light ap- 
peared among the rocks, a faint explosion fol- 
lowed, then dust rose in eddies and fell back 
again on the quiet air. 

Silvia grew white, and Mr. Meredith laughed 
scornfully. 

"Who did this?" she asked; "who is he? 
Where is he ? Oh I why will you stand here ? 
Oh I come on— come on ! Oh I why will you 
stand here ? " 

" So he came to see how his work was pros- 
pering," said Mr. Meredith, without heeding her 
entreaties ; " well, he has seen it, has he not. 
Mademoiselle Nardi? Do not tremble so, the 
traitor is far enough by this. Besides—" 

He did not proceed. 

Silvia, whose intent look had been fastened 
on the blasted rocks, threw herself before him 
with a low cry. There was a flash, a report, and 
a whistling through the brushwood, and the green 
head of a young sapling fell severed at Silvia's 
feet. In a moment Mr. Meredith had seized her 
and placed her within cover of the forest. 



" Some poacher's mistake," he said,, with as- 
sumed composure. 

" No, no I " cried Silvia, breathlessly, " I saw 
a man creeping behind the rocks, and the muzzle 
of his gun flashing in the sunlight." 

" Stand here," said Mr. Meredith ; and, pla- 
cing her behind the massive trunk of an old tree, 
he turned as if to leave her. 

Wild with terror, Silvia again threw herself 
before him. He attempted to put her by, but 
she laid her two hands on his shoulders. 

"You shall not," she gasped, "you shall 
not I " 

" I must," he replied, almost angrily. 

"I tell you I will not let you," she said, 
breathlessly. " You shall kill me first. Go, if 
you dare ! " 

We cannot deny our blood and our race. 
The gay young Silvia was now a vehement and 
impassioned Italian girl. And for a moment 
Mr. Meredith did not move, he did not speak. 
The touch of her little hands kept him as motion- 
less as if he had been enchanted, and he looked 
down into her pale face like one bewitched. 

" This way," she said, impetuously, and point- 
ing to the gloom of the forest — " this way I I 
tell you," she cried, seeing him hesitate, " that, if 
you go out to the murderer, I will go too." 

Mr. Meredith yielded without a word. They 
plunged into the forest, and before five minutes 
were over they stood safe in one of its deepest 
and darkest recesses. Tall trees, with broad, 
spreading branches, brushwood thick and green, 
rose around them, a seemingly impenetrable 
screen from the most searching eye. 

" You must rest here for a few moments," 
said Mr. Meredith, seeing her breathless, ^via 
sank down on the root of a gnarled oak, and 
bowing her face in her hands, she gave way, and 
burst into passionate tears. "You are safe 
now," he said, soothingly ; " indeed you are, 
Mademoiselle Nardi." 

" And do I think of myself ? " she asked, in a 
broken tone, as she suddenly removed her bands, 
and looked up into his face. " I do not, Mr. 
Meredith, I do not ; but I do think that I see 
you full of strength and life, and that if the shot 
had only gone a little higher you might be lying 
cold and dead upon the earth before me ! " 

Mr. Meredith did not answer. He had sud- 
denly turned pale on seeing that the muslin 
sleeve of the white body she wore was stained 
with blood. Without saying one word he tore it 
open. The ball had grazed her arm above the 
wrist, but it was a mere skin-wound, and he 
knew it. 
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" Tbank God, it is nothing I " he said, with a 
relieved sigh, " it is nothing I " 

He said no more, but, as he took out his hand- 
kerchief and bound her arm with it, he thought 
that the pale girl before him had risked her life 
to save his — that she had dared him to- leave the 
forest, with terror and despair in her looks ; and, 
while his rapid mind laid sure plans for the 
speedy detection and punishment of the mur- 
derer, there also ran an undercurrent in his 
thoughts, and an intoxicating consciousness, 
which he did not seek to control. But Silvia's 
thoughts could not go beyond the danger and 
death they had so recently escaped. The rus- 
tling of a little creature in the high ferns near 
them made her start to her feet in sudden ter- 
ror. 

" Oh ! let us go, let us go I " she cried. 

Mr. Meredith tried to convince her that there 
was no cause for fear now, but she was too terri- 
fied to heed him. *^ ^. 

" Let us go, let us go T* she urged again ; 
and in pity to her fears he yielded. 

They struck into the first path they found. 
It was narrow and winding ; they followed it till 
it brought them to an avenue, long, cool, and 
shady. 

" Do you think we are safe here ? " asked 
Silvia, breathlessly. 

"I do ; but I confess I do not know where 
we are." 

** You do not ? " she exclaimed, much star- 
tled. 

" I do not, indeed. To the best of my knowl- 
edge I was never here before." 

'^ And the forest is a large one I " 

** It covers several square leagues." 

Silvia looked around her with a sort of awe. 
Tall trees met close overhead, and faded away 
into a low arch at either end of the avenue. On 
either side of them she saw the column-like trunks 
of noble beeches, and beyond these the green 
and tangled thicket through which Ihey^^had 
come. She looked for the sky ; it was hidden, 
only here and there did a golden sunbeam pierce 
the thick foliage, and Ught up the deep green 
moss which clothed the roots of the ancient trees. 
The stillness of a hot noon brooded over the 
spot. Involuntarily Silvia clung closer to Mr. 
Meredith, and, looking up in his face she whis- 
pered, " I am afraid." 

She felt fear now, but she had felt none when 
she had thrown herself so bravely before him, 
and received the shot meant for him. 

" It is very unlikely any one should find us 
here," he said, quietly. 



"Yes, but it is lonely." 

And again she glanced around her with a 
startled look in her dark eyes. 

" If he were to come upon us now, he would 
murder you,V she said, looking up at Mr. Mere- 
dith with a pale, rigid face. 

" I am not without the means of defence," 
replied Mr. Meredith, coolly. 

" But he might steal on you from behind," 
she urged. " Oh ! do let us leave this avenue 
and go back to the thicket, do ! " 

" And how, then, shall we find our way out ? " 
he gently asked. 

" Yet let us — ^let us," she entreated, almost 
in tears. " I cannot bear it, indeed I cannot." 

That love which has been called stronger than 
death, and is surely stronger than its fear, rose 
tumultuously within Mr. Meredith as he saw and 
heard her. Passionately did he long to take this 
young girl to his heart, and, with fond words and 
tender caresses, to charm her feai^s away. But 
all he said was : 

" Our only chance is to keep here, along this 
avenue." 

" Here !— here, where you can be shot to the 
heart ? " she said desperately. " Oh I Mr. Mere- 
dith, do you do it to torment me ? " 

" I will do what you wish," he replied, much 
troubled — " any thing you wish." 

He stopped and stood still to say it. The 
words were simple, and they were simply uttered, 
but they implied a submission more tender than 
that of courtesy, and Silvia felt them to her very 
heart. Her hand, which he had taken as hd 
spoke, shook in his, as if this were some pledge 
which was passing between them — some bond 
made and accepted, and never again to be broken. 
For a moment there was a rushing sound in her 
ears and a mist across her eyes, for one moment 
only ; the next she remembered his danger, and, 
looking hastily around her, she showed him on 
their right a narrow line passing through the 
trees along the grass-grown earth. 

" This must lead us somewhere," she said ; 
" let us follow that." 

** Dear Mademoiselle Nardi," he replied, smil- 
ing, ^i this is a path along which the doe has 
passed with her fawn, and it may lead us to her 
dwelling ; but we do not want to go there, do 
we?" 

" Then let us take another — ^we must find an- 
other I " she vehemently exclaimed. " We can- 
not stay in this avenue, for that man to stand 
behind a tree and shoot you dead, if he so 
pleases." 

Tears of fear and grief at the thought stood 
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in her eyes ; but in vain she looked around her. 
No other path was visible— nothing save the 
long, straight avenue stretching far away. Hr. 
Meredith passed her arm within his, and said 
kindly, " Let us at leUst go on.** 

She yielded. They walked on, but no path 
appeared. On they went, till Silvia's strength 
began to fail her. The sunbeams reddened and 
grew longer and longer as they crossed the road, 
and still the end of the avenue seemed to be as 
far as ever. 

*' At last ! ** exclaimed Kr. Meredith, as they 
came to a sudden break. " Now we can find our 
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wav. 

Silvia recognized the place at once. She saw 
the avenues, the central pyramid, and its gilt ball 
glittering in the sun, yet she could scarcely be- 
lieve this was the spot she knew, so altered was 
its aspect. The trees, which she had seen in all 
their warm autumn glory, were now clothed in 
their bright spring green. Solemn and still they 
rose on the pale sky, not a breath of air stirred 
their highest branches, not a bird sang on their 
boughs, not a living creature was visible. Silence 
and solitude brooded over every ar^nue as it 
stretched away in unbroken perspective. She 
looked down one, then down another and another 
again, and everywhere she saw the same pale line 
passing between two forest solitudes, and fading 
away in the soft bluish tints of coming evening. 

Mr. Meredith lotted around him ; then turn- 
ing to Silvia, he said'llt 

** Will you be afraid to remain here a few min- 
lites alone ? I only want to go down one of the 
avenues, and make sure of certain land-marks.** 

Silvia, though her very heart sank with fear 
within her, sat down on the lowest step of the 
pyramid in silent acquiescence. Mr. Meredith 
went, and she looked after him very wistfully. 
For some time he walked along the avenue into 
which he had struck, then, suddenly standing 
still, he looked and listened. After a moment's 
pause he abruptly entered the forest on his left, 
and Silvia saw him no more. She knew he 
would come back— that her loneliness was ap- 
parent, not real; but this seeming solitude, so 
deep, so still, so awful though so beautiful, was 
more than she could bear. She was a child still 
in some things, and, cbild-like, she buried her 
face in her hands, and bowed her head over her 
lap. 

*^ Does any thing ail mademoiselle ? ** asked a 
voice near her. 

Silvia looked up quickly, and saw the red- 
haured innkeeper of Saint R^my, bareheaded as 
uaual, standing before her. 



*' He is the man, and he has been dodging us," 
she thought, starting to her feet, and confront- 
ing him rigid and pale. There was nothing about 
Jean Yarot to justify her suspicions or her fears. 
He carried neither gun nor stick, nor weapon of 
any 'kind, and he looked at her with all the steadi- 
ness of innocence. Could a murderer look so ? 
A murderer! one who has taken life, and who 
would take it ! One who can lay cowardly snares, 
who, secure in darkness, or in the means of flight, 
can waylay bis victim 1 There is something dread- 
ful and revolting in the thought. And was this 
stolid-looking innkeeper such a man ? Was it he 
who had fired at Mr. Meredith when he sat in the 
study ? Was it he who this very day bad crept 
like a snake behind the rocks to take a surer 
aim? Had the ball meant for Mr. Meredith's 
heart, and which had grazed her arm, been sped 
from Jean Varot's gun ? What brought him to 
this lonely spot, fiir fron " s inn and bis busi- 
ness? Whence-ito'' * "Come forth so suddenly 
upon hw? ' ^ .. ' 

"Wff8r6*'1s' Monsieur Meredith?'* she cried, 
in French, as a wild thought took possession of 
her. " Where is he ?— what have you done with 
him ? *' 

" I have not seen Monsieur Charles to-day,** 
composedly replied Jean. 

"You have— you have!** impetuously re- 
joined Silvia. 

The man stared at her — somewhat scornfully 
^and, by way of answer to her denunciation, 
raised his arm and pointed to Mr. Meredith, who 
was coming toward them. 

With every step he took Silvia's heart seemed 
to sink deeper and deeper in her bosom. She 
looked at the two men as they met. Jean Yarot 
had never looked more stolid, Mr. Meredith more 
cold and impassive, and but for a slight motion 
of his right hand toward his breast-pocket, which 
made her think with a great throb, " He has weap- 
ons, and he is ready to use them," Silvia must 
have scouted her fears as extravagant and wild. 
Even as it was, and spite that motion of Mr. Mere- 
dith*s right hand, which he never altered, she 
thought as she gazed at the pair — 

** Are these men enemies ? " 

** You came in time, Jean Yarot,** composedly 
said Mr. Meredith ; " we have lost our way, which 
avenue must we take ? *' 

"This,** laconically answered Jean Yarot, 
pointing to the central avenue. "Shall I go 
with you. Monsieur Charles ? " 

" Thank you, Yarot, there is no need ; I know 
the way now.'* 

"I am going to Colombes,** said the inn* 
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keeper ; ** can I do any thing for you there, Mon- 
sieur Charles ? " 

"Nothing, thank you. — ^Will you take my 
arm, Mademoiselle Nardi ? " But Silvia, whose 
face was ashy pale, whose very lips were white, 
said faintly : 

" I must rest here a while.'* 

Jean Yarot looked at her curiously, then with 
a cool nod walked away. 

Silvia, sitting on the lowest step of the pyra- 
mid, with her hands clasped around her knees, 
looked after him. His tall, ungainly figure less- 
ened steadily as he walked along the avenue, never 
slackening his pace, nor turning either right or 
left ; and Silvia, still gamg after him, as if some 
spell kept her eyes from turning away, said in a 
whisper : 

" Mr. Meredith, is that the man ? " 

He did not answer; she raised her eyes to 
his face. There was a pause. Mr. Meredith 
looked after Jean Yarot, the %J ^ turned back to 
Silvia. Perhaps as he gBized (jx^kato her dark 
eyes, he wondered, spite all his love, *^ Shall I 
or shall I not give that secret into her keeping ? " 

" Yes," he said at length, " he is the man." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

At first, Silvia could not utter one word. Her 
eyes had turned back to follow the innkeeper's 
figure, and continued to gaze after him in silent 
fear and horror. What if he should return 1 
What if, entering some narrow path, be should 
steal upon them treacherously from behind I But 
no, he went on at the same steady pace, and, 
when she saw how the distance between him and 
them increased, a little color returned to her pale 
cheeks, and her breath came more freely. 

" Let us go now," she said, suddenly starting 
up — "now, Mr. Meredith, at once — ^he cannot 
overtake us I " 

" He has no wish to do so," calmly replied 
Mr. Meredith, as he passed her arm within his. 

She stood still for one moment to look at him. 

" How could you speak to him, look at him, 
or let him address you ? " she asked, with a sort 
of indignation. " It was he who fired at you as 
you sat in your study. It was he whom I met in 
the garden. It was he who attempted your life 
this very day. And you call him Jean Yarot : 
you say * Thank you.' And your face, your voice, 
your looks, betray nothing." 

"But Jean Yarot and I understand each 
other perfectly," answered Mr. Meredith, whose 



face greW suddenly stern. "He knows I am as 
sure of his guilt as he is himself, and, so long igi 
I cannot prove it, he is glad it should be so. 
We have been at war for a year, and up to this 
6^y he has prevailed against me. When that 
shot was fired at me last winter, Jean Yarot was 
ill in his bed. When my papers were destroyed, 
Jean Yarot was many miles away ; and, if my 
life was attempted this morning, Jean Yarot's 
gun, I am sure, never left its well-known comer 
at the inn. You saw yourself how be met us, 
cool, fearless, without so much as a switch in his 
hand. Then remember PataudI Pataud, who 
fawned on the man whom you mistook for me, 
has conceived a sudden hatred for Jean Yarot, 
who reared him. Poor PataudI he has been 
made to bear false testimony I " 

" Then you are powerless against that man ? " 
said Silvia, with a sinking heart. 

"Oh! no," replied Mr. Meredith; "but I 
bide my time." 

" But if — if he had attempted your life when 
we met near the pyramid ! " she faltered. 

" Oh ! there was no fear of that," said Mr. 
Meredith, carelessly ; " much as Jean Yarot hates 
me, he knows better than to raise his hand 
against me when we stand face to face. Indeed, 
if he fired that shot at me to-day, it was because 
his temper was roused on seeing himself defeated 
about these mines. Jean Yarot is an old soldier 
— he had mining to do in Algeria, and fancied he 
knew all about these things. But I have been 
on my guard for the last ten days; besides, I 
understand these matters and he does not. My 
plans were so laid, my precautions so taken, that 
I could defy all his malice ; and when he came 
to-day and saw that, his temper, as I said, over- 
came his caution. Ever since my papers were de- 
stroyed, I knew that Jean Yarot had given up 
any deliberate attempt -on my life." 

The composure of Mr. Meredith's manner was 
almost more than Silvia could bear. 

" But why does that man so hate you ? " she 
cried, in a voice full of fear and grief; " he saved 
your life once. Why does he so hate you now, 
Mr. Meredith ? " 

" The hatred which turns men into murderers 
springs more from the devil in their own hearts 
than from the provocation received," answered 
Mr. Meredith, after a pause. " This man set up 
an inn on the conviction that Saint R6my would 
become a railway-station, because it was my in- 
terest, or rather my sister's, that it should be so. 
Now, not to treble the value of her estate, would 
Jos^plune wish me to do aught against my oon^ 
science. I did help to prevent the thing Jesa 
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Yarot had set his heart on, and in the hope of 
which he had invested his all. He knows it ; be 
considers that in acting as I have acted I have 
not merely broken my debt of gratitude to him, 
but in some sort robbed him, and so he hates me 
and thirsts for revenge." 

" And will you do nothing ? " urged Silvia ; 
" Mr. Meredith, will you do nothing ? " 

*^ I have sometimes been tempted to come to 
a sort of explanation with him," replied Mr. 
Meredith, rather absently. 

" With him ! " she exclaimed, horrified — " with 
him ! " 

" Oh I there would be no sort of danger in 
that Still, I do not think I shall do it I have 
other plans. But then, can you keep this day's 
story secret a little while ? Will the hurt you 
have received allow you to do so ? " 

^' No one shall know any thing about it ; but, 
Mr. Meredith—" 

She paused abruptly; he looked inquiringly 
in her face. 

*' Fray do not tempt that man by going near 
him," she faltered. 

" There is at least no hurry for my doing so," 
he replied, quietly ; " but we shall soon reach the 
avenue. Allow me to ask if your arm — " 

** It is all right," she interrupted, quickly^ 
" pray let us go on." 

They soon left the dark skirt of the forest, 
unlocked the gate, and entered the long avenue, 
which ended with the windows of Mr. Meredith's 
study. The whole front of the gray ch&teau was 
turned into flaming gold by the red sunset 
behind them. They met no one. The house 
looked both silent and deserted. 

" You will not sit here to-night? " said Silvia, 
abruptly, turning on Mr. Meredith as they en- 
tered the study together through the open French 
window. 

^^ I hope to spend this evening in the drawing- 
room," he replied, smiling. 

He did not say " in the drawing-room with 
you," but, if there be language in looks, his 
^ meant this. For a moment they stood looking 
at each other. The yellow sunlight which flooded 
the room lit up Silvia's face and figure. To Mr. 
Meredith's eyes she seemed to stand in the very 
midst of that glorious radiance, a being all life 
and brightness, aud he longed to tell her so. 
But the shade in which he stood, and which 
deepened as she looked, seemed to Silvia even as 
the shadow of that death which twice he had so 
narrowly escaped. 

" I cannot bear it I " she exclaimed, in a bro- 
ken voice, and, turning from him before he could 



question or comment, she opened the door, and 
swiftly ran up to her own room. 

*^ I cannot bear it I " She sidd it to herself as 
she entered her room, and saw through the open 
window the dark mass of the forest, behind 
which spread a line of fire and gold, telling where 
the sun was setting. ** That man will murder 
him, and I cannot bear it 1 " 

The passion of grief which she had found it 
80 hard to restrain in Mr. Meredith's presence, 
now came back to her with tenfold power. But 
her whole soul, her whole heart, soon rose at the 
thought of his danger, and with the sudden re- 
vulsion of her temper and her years' protested 
against it *'He shall not die!" she thought, 
conquering her tears in indignant denial; ^'the 
murderer shall not prevail against him. He 
shall live and triumph now as ever!*' She 
smiled as she felt the smart in her arm, and re- 
membered that by this trifling hurt she had per- 
haps saved Mr. Meredith's life. She unbound the 
handkerchief he had tied around the wound, and 
as she washed it and bound it again and changed 
her dress, so that none should see or know what 
had happened, she felt languidly happy. She 
vaguely knew what ailed her, but she did not care 
to question her own heart too closely. It is very 
sweet sometimes to go down the stream, and never 
ask one's self whither one is going — to shut one's 
eyes and not look, but let the waves of daily 
life take their course, and bear us along with 
them between the pleasant shores, knowing, as 
we do, that either is within our reach. 

Silvia was scarcely dressed and ready, when 
the dinner-bell rang. She went down at once, 
feeling anxious and nervous at the thought of 
having been missed ; but the dining-room was 
vacant, and, when the captain and Madame de 
I'Epine appeared, it was evident, from their dis- 
course, that Silvia's long absence had remained 
unperceived. The captain had found out a new 
theory about blasting and mining, and Madame de 
I'Epine was full of trouble ; there was a stain on 
her dress. 

*' I cannot imagine how I got it," she said, 
with evideut annoyance, *^ and I have no benzine 
here to take it out." 

**And does she fret about that on the day 
when her brother was nearly murdered ? " thought 
Silvia, with very unreasonable indignation. ** Ah ! 
if she knew — if she knew ! " 

But Madame de I'Epine's concern about a stain 
was nothing to the captain's strange suggestion. 

" These men of yours, Charles," he said, as he 
was carving the leg of mutton which had just 
been placed on the table, ** do not understand 
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blasting. You should have had Jean Varot — 
Jean Varot," continued the captain, giving his 
knife a flourish. ** That man, MademoiseHe Kar- 
di, had a genius for mining, blasting, and all that 
sort of thing." 

"Which needs none," said Mr. Meredith, 
smiling. * 

" I tell you it does, sir," testily rejoined the 
captain. " Every thing requires genius, and gen- 
ius can be put in every thing, and Jean Yarot m 
a genius. Give him a pinch of gunpowder, and 
he will blow up a citadel. And if you had only 
given him the opportunity, he would have done 
wonders for you — wonders." 

"Poor captain," thought Silvia, "if he too 
knew — ^if he knew I " 

" I wonder if the post would cany some ben- 
zine for me ? " said Madame de TEpine, unable 
to forget the stain in her dress. " I am afraid 
not." 

Silvia could not help looking at Mr. Meredith. 
How composedly he heard them I How free, how 
easy he looked I To her the whole aspect of life 
was altered; how, then, could he be bo calm? 
Had be, then, forgotten the doings of that day ? 
That he had not, she learned before the meal was 
ended. 

"Mademoiselle Nardi, allow me to help you 
to some of this blancmange," said the captain. 

Silvia handed her plate to the servant, bat in 
doing so she forgot the hurt her arm had re- 
ceived, until a sharp twinge reminded her of Its 
existence, and brought a flush of pain to her 
cheek. She looked round, fearing she had be- 
trayed herself, and in so doing she met Mr. Mere- 
dith's eyes fastened upon her with a look full of 
concern. She blushed and smiled, as much as to 
say, " Do not mind it — it is nothing," but he con- 
tinued to look troubled ; and when, dinner being 
over, Madame de I'Epine went out to the. garden, 
and Silvia followed her, he took the first oppor- 
tunity he could find to join her, and say to her in 
a low tone : 

" Your arm hurts you — ^you must show it to 
the doctor. I care nothing about the secret. 
Your arm must be attended to." 

3ilvia smiled bravely in his face. 

" Am I not a Roman ? " she asked, half in 
jest, half in earnest. " Can I not bear a little 
pain ? " 

" But you scarcely eat — ^you are feverish." 

" Mr. Meredith," she interrupted, with a very 
decisive wave of her hand, " you must allow me 
to prove to you that I can keep a secret. If 
that pain should be too much for me, why, I must 
give in. Now, it is nothing — ^nothing." 
1 



" What are you talking about ? " here asked 
the captain, joining them. 

" I am telling Mr. Meredith that a woman can 
keep a secret," gayly replied Silvia. 

" Does the heretic doubt it ? " 

" I ! " ejaculated Mr. Meredith, looking 
shocked. " There is no subject on which I feel 
more devoutly orthodox." 

But he again seized an opportunity to say to 
Silvia, in a low tone : 

" Pray let me send the doctor, pray do." 

" Not unless you wish to pfifend me, Mr. Mere- 
dith." 

" Offend you ! " ^ 

But this time it was Madame de TEpine wl^o 
came up to them and interrupted their discourse. 
In vain Mr. Meredith hovered around them un- 
easily, again seeking for an opportunity which 
came not ; he was obliged to give it up, for the 
captain took hold of him, and did not let him go 
again. 

The evening air seemed to give Madame de 
TEpine strength. She extended her walk farther 
than usual, and only stopped when they reached 
the colonnade. Then she sat down and rested. 
The evening was calm and still — not a breath 
stirred the surface of the quiet pool. The dark 
columns were reflected in the water, in which the 
bending figure of Flora was ever looking down at 
herself with her flowers in her hand. A patch 
of blue sky, with a rosy cloud, appeared in the 
centre of the little lake, and Silvia watched in the 
waters its slow motions as it passed across the 
sky. Her look followed it till jt vanished ; then, 
seeking for it in the heavens above, saw that the 
captain was exanuning her with puzzled attention. 

" I suppose Mademoiselle Nardi thinks that 
cloud would make a pleasant little car to travel 
in," he said, with his good-humored raillery, 
" soft and fleecy ; no comers to it. Just fit for 
young Hebe, in short, when my Lady Juno sends 
her on errands," 

Silvia's bright smile broke over her features 
with its usual sunbeam light, then vanished as if 
behind a cloud, when she saw, as she did see at 
once, that the captain was alone. Madame de 
PEpine noticed it, too. 

" Where is Charles ? " she asked. 

" Gone back to the house. He wants to go to 
Saint R^my, I believe." 

The color fied from Silvia's cheeks ; but she 
compelled herself to look calm. With that 
power in concealment which is not always deceit, 
and which is the strength of her race, she be- 
_trayed no emotion, but began gathering the wild- 
flowers which grew profusely round. The cajj- 
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tain and his daughter did not seem to mind her. 
Silvia quietly wandered away, but, once she was 
out of sight, she ran swiftly along an alley till 
she came within view of the ch&teau. She then 
slacliened her pace, and entered the house leisure- 
ly ; having first seen Hr. Meredith sitting in his 
study. He was not gone, and, if she could pre- 
vent it, he should not go. She went up to her 
own room, and sat there listening with the door 
open. The house was very quiet. The voices of 
the servants sounded at the bacl£, faint and far 
away. In the evening stillness of the place and 
the hour, Silvia could hear the baying of Pataud 
asliing for his supper — and still no sound came 
forth from Hr. Meredith's room. 

At length his door opened, his step echoed in 
the stone hall, and in a moment Silvia, pale, and 
breathless, had reached the last steps of the stairs, 
and stood there looking at him. There was a 
moment's sil^ce, during which each stood gazing 
at the other, she in a sort of anguish, he in min- 
. gled doubt and surprise ; then she spoke. 

*^ You are going to Saint R4my,'' she said, in 
a low tone. 

He did not answer. 

** Oh ! do not— do not ! '* she entreated, ** do 
not — ^I cannot bear it I '* 

He looked at her, and it was very long indeed 
since he had thus indulged himself; but he 
could not, he would not help it now. He could 
not forget that she had risked her life to save 
his; he could not but see that she was now 
agonized with fears of which he was the cause. 
Was he loved at last? Intoxicating question! 
She was full of faults. A wise man who had 
faults of his own would never choose her ; but he 
was not a wise man then, he was a man in love, 
a very desperately-enamoured man, who believed 
that he had prevailed over that proud heart. 

" I am not going to Saint R4my ! " he said, 
** I am not going out at all On my word," he 
added, reading larking doubt in her eyes. 

Her color deepened, but she did not care to 
hide her relief. 

** I am so glad," she said. 

And, passing lightly by him, she ran out on 
the terrace, and thence vanished down the avenue 
which led to the colonnade. 

Madame de PEpine was already returning, 
and Silvia met her leaning rather languidly on 
her father's arm. But how light, how buoyant 
felt her own mood I She forgot the drama of the 
morning. She forgot her arm, and even Mr. 
Meredith's future danger. It seemed as if to pass 
'through momentary fear were only to acquire a 
*4leeper eeDse of security. 



Mr. Meredith jomed them early, and Silvia's 
eyes brightened as he entered the drawing-room. 
He had not been to Siunt R^my, and he was safe. 
She could lay her head on her pillo^, and sleep 
soundly and dreamlessly. All was well, and must 
be well But the happy slumbers Silvia had an- 
ticipated were not to be hers that night A 
dream, during which she went once more through 
the day's incidents, woke her as the moon was 
waning. She started up with a loud cry, which 
broke on Madame de Tfipine's light sleep, and 
brought her in a moment to Silvia's room. She 
found her standing in the middle of the floor, 
pa^jB, terrified, and almost unable to speak. 

"What is it, Silvia, what has happened?" 
she asked, anxiously. 

" A dreadful dream— oh I so dreadful 1 " 

" Go back to bed, Silvia mia. You will get 
cold standing thus on the floor." 

" I dare not. Oh ! I dare not I " she an* 
swered, with chattering teeth. 

Madame de I'Epine stood looking at her much 
perplexed. She had never seen her so before, 
and did not know how to act. 

" My goodnesji I what has happened ? " asked 
Mrs. Oroom, thrusting in her brown face with a 
frilled nightcap round it, at the door. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi has had the nightmare, 
and is afraid to go to bed again." 

" Shall I sit up with you, mamzelle ? " asked 
Mrs. Groom ; " that arm-chair would do me very 
well for the rest of the night." 

Silvia eagerly ^accepted the offer, and w^t 
back to her bed at once. Madame de I'Epine, 
after saying a few kind, soothing words, retired; 
and Mrs. Groom, making herself comfortable in 
the arm-chair, remarked oracularly : 

" I can't say I ever had the nightmare myself, 
but I suppose 'tain't pleasant." 

She said no more. Silvia expected questions, 
but Mrs. Groom, though she gave her a few sharp 
looks, put none, and indeed was soon fast asleep. 
Not so her companion. To have Mrs. Groom 
sleeping in the same room with her was a relief 
but could not dispel the sense of terror which the 
events of the day, and not her dream, had left in 
her mind. She lay awake listening to the iew 
sounds of the night, and construing them with 
the perverse ingenuity of secret fear. At length, 
as a gray light stole into the room, Silvia, worn 
out with watching, fell into a doze, which soon 
became a deep, sound, dreamless sleep, so sound, 
indeed, that when Mrs. Groom woke and got up, 
and, looking at her, saw the blood-stained bandage 
on her bare arm, and uttered an exclamation of 
dismay, Silvia did not waken. 
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"Something has happened," thought Mrs. 
Groom—" somethmg that has given her the 
nightmare ; but what is it ? " 

Vain question ! Mrs. Groom had not even the 
starting-point to begin from, and could discover 
nothing. Questioning she did not think of. She 
was a servant, and she was proud. She even 
carefully covered Silvia^s arm, so that she should 
not suspect her secret was known, and she had 
left the room long before the young girl awoke. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Datlight is the good genius who breaks the 
spell of the evil enchantress Night, and a sunbeam 
is his golden wand. When Silvia awoke, and 
saw the sun shining in the blue sky, she felt 
brave again. If danger was not over, for a time 
at least it was suspended, and for that time she 
would banish dark thoughts and bitter fears. It 
was early yet, and, dressing quickly, she went 
down to the garden. She liked to go forth thus 
when the dew was on the grass, and the divine 
freshness of the morning lingered on the air. The 
purity of the sky, the fragrance of the flowers, 
the joyous carols of birds, that ^eemed as if they 
must sing till they die, so madly joyous, so exu- 
berant were the strains they poured forth without 
ceasing — all these delicious tokens of the eternal 
youth of Nature, filled Silvia with a sort of rap- 
ture. She walked lightly till she entered a shady 
path, then she ran. She too felt young, she too 
felt joyous, she too felt happy. She watched the 
beautiful dragon-flies which darted about the high 
reeds and grasses that skirted the little pool by 
which she was standing. She looked at the gray 
colonnade reddening in the morning sun, and she 
thought, "There is nothing like life — nothing 
like life." 

She did not ask herself why life, spite its dan- 
gers and its trials, and the eve's dark story, 
seemed so sweet on this momiug. She felt it 
keenly, to the heart's core, but might not care to 
know why. Besides, she had no time to put the 
question to her own heart. She heard a step, 
and looking round saw Mr. Meredith coming tow- 
ard her. 

" You ran so fast," he said, " that I could not 
overtake you. How is your arm this morning. 
Mademoiselle Nardi ? " 

" Well," she replied, smiling. 

" Quite well ? " he said, doubtfully. 

" Quite wdl," she answered ; and, as she still 
read doubt in bis face, she opened her sleeve. 



untied the bandage above her wrist, and showed 
him the little red woimd already healing. 

" Yes," he said, " it is nothing — ^truly nothing ; 
but for all that it might have killed you. Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

His voice faltered as he said it. 

" One can only die once," she answered, with 
a brave, bright smile, " and of that once one can- 
not always be thinking. Danger is worse than 
death, and the fear of it worse than danger it- 
self." 

" Or it might have disabled you for life," he 
continued. " I saw a poor wretch once — ^" 

He did not go on. Silvia's blanched face sf- 
lenced him. He turned round quickly, and saw 
Jean Yarot crossing the path. Whether the inn- 
keeper had seen them or not, he went on his way 
without taking the least notice of them. Mr. 
Meredith looked after him curiously, then turned 
back to Silvia, saying — 

"The captain, or my sister, sent for him; 
but I shall take care that this does not happen 
again." 

She stood by his side, rigid as a statue, and 
deadly pale. 

"Pray let us go in ! " she whispered ; " and 
pray do not go out to-day I " 

" There is no danger to-day," he said, sooth- 
ingly ; " besides, my plans are laid, and I shall 
soon hold Jean Yarot at my mercy. On my 
word, I have nothing to fear from hiin just now." 

" Yes ; but let us go in ; and pray do not go 
out ! — oh ! pray do not ! " she asked, with anx- 
ious, pleading eyes. 

" Yes — no," he replied, not knowing how to 
resist her. 

They were near the house, and Silvia left him, 
and entered abruptly, lest he should attempt to 
retract. 

" And that is how one wins women," thought 
Mr. Meredith, looking after her, with his hand on 
the lock of the door. " You hate me, Jean Yarot, 
but you little know what a friend you have been 
to me.'* 

Danger is a great quickener. Silvia had but 
one thought, but one fear, but one hope and de- 
sire now. What if Mr. Meredith should not be 
able to keep his promise ? — what if, even though 
he kept it, danger should seek him in his own 
home ? So long as he was out of her sight, she 
must fear; and surely fear never wore a more 
terrible aspect than that in which it came clothed 
to her. Madame de I'Epine was amazed at her 
pale and startled looks, at the sudden tremor she 
displayed on the least occasion. Could an attack 
of nightmare make her flush up so, or turn so 
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deadly white every time a bell rang, or a door 
shut and opened ? Mr. Meredith had breakfast 
in his study, being too much engaged to leave his 
papers ; and, on bearing the message he sent in, 
Silvia pushed her plate away. For what if Jean 
Yarot, who was still about the place for aU she 
knew, should avail himself of this opportunity ! 

" What ails you, my dear ? '' asked Madame 
de PEpine, with concern. 

^* I am not hungry," replied Silvia, hurriedly. 

'^Mademoiselle Nardi looks quite pale,*' re- 
marked the captain. 

'^ We will go to the garden — the air will do 
her good," said his daughter, kindly. 

"Yes, let us go," eagerly replied Silvia, for 
6he thought that in the garden she might keep a 
sort of watch on Mr. Meredith's enemy. She was 
disappointed in that hope. A fresh north wind 
was blowing, and Madame de PEpine sat sheltered 
from it, far from the windows of her brother's 
study, and out of sight of the avenue leading to 
it. She was very cheerful, and talked away gayly 
to Silvia, whose work lay untouched on her lap, 
while her friend's voice fell unheeded on her ear. 
Something of the propriety of contrasting green 
wool with purple, she heard and answered ; but 
all the time she was thinking, ** How long can I 
bear this life ? " 

>* Oh ! Charles, that is kind ! " exclaimed Ma- 
dame de PEpine, in a pleased voice. 

With a throb of joy Silvia looked up, and saw 
Mr. Meredith standing by his sister, but looking 
at her. He was there ! — ^he was safe I If life 
had been the cost, Silvia could not have denied 
her glad eyes the joy of looking at him. 

"Have you come to stay with us?" asked 
Madame de PEpine. 

" Yes, the whole day if you will have me," he 
answered, still looking at Silvia. 

Her color rose and her eyes sparkled as she 
turned her blushing face away, and Madame de 
PEpine, looking at her and at her brother, thought, 
" Who would not wish them to be one ? Both so 
handsome, both so gifted. Both young, and 
surely both loving at last." 

There are delicious days in life, calm, unevent- 
ful days, with a golden glow, such as may have 
reigned in the old Elysium, and which are so 
beautiful and so rare that we never forget them. 
Such a day was this to Silvia Nardl She felt 
sure of Mr. Meredith's actual safety, and exquisite 
peace was the result. Ko harm, no treachery, 
no murderous intent, could reach him there, in 
that iM^ight sunshine by his sister's side. A spell, 
which might not last beyond the day or the hour, 
but which would assuredly last as long, guarded 



him while he stayed there. And this was not all* 
Mr. Meredith, too, felt the charm which relief 
from a great fear had laid on his young mistress. 
He was sure of her now, and prouder of bis tri- 
umph than he would have cared to confess. 
There is something in^toxicating in the knowl^ge 
that, we have conquered a human heart, and 
when, as in his case, passion and imagination 
blend with that sense of triumph, the victory is 
very sweet. 

Mr. Meredith felt happy to the heart's core, 
and showed his happiness by laying himself out 
to please Silvia in a hundred ways. " He loves 
me still," she thought, exultingly — " he loves me 
still!" And being but a perverse, wiiyward 
young creature, after all, she forgot the forest, 
Jean Yarot, and the future, and did her best to 
torment this recovered lover. Her arrows were 
very fine, but they were also very keen, and now 
and then they pricked Mr. Meredith rather more 
deeply than he cared to show. His bright-gray 
eyes looked at her, and smilingly defied her 
power to vex or provoke him. He prevailed so 
far, that Silvia's temper wavered, then succumbed. 
She tried argument with Mr. Meredith, and being 
shamefully beaten, fell back on blunt denial and 
contradiction. 

" I don't believe that," she said^ in her plain 
Italian way, and answering an irresistible prop- 
Ottition — " it can't be." 

" I think, if you will consider—:" 

" It can't be," said Silvia again. 

" Nay, let us speak in turns, as Yirgil's shep- 
herds sang," good-humoredly replied Mr. Mere- 
dith. "Believe me, Mademoiselle Nardi, there 
are very few things that * cannot be' out of math- 
ematics. Man is essentially an inconsistent ani- 
mal, and never knows what he will become. 
There is a curious treatise of Marat, in which, 
with the same pen that, later, asked for a hun- 
dred thousand heads, he doubts whether capital 
punishment be lawful t For my part, I doubt all 
things, and believe in all things, for life is full of 
contradictions and wonders — ^nay, even of silent, 
unconscious prophecies. Is it true that Louis 
XYI. improved the guillotine by suggesting the 
triangular knife, which is used to this day ? Per- 
haps not. But is there not a dark meaning in 
the names of the two ships in which brave Sir 
John FrankUn went forth to perish, Erebus and 
Terror? And this is true, and life is full of 
things more remarkable by far, and quite as cer- 
tain. History abounds in this strange fitness of 
every thing to man's destiny. He is the lord of 
all, for whom Nature herself is but a back- 
ground ; and he knows it, and often uses her as 
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Bucli. When your countryman, Marius, went and 
sat OD the ruins of Carthage in his desolation, he 
knew that he gave greater significance to that 
desert, and that he should be seen there through- 
out all time. What though some probing Nie- 
buhr or other should come, vexing the grand 
old Roman myths from their quietude, and place 
this perhaps to the account of that old, garrulous, 
but pleasant Plutarch I Se non i vh'O S ben iro- 
vato. We cannot wish for any thing greater or 
finer in its wav. The broken warrior and the 
ruined city ; the Roman ^nquered by Destiny in 
the very spot which Rome had laid waste, is a 
grand and solemn picture. It is a vanity of vani- 
ties as impressive as any Solomon ever uttered in 
the days of wisdom." 

" Ma 86 rum S ffero,^* said Silvia, smiling, and 
once more good-humored. 

"What matter? The fitnesSj^B^complete, 
though different in its kind, which has linked the 
name of Napoleon with Saint Helena, cannot be 
doubted. Fate, and not the man, was the poet 
Truly that wild rock was a fit prison for the 
chained eagle, who had onee found Europe too 
narrow for his flight ! And then the marvellous 
contrast! For all the din of war, the swift 
marches of armies, and their loud acclaim — ^for 
all the pomp of imperial palaces, and the intoxi- 
cating sense of human omnipotence, the silence 
of the lonely isle, lashed by the waves of the At- 
lantic, and a tomb of which we might say that, 
like Timon's — 

* The light foam of the eca did beat 
His gravestone daily.* 

Why did they ever take him away ? Why did 
they not let the vanquished soldier sleep there, 
till the trumpet-call of the great judgment-day ? 
Why, above all, did they break the pathos of 
that wonderful story, so strange, so dramatic, so 
beautiful, that man would never have dared to in- 
vent it ? '» 

" Invent what ? " asked the captain, now join- 
ing them. 

" A page in history,'* replied his step-son. 

" History I " cried the captain. " Of all out- 
rageous, absurd, and preposterous mystifications, 
there is none like history ! " he added, striking 
his stick with great vehemence. " Invent a page 
in it I It is aU invention ! " 

Mr. Meredith never argued with his step- 
father, so he only smiled, and let the glove lie ; 
and presently the captain, who had come out to 
smoke, went on. Silvia's work had dropped on 
her lap, and she let it stay there. She was very 
young, very ignorant, and wholly unused to dis- 
course that did not touch on the common topics 



of daily life. Ideas had come to her through 
beautifol pictures and a few books, never through 
speech. Mr. Meredith's flights of fancy amazed 
and enchanted her while he spoke, and now that 
he was silent she felt like one who has been 
borne to a lofty peak, and who thence surveys 
the lands, and seas, and islands, and capes, and 
promontories below. And she saw these not as 
they were, but through the glamour of her igno- 
rance and her young imagination. 

" He is like a god — ^like a god I " she thought, 
coming back to her first impression of him; 
" and he loves me— he loves me ! " 

" I have a few words to say to my father," 
said Madame de I'Epine, carelessly. " I want to 
ask him if I should get Jean Yarot to come and 
see about the aviary which yon designed for mc, 
Charles. I shall soon come back.'* 

She threw her work on her chair, and left 
them, unconscious of the spectre her words had 
evoked. Silvia had turned so pale on hearing 
Jean Yarot's name that Mr. Meredith was filled 
with concern. 

" He shall not come near the house," he said, • 
emphatically. 

" How will you prevent it ? '* she asked, in a 
whisper. 

" Dear Mademoiselle Nardi, he cannot hear 



us." ' 

" I cannot help it," she said, a little passion- 
ately. " You say he shall not come, but you do 
not say bow you will prevent it Must you not 
see him ? '* 

" What if I do ? Men are made of tougher 
materials than you think, Mademoiselle Nardi, 
and Jean Yarot and I have faced death often, 
and though our ideas of murder differ widely, 
thank Heaven, we do not perhaps think very 
much of human life, either of us." 

" Oh ! do not say so," exclaimed Silvia, and 
her dark eyes grew dim as she spoke. " Life is 
sweet ; it is very beautiful ! " 

"And very dear sometimes," replied Mr. 
Meredith, with involuntary emotion. "It never 
was dearer to me than yesterday, when I was so 
near losing it" 

Silvia did not dare to look, to move, to speak ; 
but Madame de I'Epine came back, and Mr. Mere- 
dith was silent Even if his sister had not re- 
turned, he would have not spoken more plainly. 
His feelings were too fine to let him choofe this 
moment for telling Silvia Nardi that, spite her 
disdain, she had not ceased to be dear to his 
heart It was not when she betrayed her secret 
that he would seek to invade it He would not 
take, or seem to take, her fears for his safety as 
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any thing beyond what any woman might feel for 
any friend's danger. 

"She is too proud to deny," he thought, 
looking at her after his sister had joined them ; 
*' but would she ever have forgiven me ? " 

And thus the day wore on, and nothing was 
done, nothing was spoken, though much was 
felt that sank deeply and forever in two hearts. 
As the golden sunset passed away and they all 
entered the house together, Silvia felt as if this 
was the crowning day in her life, for it had 
brought with it the double certainty that she 
loved and was beloved. She could not doubt it, 
even if she would. Mr. Meredith and she met in 
the stone hall, as he left his study to go in to din- 
ner. He raised his eyes on hearing her light step 
and smiled. His whole aspect seemed to her to 
say, " I love you ; " and, though maybe not so 
plainly, hers answered, "And I too love you." 
Oh ! why did they not obey the fond, natural im- 
pulse which would have bound them forever, and 
put it beyond the power of man or time to divide 
them? 

I " I have been very happy to-day," said Silvia 
to Mrs. Groom, as she unexpectedly entered that 
lady*s room that night, " and now I am afraid. 
And — and I think I shall ask you to come and 
have a bed made up in my room, and spend the 
night there, if you please, Mrs. Groom." 

She stood in the middle of the fioor, holding 
in her right hand a little lamp, of which the pale 
light fell on her troubled face. 

" But what are you afraid of, mamzelle ? " 
asked Mrs. Groom. 

" Of dreams ! " replied Silvia, in a low tone, 
and casting around her a startled look, as if 
dreams were lurking in wait for her in every dark 
comer. 

"TbeyVe ugly night-birds most on them," 
philosophically remarked Mrs. Groom — "bats 
and owls like, and so they go flitting about our 
brains. It's killing or being killed, or flying in 
the air, or talking to dead people, or being dead, 
and buried one's self and not minding it." 

" Don't ! " said Silvia, with a shudder. 

" Why, I once dreamed I was a man," per- 
sisted Mrs. Groom, evidently disgusted, "a big 
fat man, with a wife and a baby ! " 

t)n hearing this, Silvia laughed so heartily 
that the tears ran down her cheeks, and the little 
lamp shook in her hand till the oil spilt. She 
put it down, sobered at once. 

" That's a bisid sign," she said. 

" It's a sign that you have made a mess on 
the floor, mamzelle," said Mrs. Groom, taking a 
chth to wipe up the oil ; " that's what it is." 



Common-sense spoke through Mrs. Groom, 
but common-sense is not much heeded by ima- 
ginative girls of eighteen, and, though Mrs. Groom 
had a bed made up in her room, Silvia fell asleep 
that night with a presentiment which, like jnany 
or its brethren, worked its own fulfilment. Her 
first dreams, indeed, were mere vague visions of 
the garden and flowers, and a long walk with Ma- 
dame de I'Epine ; but they were followed by some- 
thing very different. 

She saw a dark path, more path than avenue, 
for, though tall trees gr^ on one side, a high wall 
shaded it on the other ; and in that path Silvia 
stood, neither knowing nor caring how she had 
come there, but looking at the gloomy trees, and 
the damp wall with moss-covered coping, and 
thinking that this was a very dreary spot. 

She walked on, seeking an issue and finding 
none, till amame io a gap in the wall filled up 
with a thick elder-tree, which seemed to have 
grown there undisturbed for many years. 

" Why, any one could come in here," thought 
Silvia in her dream ; and even as she came to this 
conclusion, the branches in the tree parted slowly, 
and she saw Jean Yarot's face appear in the open- 
ing. She uttered a cry of terror, and again, as on 
the preceding night, she woke, but this time she 
was alone. Mrs. Groom was already gone, and 
the sun was shining in at the window. 

" Only a dream ! only a dream ! " gasped Sil- 
via in her relief. 

Tes, it was only a dream, but it left behind it 
a dark track of pain and fear, which no bright 
sunshine could dispel It was only a dream, but 
it haunted Silvia like a terrible reality. The night 
was over, that was gained ; but what would the 
day bring forth, and how could Mr. Meredith 
shun a danger so subtle and so merciless as that 
with which he was threatened ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The first thing Silvia heard as she went 
down-stairs was the captain's voice, saying in the 
hall : 

" I tell you, Catherine, Monsieur Charles must 
have left a message. Go and inquire of Jean- 
nette." 

Silvia paused to listen with a beating heart, 
and presently Jeannette herself came up to say, in 
a shrill, high key : 

"Indeed, Monsieur Charles left no message, 
not a word, and I saw him go, and he went down 
the avenue into the forest." 
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" How was he dressed ? " 

*' Monsieur Charles was dressed jast as usual, 
and he was sauntering along smoking a cigar, and 
he left no message." 

This she uttered triumphantly, as if the fact 
of Mr. Meredith's having left no message were 
rather satisfactory than otherwise. 

*^ I dare say there is a note lying somewhere 
in his study/' grumbled the captain; but the 
door of Mr. Meredith's study was locked, and, 
after trying and shaking it ineffectually, the 
captain, still grumbling, went out into the gar- 
den. 

Silvia had stood still all the time, listening 
breathlessly. Yet she wasn't very much alarmed ; 
since Mr. Meredith had left no message, he evi- 
dently meant to return soon, for breakfast, no 
doubt, and even though he had gone to the forest, 
for half an hour or more, was it likely that Jean 
Yarot should know of it ? But had he gone to 
the forest ? She went down-stairs, passed through 
the hall, entered the avenue facing the windows 
of his study, and did not stop till she had reached 
the grated door with which it ended. It was 
locked, but the key was gone, and the end of a 
cigar still smouldering on the gravel at her feet 
told her, even more plainly than the missing key, 
that Jeannette had spoken the truth, and that 
this was the road Mr. Meredith had taken. She 
looked in vain for some token of him down the 
cool, green avenues, ending in soft, blue mist ; it 
was all beautiful, but it was also very lonely. 
Yet Silvia would not be depressed. 

" He will soon come back," she thought, turn- 
ing away after another unavailiug look; *'he 
knows how anxious any delay makes his sister. 
He will be back for breakfast." 

When the brakfast-bell rang an hour later, 
Silvia was in so great a hurry to obey the call, 
that she entered the dining-room before it had 
ceased. The room was vacant. A step crossed 
the hall ; it was Madame de I'Epine's, who came 
in, looking well and cheerful. 

** I hope there was no nightmare last night," 
she said to Silvia. 

" Oh I a dreadful nightmare," answered Made- 
moiselle Nardi, keeping her eyes fastened on the 
door. 

But it was the captain who entered. 

** Is not Charles coming ? " asked Madame de 
I'Epine. 

"Well, no," replied the captain, very coolly; 
" Charles is out, and has left word that he is not 
coming back till evening." 

" Why, where can he be ? " she asked, wonder- 
ing. 



"He told Jeannette that he was going to 
Colombes." 

The captain had uttered his little invention 
with so truthful an aspect, that Silvia was taken 
in, till this unlucky addition concerning the mes- 
sage committed to Jeannette undeceived her. 

" Colombes ! " echoed Madame de I'Epine, with 
a sort of wonder ; " what can take Charles to 
Colombes, and keep him there till evening ? " 

" Oh ! the company has had a lawsuit with the 
commune of Colombes, you know, and I suppose 
there is still some matter or other to see to." 

" I suppose so," replied his daughter ; and her 
momentary uneasiness appeared to subside en- 
tirely. 

The conversf^tion during breakfast ran chiefly 
on Madame de I'Epine's aviary ; and when the 
meal was over, Jeannette looked in at the door' to 
say that Varot was waiting to hear Madame's or- 
ders on the subject. 

" Show hhn in, Jeannette," replied Madame de 
I'Epine ; " but, by-the-by, when my brother told 
you he was going to Colombes, did he say that 
he would come in to dinner ? " 

Jeannette stared, but the captain coughed so 
opportunely, and winked so portentously, that she 
took the hint, and said glibly : 

" Monsieur Charles said nothing about dinner." 

" Then he will come I " ejaculated Madame de 
I'Epine. — " Show in Yarot, Jeannette." 

And, to the relief of the captain, who was 
moving restlessly on his chair all the time, Jean- 
nette retired, and Varot appeared. 

Silvia saw him with a mixture of relief and 
horror— relief, because, while she thus looked at 
him, he could not possibly work Mr. Meredith any 
injury ; and horror, because, cold and stolid as 
that man looked, he was to her the living embod- 
iment of danger and treachery. Painters de- 
light in telling you a man's story in the look of 
his eye or the curl of his lip. Leonardo da Vin- 
ci spent a year in seeking a face sufficiently cruel 
and treacherous for-t^j Judas, but Nature is a 
more subtle artist, and does not tell her story so 
that they who run may read. Her Judases are 
not always so stamped with the impress of their 
crimes, that it would be . folly to trust them. 
They are often very fair and sweet to look upon ; 
and though Jean Varot was not such, his cold, 
hard face, his steady eye, did not proclaim to the 
captain or his daughter : " Take care, I am a re- 
lentless, ruthless man, and, when I hate, nothing 
and no one can stop me. Beware, then, how you 
trust me or draw me to your house, for your love 
shall be but a tool in my hand till I have achieved 
my purpose." 
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"Oh! if they knew—if they knew what I 
know," thought Silvia, looking at him with se- 
cret dread, " they would not talk bo to him I ^ 

But they did not know, they did not even sus- 
pect, else would Madame de FEpine have said : 
" I should like you to be^n my aviary to-day, 
Varot ; but then my brother is out" 

. Silvia, who had been looking out of the win- 
dow, suddenly turned round, and sud with an 
eagerness that surprised them all : 

" What matter Jsjou have the plan — the de- 
sign ! Let it be begun to-day, Josephine." 

For she thought, " While he is busy here, he 
cannot follow Mr. Meredith, or try to seek him 
out." 

" I dare say I can do without Monsieur Charles," 
remarked Varot, on whose impassive face no sort 
of etnotion appeared, either at the news that Mr. 
Meredith was absent, or at the vehemence dis- 
played by Mademoiselle Nardi. 

"Well, then, to-day," began Madame de 
I'Epine — 

" Why not this morning ? — now ? " interrupted 
Silvia. 

" This morning let it be," said Madame de 
TEpine, smiling ; " for, as you know, Varot — 
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"This morning let it be," echoed the inn- 
keeper, with perfect indifference. 

" Well, then, let us go and see about it now, 
Varot," cried the captain in great glee at having 
pot a new hobby. "I can explain all about 
Charlie's design, you know. I shall help you to 
see about it, Varot. Do not let us lose any time." 

And in a trice the captain had taken Varot 
prisoner, escorted him out of the drawing-room, 
and was walking down the garden with him. 
Silvia watched them, and breathed a relieved sigh. 
She knew the zealous captain too well to fear lest 
he should allow Varot to escape him now that he 
held him fast. 

Madame de TEpine said she would not spoil 
her father's enjoyment by going to look at the 
aviary before evening, when there would be some- 
thing for him to show, and for her to see : and 
she entered her little sitting-room, to read and 
study there quietly for a few hours in the mean 
while ; but Silvia, who had no such scruples, went 
out into the flower-garden, sauntered there for 
f^me time, then gently stole away, guided by a 
sound of sawing and hammering, with which 
blended the captain's sonorous voice and loud 
happy laugh. She settled herself out of sight in 
a grassy, shaded nook, whence by peeping 
through the trees she could catch a glimpse of 



Jean Varot every now and then ; and satisfied with 
this ehildi^ contrivance, by means of which she 
could, feel sure, as she thought, of Mr. Meredith's 
safety, she let time pass away not unpleasantly, 
though she was doing nothing. 

Touth alone can be idle and happy, for 
youth alone is so wealthy in its own thoughts 
that it needs no aid to bid the hours go by. 
Youth has gay hopes, as gay as any butterflies of 
spring; and fond desbes, which life must not 
deny ; and as for pleasant, pretty, graceful £m- 
cies, no Eastern monarch ever had diamonds and 
pearls in so great an abundance as youth has of 
these in its rich stores. It requires neither study 
nor abtruse thought, nor perplexing questions, 
to fill up its happy hours. A bird flitting by, a 
flower waving in the sun, a humming-bee, will oc- 
cupy its mind as deeply as the fate of empires, or 
all that philosophy ever speculated upon. And 
thus Silvia, relieved from all immediate fear by 
Jean Varot's yicinity, and being of a light, buoy- 
ant nature, that was ever ready for happiness, en- 
joyed herself in that green spot, after the fash- 
ion of youth. We need not follow her thoughts. 
They were such as may come to a girl of her 
years when she has just wakened from indiffer- 
ence to love, and willingly closes her eyes to such 
clouds as may be lying on the low, dark horizon 
of the future. Indeed, Silvia saw but one, and, 
though that was ominous enough, she would not, 
in the brave defiance of her natare, allow herself 
to be daunted. " Jean Varot shall not prevail," 
she thought ; " did I not defeat him this morn- 
ing ? Am I not watching him now, though invis- 
ible ; and will I not betray Mr. Meredith's secret 
rather than allow that wretch to remain in 6t 
Remy?" 

Thus carrying it all her own way: — another of 
the gifts of youth that knows no obstacle, no re- 
sistance, no controlling power, but in its own fan- 
cies, at least, is as sure of triumph as it is of the 
breath of life — Silvia remained till she was 
startled by the sound of a step in an alley close 
by. Without taking time to think, she flew away 
frightened. "Perhaps it is Mr. Meredith," she 
thought, slackening her step as she reached the 
house. Her heart beat at the thought. She was 
almost glad when, on passing by Madumc de 
I'Epine's window, her friend called her, saying, 
pleasantly : 

" Do not run away. My father has deserted 
me, and Charlie has not yet come back." 

" Has he not ? " exclaimed Silvia, with a sigh 
of relief, for she did not want Mr. Meredith to re- 
turn while Jean Varot was about the house. 
"Well, I shall stay with you." 
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She went and brought a garden-chair, placed 
it in the shade of the house, and took out a pre- 
tence of work from her pocket. She worked on 
with something like industry, lulling her fears .to 
rest, till, in the course of the afternoon, the cap- 
tain came and joined them. At once Madame de 
I'Epine asked how the aviary was progressing. 

" Oh ! very well, of course," answered the 
captain — ^** trust Jean Varot for that, or for any 
thing. — That man is a genius, Mademoiselle 
Nardi — a perfect genius for engineering, in an 
humble way; of course; for aviaries and bird- 
cages, and the rearing of dogs, I do not know his 
like. And then," added the captain, triumphant- 
ly, ^^ he is a dead shot — a dead shot. Mademoiselle 
Nardi." 

*^ My dear, what can ail you ? " asked Madame 
de TEpine, as she Isaw Silvia's scared looks. 

" Oh I nothing," replied Silvia, trying to 
laugh ; " but when the captun spoke of a dead 
shot, I thought I heard the report of a gun in 
the forest." 

♦* Well, Jean Varot is in the forest," said the 
captain ; *' but he is no poacher, and it cannot be 
his gun you heard." 

'"In the forest I" said Silvia, starting to her 
feet — " what took him there ? " 

**In I the forest!" repeated Madame de 
I'Epine, looking chagrined — "and how is mjc 
aviary to progress, if Jean Yarot goes away and 
leaves it ? " 

" Oh I he has given proper orders to the two 
men who are working with him. — ^Mademoiselle 
Nardi, are you unwell ? " 

* " I think there must be a storm coming on," 
^replied ffh^ia, endeavoring to look calm, and sit- 
ting dowft again. She leaned her forehead on her 
hand, and tried to think, but the attempt was 
vain ; her Wnd remained a chaos of vague ter- 
rors, dark and silent as a thunder-cloud. 

A few more remarks were exchanged between 
Madame de PEpine and her father ; then the cap- 
tain went back again to the aviary, and the two 
ladies remained sitting alone. 

" How pleasant it is here I " said Madame de 
TEpine, after a while. 

The words roused Silvia, whose eyes were 
fixed on the avenue, whence Jean Varot had 
taken aim at Mr. Meredith. 

" Pleasant ! " she said, vaguely — " yes, it is 
very pleasant" 

But, even as she said it, there passed before 
her a vision of Mr. Meredith, shot to the heart, 
or bleeding his life away in the green depths of 
the forest. 

" Something ails you," earnestly said Madame 



de PEpine, noticing her look of horror and quiv- 
ering lips. • 

Silvia tried to laugh» 

" That dreadftil nightmare ! " she said. 

"What was it about?" 

" Do not ask me. I am weak, and too prone 
to complain. I wish to become< like you, and 
bear my troubles, such as they are, silently." ^ 

" I was not always so, Silvia. I do not com- 
plain now, but formerly, when my sorrows were 
new to me, I did, and I found that none — ^not 
even my dear father, who loved me so much, and 
whose heart my trouble half broke — could pity 
me as I wanted to be pitied. The wound within 
me was so quick, that the kindest and most lov- 
ing touch was often agony ; so, after a while, I 
hid it up again, and let it bleed on, waiting as 
patiently as I could till the AJmijghty hand should 
stanch it. Tou see," she added, smiling, " our 
sorrow, whatever it may be, is in reality as a por- 
tion of our own self. No one can understand it 
well enough to do us much good. Comfort is 
sometimes harder to bear than grief, for this was 
sent by God, and that comes from man. The 
blessings that remain often give new bitterness 
to those that are gone. When the captain of a 
vessel is wrecked, and has saved life and limb, 
and, even dearer thani these, honor, and when 
people think more of what is left to him than of 
what he has lost, his heart only yearns the more 
fondly toward the brave ship, that went down 
with all her treasures in the cruel, greedy sea. 
Who so well as he can .tell how preciously she 
was freighted ? What years of toil had been be- 
stowed on this venture ! — ^what a burden of hope 
went forth with that, and how the success of this 
voyage — ^his first or his last, as the case may be — 
was dearer to him than that of any other I He 
knows it, but strangers never know it, and in their 
ignorance infiict many a cruel wound. And so, if he 
be wise, he wiU complain as little as he can. He will 
turn to God, who called up these waves against 
him ; he will ask for his. ship to be raised again, 
or, if so great a miracle must not be expected, be 
will try to grieve without repming, and to bear his 
wreck with the silent fortitude of one who always 
knew that wreck might come." 

"And that is why you do not complain?" 
said Silvia, very earnestly. 

" Yes, that is why." 

Mademoiselle Nardi did not answer, but clasps 
ing her hands around her knees, and looking 
earnestly at the closed windows of Mr. Meredith's 
study, she thought : 

" Who could pity me if he were dead ? I 
could tell my grief to none — to none could I say, 
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' fie is dead,mardered by that pitiless wretch, and 
—and I loved him I * " 

It was her torment that' she did not know 
how to act Kr. Meredith had pledged her to 
secrecy, and what right had she to violate the 
word she had so deliberately passed ? Her fears, 
after all, might be but the breation of her own 
brain, the children of her nightmare ; and yet it* 
they had a dark and cruel foundation, if that man 
had left his task to hunt down his enemy, if 
even now he held him in his cruel grasp beyond 
all hope of escape I If every word of warning 
she could utter came too late I The horror of 
the thought, and the bitter necessity of silence, 
were almost more than she could bear. 

'* I must have a walk,'* she said. She threw 
down her work and started to her feet to escape 
from this restraint, but it could not be. Madame 
de TEpine said, with a smile, that she would walk 
- too ; and, folding up her work with the methodi- 
cal neatness she earned in all her actions, she 
rose and walked by Silvia's side. 

To make matters worse, she was in good 
spirits, and in(^ulged in little harmless jokes as 
they went along. " Oh ! I cannot bear this — ^I 
cannot bear this I " thought poor Silvia. The 
small talk of her friend, her slow pace, the care 
she took lest the long train of her black silk 
dress should get a speck of dust, irritated the 
poor girl to a sort of fever ; but all Madame de 
TEpine saw was that Silvia had a bright color, 
and that her dark eyes shone with unusual splen- 
dor. 

" You look very well, Silvia miay^^ she said to 
her two or three times. "Very pretty, but a 
little restless." 

And so the weary day drew to a close, the 
dinner-bell rang, and when Silvia and Madame 
de I'Epine enterea the dining-room they found 
the captain there, but Mr. Meredith did not ap- 
pear. 

" Where is Charles ? " asked Madame de 
, PEplne, pausing in the act of sitting down. 

The captain rang the bell, and inquired of 
Jeannette, who answered the call, if his step-son 
was within. 

" Mr. Meredith has not yet come back," an- 
swered the girl. 

" Then we must dine without him," said the 
captain, pretending to look cheerful, as he helped 
Silvia to some soup. 

" Charles always sends a message," remarked 
Madame de I'Epine. ^ 

" Yes, my love, but he cannot always secure 

faithful messengers. I must tell him to take one 

. of the pigeons with him.— Mademoiselle Nardi, 



you did not eat at breakfast, you must make a 
good dinner." 

But Silvia's very heart felt chilled with fears 
which she did not dare to betray, for, as she saw 
very plainly, she was alone to feel them. Ma- 
dame de I'Epine, contrary to her wont, did not 
look uneasy at her brother's absence. She was 
cheerful, and talked freely. The captain was too 
old a soldier to feel much alarm about any other 
man's personal safety, and, seeing his daughter's 
composure, he rivalled it by becoming what he 
delighted in calling "jolly." He saw that Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi was not herself, but the cause 
of her depression never even occurred to him. 
He knew there are ups and downs in a young 
lady's temper, and he took it as a matter of course 
that a pretty girl should not be the same two 
days, nay, as to that, two hours running. So he 
did his best to cheer Silvia, and, failing in his at- 
tempts, he took it as a matter of course that she 
was not to be cheered. 

"Something ails her, something more than a 
nightmare," thought Madame de I'Epine, wonder- 
ing ; but even she had no suspicion of the truth. 

" Come and look at my aviary," she sidd to 
her after dinner. 

" Yes," said the captain, " Charlie drew the 
design of it for his sister, and it is a pretty thing. 
Go and look at Josephine's aviary. Mademoiselle 
Nardi ; I shall join you as soon as my cigar is out, 
and we shall discuss it all three togethefr." 

"I am so fond of birds," said Madame de 
I'Epine, as they walked along a garden -path. 
" Their lightness, their beauty, their song, charm 
me. There is no creature so perfectly graceful 
as a bird, none so free, and none-^-|jter little 
things ! — that man so delights in maki^ captive. 
I do not escape the general weakness, and that is 
why I want an aviary, but I shall do my best to 
make my dear little prisoners happy. They shall 
have a tree to build their nests in, and water and 
food in abundance ; every blessing, in short, 
save liberty. And my aviary is to be very 
pretty I " 

The assumption was rather a gratuitous one ; 
for the aviary, which they had now reached, con- 
sisted as yet but of poles and laths, with here 
and there a piece of wire-work fastened in. Two 
men were hammering away zealously; but Ma- 
dame de I'Epine looked disappointed to see how I 
little progress they had made, and sidd with some I 
chagrin, " Is not Varot coming back ? " I 

*^ He was to come back in an hour," answered I 
one of the men; "but we have not seen him I 
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Silvia rung her hands in silent anguisb. 
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" Where has he been ? What has he been 
domg ? " s&e thought. 

Madame de PEpine looked vexed, but, check- 
ing the feelmg with her usual self-command, she 
turned to Silvia, and said, apologetically : 

" Scold me, Silvia mio, I am still such a baby 
that I am angry with poor Jean Yarot because 
he has attended to his business instead of mind- 
ing mine ; but surely f have a right to be im- 
patient — ^look at this design — ^is it not pretty ? " 

She took up a roll of paper which lay on a 
block of wood by the tools of one of the men, 
and, unfolding it, showed her young friend a 
pretty-looking Chinese pagoda, gayly painted, 
and adorned with pinnacles and bells. *^ Con- 
fess, this is enough to tnake a* daughter of Eve 
exacting," she said, with a smile. ** This is to 
b{^pale-red and yellow, as you see, and the tints 
shall be so subdued as not to look too glaring on 
the green background ; and part of that tree is 
to be enclosed. It has plenty of boughs, so I 
hope there will be no quarrelling for the best 
places, as there would assuredly be among men 
and women. I asked for a Chinese pagoda, but 
I believe Charles would have liked something 
more original. I suppose I should have left him 
free. What do you say to it, Silvia ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so," mechanically replied the 
young girl. 

" My dear, you must give me a yea or nay," 
said Madame de PEpine, smiling ; but, without 
waiting for her answer, she exclaimed reproach- 
fully, " Oh I Varot, I did not come all day in 
order to see something ; and when I do come, 
why, there is nothing done." 

"I beg madame^s pardon," composedly re- 
plied Yarot, who had come up unseen, and now 
stood close to them ; " but I was obliged to at- 
tend to pressing business of my own." 

'^ And I should like to know what business 
can be so pressing as providing a house for my 
children," she answered, gayly. 

Yarot's stolid countenance never relaxed. 

"It was very pressing business," he said; 
** otherwise I should have come back, and the 
aviary would be nearly finished by this." 

" Had you so many guests at the inn ? " asked 
Madame de TEpine. 

The innkeeper smiled rather bitterly. 

" Madame knows that the Hotel d'Alg6rie is 
not overburdened with guests," he answered. 
*' My business was at Colombes, where I have a 
scrap of land." 

"Yes, you have come into some property 
there," replied Madame de TEpine; "and as 
Colombes is a railway station— " 



She did not proceed, but turned with a won- 
dering look to Silvia, the pressure of whose hand 
on her arm commanded her attention. The young 
girl's eyes were fastened on Jean Yarot's arm, 
which was muffled up in a dark cotton handker- 
chief, as if it had received some hurt. Madame 
de TEpine at once went up to him, and said, with 
evident concern : 

" Yarot, what is the matter with your hand ? " 

" I cut it this morning," he answered, cooUy ; 
" it is nothing." 

" You cut it here working at my aviary ? " 

" No, in the forest, on my way to Colombes. 
I was ushig my clasp-knife, and it shut on my left 
liand. It is nothing. I hope madame will not 
mind it" 

" Nothing I Why, Yarot, the sleeve of your 
blouse is full of blood I " 

Jean Yarot looked carelessly at the dark-pur- 
ple stidus on his blue blouse, and said, composedly : 

" That is not blood, but wine, madame — good 
Burgundy — as good as any you ever tasted, and 
which I unluckily spilled this morning. What 
do you say to the height of the aviary? " he add- 
ed, with the utmost unconcern. 

"I am afraid it is rather low," replied Ma- 
dame de I'Epine, doubtfully ; " and yet, looking at 
it from this spot, it seems high enough. — ^What 
do you say to it, Silvia ? " 

She turned round as she thus addressed her 
friend, but saw with some surprise that ^Ivia 
had vanished. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

The captain had often heard of those figura- 
tive thunder-bolts which are said to fall on peo- 
ple in cases of sudden calamity, but he had never 
felt any ; aU his sorrows and trials, and he had 
had his share, had come to him slowly, casting 
long shadows before. The girl he loved had 
leisurely put him by for a more favored man; 
the disease which carried his beloved wife away 
had been painful and tedious ; the desertion of 
his daughter by her husband had come after a 
coldness and indifference which almost made it 
a release ; never, in short, save in the accidents of 
his soldier's life, and these he would have scorned 
to reckon, had the captain known what a thunder- 
bolt was, till Silvia appeared before him on this 
evening, pale as death, and with looks so wild, 
that the captain's pipe fell from his hand on the 
flags of the terrace, and was broken there in the 
fall His first thought was that some terrible 
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accident had befi^len his daughter; bat he could 
not speak, he could not utter one word to fhune 
a question. 

Silvia gave bifa no time. 

'^ Is Mr. Meredith come back ? " she asked in 
a low, quick tone, full of tragic meaning. 

'* No," answered the captam. 

^* Then it is so — ^it is so I " she cried, clapping 
her hands in wild grief, " the wretch has mur- 
dered him, and his blood is upon him I *' 

" My God ! what do you mean ? " 

'* Do you know who shot at Mr. Meredith ? 
Do # you know who destroyed his papers? Do 
you know who attempted his life and mine 
yesterday? Do yon know who has murdered 
him to-day? Jean Varot — Jean VarotI" she 
added, repeating his name in a passion of de- 
"spair. 

"And do you know what you are sajing, 
Mademoiselle Nardi?" cried the captain, con- 
founded. "Charlie murdered! 1*11 believe it 
when I see it — a brave fine fellow, who can fight 
like a lion. And as for Jean Yarot — ^Mademoi- 
selle Nardi, excuse me — ^you are dreaming, you 
have fallen asleep somewhere, and you are dream- 
ing still, you are dreaming.'* 

The captain laughed as he said it; he had 
quite recovered his composure, and was half 
ashamed at having been startled out of it. 

This took place on the terrace, but Silvia, 
whose senses had never been more present than 
they were then, did not long leave the captain in 
the belief that she had been asleep, and was dream- 
ing %tilL She laid her hand upon his arm, and, 
simply saying, "Come," she led him into the 
house. The first door they passed by was that 
leading into Madame de TEpine's sitting-room; 
Silvia pushed it open, and, with her hand still on 
the captain's arm, she entered it Closing the 
door behind her, she said, releasing him : 

" You do not believe me — ^you say I am still 
dreaming ; question me, and see if I am awake, 
captain." 

All distraction had vanished from her pale 
facCj and the poor captain, as he gazed upon it, 
felt as if all solid footing had suddenly failed him, 
and he were shifting on dreadful quicksands. 

" But it can't be I " he cried, and in his agony 
he let out a terrible, soldier-like objurgation ; " it 
can't be I Chariie is not dead, he is only out on 
some abominable piece of engineering or other. 
It can't be ; I tell you Charlie is a match for a 
dozen. And as for Jean Yarot, I don't know 
how I could listen to you if you were to say it 
again, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

" Listen " she said •" it is too late to save 



him, but it is not too late for revenge. Listen, 
and then do as you will." 

And the captain listened, as Silvia, pale as 
death, but in rapid, collected speech, told him all 
she knew. He listened, igid, what was more, 
what was terrible indeed to this true-hearted 
man, he almost believed her. We all have our 
gods whom we cherish and worship in the clear 
sanctuary of our faith. X>f his step-son's actud 
fate the captain knew nothing; but this he b^an 
to know — Jean Yarot was the man who had twice 
attempted Mr. Meredith's life. This man, whom 
he had loved with the love of a large heart and 
the generous trust of a noble one, was a cruel 
traitor. The discovery stunned him ; then a re- 
vulsion of rage followed. 

" The villain I " he stammered, shaking his 
fist, " the treacherous villain ! The serpent, the 
—the—" 

He could say no more ; he was shaking like 
an aspen-leaf, for Jean Yarot himself, coming up 
the terrace, deliberately approached the window 
of the room in which they were, and, looking at 
Silvia, sud, composedly : 

" Madame bade me ask mademoiselle to Deso 
kind as to join her near the colonnade. Madame 
felt too tired to come back." 

Silyia's large dark eyes seemed to grow larger 
still as she looked at this man, stained, as she 
thought, with Mr. Meredith's blood, and her lips 
quivered, but she controlled herself. 

** Come in," she said, imperatively. 

He looked at her — ^he knew what she meant, 
what was coming; but he obeyed, went round 
to the door, and entered the room with a sullen, 
defiant look. 

The captain walked up to him, collared him, 
and said in a voice choked with rage and grief: 

" You villain, you treacherous villain, where is 
Mr. Meredith ? Where is he ? " 

" Take care, captain," replied Yarot, with an 
evil look. " I like you, but, you know it of old, 
I will not be handled." 

" Let him go," said Silvia, coming forward, and 
putting out her hand to part the two men ; ^ only 
let him tell us where he has left Mr. Meredith ; 
there may yet be hope — ^we may yet save him." 

" Captain, I warn you, hands off I " said Yarot 
again. 

" Do you threaten me, you traitor ? " cried the 
captain, exasperated. " Where is Mr. Meredith ? 
— I say where is he ? " he added, shakings Yarot 
again. 

Tb€( man did not answer, but, with scarcely an 
effort, he shook off the captain, and sent him 
staggering to the other end of the room. 
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" That is your doings mamzelle," said Varot, 
sullenly^ as he looked at the captain, who was 
obliged to elt down. ^^What do yoi^ mean by 
setting the captain against me ? Mr. Meredith ? 
What do I know abont Mr. Meredith ? Am I his 
keeper ? I have not seen him this day, and you 
are more likely to know where he is than I am.^' 

Silna bared her arm, and, showing him the 
bandage on her wrist : 

" Do you see this ? " she said, ** and do you 
&ink I have forgotten yesterday ? I tell you 
that if you have killed him, as I fear in my heart 
and soul you have, I shall track the deed home 
to you; for I know all — all, Jean Varot, Mr. 
Meredith told me all, and, if my testimony can 
condemn you, it shall." 

Jean Varot laughed scornfully. 

"To think how young ladies will talk," he 
said, jeeringly. " If a young man wants to make 
himself out a hero with a wild story, they take it 
all in^ and then set honest men by the ears just 
for pastime. Tou have done a fine piece of work 
to-day, manizelle. You have made me raise my 
hand against my old captain. He will not for- 
give me ; and," added Varot, very deliberately, 
" I will never forgive him having forgotten where 
his head would have been but for me." 

" Mind where your head will be yet," said the 
captain, who was recovering gradually ; " mind 
that, Varot." 

" Safe on my shoulders till I am in my coffin," 
replied Varot, turning to the door. 

" Tou shall not go t " cried SUvia, flinging her- 
self before it, " you shall not go till you have 
told us where he is. You may kill me, but you 
shall not leave this room till you have told me I " 

" *Twould be a pity to kill so pretty a young 
lady," he replied, witlf mocking politeness ; " but 
luckily there is no need." 

In vain Silvia clung to the door ; Jean Varot 
required no strength to remove her ; he grasped, 
unwillingly perhaps, her wounded arm, and with 
a cry of pain she drew back. At the same time 
the door opened, and Mr. Meredith entered the 
room. 

For the first time Jean Varot showed some 
emotion ; he stood still and turned livid. 

"Don't let him go, Charlie," cried the cap- 
tain; "I know all, don't let the villain go ! " 

Silvia said nothing, but her brain swam, and 
she would have fallen if the captain had not sup- 
ported her. 

"It is nothing," he said, "the poor thing 
thought that villain had murdered you. Don't 
let hhn go ! " 

" I am not going," replied Varot, with a defi- 



ant look at Mr. Meredith, who was too much 
' startled and alarmed at the state in which he saw 
Silvia to heed it. 

By a strong effort she rallied ; she left the 
captain's side, and, sittmg down on the nearest 
chair, she said, viunly endeavoring to control her 
voice, which faltered till it was almost inaudible : 

"For^ve me, Mr. Meredith, but I thought 
something had happened to you, and I — ^I told 
the captain all." 

" Then it is true ! " exclaimed the captain, as 
amazed and indignant as if he had not believed it 
all along — "it is true, and Jean Varot is the 
wretch who shot at you in your study ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Meredith, after a pause, " he 
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Jean Varot latighed. 

" Prove it," he said, defiantly. 

" And he attempted your life yesterday I " ex- 
claimed the captain—" he actually did ? " 

" Yes, he did," said Mr. Meredith again. 

And Jean Varot, laughing again, once more 
uttered the same defiant, " Prove it I " 

A very stern meaning passed across Mr. Mere- 
dith's face. He took Silvia's arm, and, raising it, 
he showed it to his enemy. 

" Do you see this ? " he asked, his eyes flash- 
ing, and his features quivering with indignation 
and anger. " Do you see it, and do you think I 
will be patient to the end of time ? A year ago I 
was sitting in my study when you flred at me. I 
know it to be so, though I have no proof." 

" Proof be hanged I " said the captain, stamp- 
ing his foot in a rage ; " never mind proof, Char- 
lie. Shoot the villain — any jury will acquit you 
—shoot him, I say I " 

" Thank you, captain," said Varot, with a very 
bad look. "There must be two to that, you 
know." 

" You entered my study last winter and de- 
stroyed my papers, and of that I have no proof," 
said Mr. Meredith. 

Varot laughed without restraint. 

"But why don't you shoot hhn ? " cried the 
captain, in indignant remonstrance., 

" Yesterday," continued Mr. Meredith, " you 
fired a shot meant for me, but which grazed 
Mademoiselle Nardl's arm ! You have saved my 
life once and attempted it twice. We are more 
than quits. And since we two cannot, as it 
seems, live in one spot, it is you, who are in my 
power, who must go." 

" In your power ! " said Jean Varot, his green 
eyes flashing — ^** in your power I " 

" This ball," said Mr. Meredith, taking it out 
of his pocket as he spoke, " grazed Mademoiselle 
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Nardi^s arm yesterday at three o'clock. Five 
minutes later, Thurot, who was working in his 
Tineyard, saw you hiding in a hedge the gun from 
which it was fired. He was working in his vine- 
yard again this afternoon when you came and 
fetched it The man left his work, took a round, 
and met you near the village. He did not ask 
you about your gun, but of your own accord you 
said to him : *■ I have been getting my gun mended 
at Colombes.' " 

" You need not shoot him now," said the cap- 
tarn, in great glee ; ** the villain will go to the 
galleys as sure as he lives.*' 

Jean Yarot said nothing. He had turned 
Hvidly pale and clinched his hands convulsively 
as Mr. Meredith spoke, but he could not answer 
him one word. Still keeping his eye on the de- 
feated murderer's face, Mr. Meredith said : 

"Such mercy as wild beasts deserve you 
ought to have ; but, because you saved the cap- 
tain's life and mine — " 

*' He ! " interrupted the captain, in great 
wrath ; " why, the villain was in a league with 
the Arabs all the time. He save your life and 
mine I " 

In the great dramas of life, as in those of the 
poets, the chief characters alone engross each 
other. Neither Jean Varot nor Mr. Meredith 
minded the captain's words any more than they 
minded the evening breeze which was passing 
through the garden-flowers. 

" I hate you ! — I hate you I " gasped Jean 
Varot. " You have blasted my life. I tell you 
that I hate you ! " 

" Hate away," said Mr. Meredith ; " but if 
you do not go off to Havre to-morow, and thence 
sail for America, you may expect hard dealiugs." 

" And leave you here, eh ! — leave you here in 
Saint R6my I " said Varot, white with rage. 
" What if I will not ? " 

" Then look for the galleys." 

Varot stared at the floor, gnawing his thin 
lips ; then looking up again, he said, very coolly : 

" I shall be oflF to-morrow." 

He said so more, but opened the door and 
walked out. The captain stared after him, for 
he had not taken the trouble to shut the door, 
then looked amazed at his step-son. 

" And you let him go thus ! " he said. " Are 
you mad, Charlie ? " 

" Hush I " hurriedly exclaimed Mr. Meredith, 
"Josephine is coming — tell her nothing, not a 
word. — Mademoiselle Nardi, you will not mention 
this to my sister." 

'*I shall not," replied Silvia; "but is that 



She could say no more ; Madame de I'E^e 
was coming up the steps of the terrace, and now 
looked in at them smilingly through tlie window. 

*^ Truant, where have you been all day ? " she 
said, addressing her brother. " What took you 
to Colombes ? Why did you not come back to 
dinner, and why did you three stay here instead 
of joining me by the colonnade ? Surely Jean 
Varot delivered my message ? " 

" Of course he did," said the captain, looking 
amazingly cheerful and spri^tly. " No man like 
Jean Varot for a message; but you see poor 
Mademoiselle Nardi has nearly fainted : the heat, 
nothing but the heat of the day." 

Madame de I'Epine looked much concerned, 
and indeed Silvia's pale face was enough to alann 
her; she weut round to the door, entered the 
room, and, goiug up to her friend, was fuU of 
tender and anxious inquiries. 

'' What is it ? " she asked ; << you look as if 
you had been scared, Silvia ; has any thing fri^t- 
ened you ? " 

Silvia tried to laugh. 

" What should frighten me here ? " she asked 
in her turn. " I think I shall go up to my room," 
she added, anxious to escape the looks of invol- 
untary wonder which Madame de I'Epine hsi- 
eued on her. 

But Madame de I'Epine would accompany her 
to her room, and even sit with her ; while Silvit, 
leaning back in the arm-chair by the open win- 
dow, closed her eyes, and rested her forehead on 
her hand. 

Mr. Meredith was living and unhurt ; all the 
fears and visions in which she had seen him ly- 
ing dead and murdered had fled before his pres- 
ence. He was living, that was joy indeed ; bat 
it was a joy that was still struggling throng the 
darkness of a great fear, and a bitter grief. Be- 
sides, what if Jean Varot's submission were but a 
feint to reach his aim all the more surely i Oh I 
if only she could see Mr. Meredith alone, and en- 
treat him to be on his guard ! If she only could I 
The thought added to the fever that had already 
taken hold of her. 

At length she could bear no longer the re- 
straint of Madame de I'Epine's presence. 

" I think I must go to bed," she said, after.a 
while. 

But when Madame de I'Epine left her rehic- 
tantly, Silvia only threw herself on the bed dressed 
as she was, and lay there tossing restlessly the 
whole night long. 
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When the next morning came, Silvia was 
much too ill to rise. The fever had left her, in- 
deed, but she was so weak and prostrate, that 
when Madame de I'Epine came to see her, she 
felt seriously alarmed, and wanted to send for the 
doctor. 

"I will not see him," said Silvia, looking 
very naughty and obstinate ; " I will put my 
head under the bedclothes." 

" My dear chUd— " 

*' I am not a child, and I know what ails me. 
That nightmare upset me, and I want rest" 

Madame de PEpine did not insist, but soon 
left the room. 

" Oh I if they would but let me have rest," 
thought Silvia, as the door closed upon her. But 
it was not to be ; Madame de PEpine had not 
long been gone, when there came a tap at Silvia's 
room-door, and, almost without waiting for her 
languid " Come in," Mrs. Groom opened it, and 
entered the room. 

For once Mrs. Groom's presence was not wel- 
come, and Silvia plainly showed it; but Mrs. 
Groom was not to be daunted. 

" 'Tain't no manner of use to shut your eyes 
at me, mamzelle," she said bluntly, ^* I come to 
rouse you, and rouse you I will." 

" I wish you would not," said Silvia, fretfully. 

" But I will. You had a fainting-fit yesterday, 
and here is something against all faints." 

Silvia opened her eyes, and saw that Mrs. 
Groom had come armed with a bottle, from which 
she poured out some clear liquid in a wineglass. 
She took it from her hand to get rid of her im- 
portunities ; then, pausing in the act of raising it 
to her lips, she said, abruptly : 

'* Is that Jean Yarot working at the aviary in 
the garden ? " 

" Jean Varot is gone," replied Mrs. Groom, 
"He packed up his traps last night and stole 
away. He was missed at five this morning, and 
the news was brought to the captain, who at once 
sent word to Madame Yarot to come and take 
care of the inn. My goodness, mamzelle, you are 
spilling all that stuff on the bedclothes." 

"Madame Yarot?" said Silvia, without mind- 
ing her. " Has Jean Yarot got a wife ? " 

" Why should he not, mamzelle ? " 

Silvia drank Mrs. Groom's cordial by way of 
reply. It seemed to operate at once, and, as 
Mrs. Groom triumphantly remarked, "It made 
another mamzelle of her in a second." Silvia, 
indeed, looked quite altered — a bright spot of 



color rose to her cheeks, her eyes flashed, and 
with sudden vivacity she said : 

" Sit down, Mrs. Groom, and keep me com- 
pany. You must," she added, imperatively. 
"You are not busy — ^you have nothing to do; 
besides, I shall faint again if you go away." 

Thus menaced, Mrs. Groom sat down, shak- 
ing her head at Silvia's naughtiness, and asking, 
" What she wanted with her ? " 

" Only to know if you ever feel dull, Mrs. 
Groom?" 

" Ain't got time I " was the dry answer. 

" I dare say you like Saint R6my ? " remarked 
Silvia, half sitting up on one elbow, and looking 
at her very earnestly. 

" I like every place I am in," answered Mrs. 
Groom, taking a stocking out of her pocket and 
beginning to dam. 

" Or the people ? " contmued Silvia. " What 
are they like ? I know nothing about them." 

Mrs. Groom went on darning. 

"But you know them," petulantly resumed 
SUvia. " What are the Saint R6mians like, Mrs. 
Groom ? — ^good-tempered, forgiving, vindictive, 
etc., etc. ? " 

Mrs. Groom put down her work, and looked 
at Silvia pitymgly. "So, mamzelle," A0 said, 
"you want to know what the people nere are 
like ? " 

" Yes," replied Silvia, with a breathless look^ 
of which she was not conscious. 

" Why, like everybody else," said Mrs. Groom, 
in evident compassion for Silvia's simplicity. 
"You don't suppose that there's any difference 
between men and women all the world over? 
All alike, mamzelle. All bad, good, and indif- 
ferent, mixed up I Some people, when they go 
abroad, pick out the bad — that's what most on 
them do— and some pick out the good, and they 
are all wrong. Abroad and at home it's six of 
the one and half a dozen of the other. All fond 
of money, all trying to get it by hook or by 
crook, all hating their enemies a great deal more 
than they love their friends." 

Mrs. Groom's broad views rather disconcerted 
Silvia. She wanted information and got philoso- 
phy. Luckily, however, Mrs. Groom was mortal, 
and had prejudices ; for when Silvia, annoyed at 
her failure, said petulantly — 

" So there is nothing about these Saint R6my 
people ? They are ndther good nor bad, neither 
grateful nor vindictive, and you like them all ? " 

Mrs. Groom replied, rather shortly : 

"I don't dote on them, and I never could 
abide that Jean Yarot, who was always about the 
house." 
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" Not like him ? Why so, Mrs. Groom ? " 

"Why is he red-haired?" replied Mrs. 
Groom, looking iigured. "And why does he 
keep his hair like a far cap, eh ? " 

" And is that your only reason ? ** 

" Ain't it enough ? " tartly replied Madame 
de PEpine's housekeeper. " I always go by out- 
sides, and, what's more, so does everybody. It's 
outside beauty, or outside goodness, or outside 
manners — all outsides ; only the world won't say 
so, and pretend they go by insides, which they 
don't." 

"Well, and ^ is not Jean Varot's outside a 
pleasant one?" perversely insisted SHvia. "Take 
away his red hair, the man is good-looking, is he 
not ? " 

" Grood-Iooking, indeed! Ohl well, what do 
you call good-looking, mamzelle? I call Mr. 
Meredith good-looking; and as to that, so did 
Madame Varot, poor thing 1 though whether she 
does so now is more than I can tell." 

" Ah ! to be sure, that Varot bias a wife I " 
said Silvia, as if she bad forgotten it. 

" He ? " and Mrs. Groom stared. " No, no, 
he has got no wife. The Madame Varot I mean 
is his sister-in-law, a little widow, whom Jean 
Varot did want to marry, but who would have 
nothing to do with him when it came to the 
point. Though their bans were published, and 
ally and the captain took a world of trouble to get 
them leave to marry ; for he being her brother- 
in-law, there was trouble about it." 
' "Where does she live?" inquired Silvia, 
quickly. 

" Oh ! you never saw her. She keeps out of 
the way. Why, it is months since I saw Made- 
leine. Not since the shot was fired at Mr. Mere- 
dith in the study, and she went into a dead 
swoon on seeing the broken pane." 

The roof of Silvia's mouth felt parched and 
dry. A burning sensation invaded her whole 
being. 

" And how did Jean Varot take his rejec- 
tion ? " she asked. 

" He looked very surly about it" 

" I suppose he is jealous ? " 

Mrs. Groom nodded. 

" Am't he ? " she replied, " that's all You see, 
Madeleine was as fresh as a rose in June, and she 
was Madame de I'Epine's maid when her husband 
died ; and she too, poor silly fool, must needs set 
her heart on Mr. Meredith, like all the rest of 
them. I do believe he was a little bit smitten 
with her himself; but I suppose his sister spoke 
to him. At all events he gave up looking at her, 
and while he was away Madeleine agi*eed to 



marry Jean Varot I believe she_hated him, and 
that he found out what ailed her when she broke 
off with him. For my part I don't think he ever 
looked on Mr. Meredith with the same eyes from 
that day to this. Though suppose the ^1 doefl 
or did like him, how can he help it, poor gentle- 
man ? She's only one of the lot, you know." 

Silvia could not speak. She felt stung — 
stung with pride ; and though she did not know 
it, with jealousy. Was this the secret of Mr. 
Meredith's forbearance ? Was this why he asked 
her to be silent ? And, above all, was she only 
one of the lot ? She laughed in Mrs. Groom's 
face. 

" Is Mr. Meredith so fasdnating as all that ? " 
she asked. "Or is that Madeleine such a 
beauty?" 

"No beauty; but a red and white young 
thing, with blue eyes and a pretty neqjk. Jean 
Varot was mad about her ; but I don't think he 
ever knew she cared for Mr. Meredith till she 
would not marry him. And then I fancy he 
found it out, and of course did not like it*' 

" Of course not," said Silvia, looking careless. 

"It's a mortal pity to make too mnch of a 
man," resumed Mrs. Groom. " Tet I don't think 
Mr. Meredith minds." 

" Of course not," again said Silvia, with a dis- 
dainful curl of her pretty lip. "Sultans never 
mind, they are too much used to it What a 
lovely morning I — ^I think I shall get np and have 
a walk." 

" You will do very well, mamzelle," said Mrs. 
Groom, putting her stocking back in her pocket ; 
" a walk will do you a world of good," But 
Mrs. Groom shook her head when she got ontside 
the door. 

Defiance is one of the great errors of the 
young. They meet life's sorrows and troubles in 
an aggressive spirit, which is not always courage. 
To brave an evil is not to conquer it; and, above 
all, to deny it, is not ta efface it and its bitter 
consequences. The great straggle of her life now 
lay before Silvia, and she began it by bold denial, 
and saying to herself that it did not exist. She 
would not in her pride confess that she suffered 
because she loved Mr. Meredith, whose love she 
had rejected. She would not say to her own 
heart, " You love him and you are jealous." . This 
was her first venture on that unknown sea ; she 
had begun by steering her bark wide of the haven 
she now wished to reach, and she scorned to ac- 
knowledge that she longed to change its course, 
^e only knew that Jean Varot, who had at- 
tempted to murder Mr. Meredith, was jealous of 
him, and that every girl or woman who cams 
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near that charmer succumbed to his spells. . She 
could not endure being numbered among his vic- 
tims. Her proud blood revolted at the thought. 
Perhaps he thought that she cared for him be- 
cause she had shown some fear for his safety. 
Well, then, he should see how cool, how indiffbr- 
ent she would be - to him now that Jean Yarot 
was gone. It was very soothing to come to such 
a conclusion ; and Silvia rejoiced beforehand to 
think how heart-fVee she was, and how she could 
impress Mr. Meredith with her coldness and her 
indifference. So sure iudeed was she of herself, 
that, without taking time to reflect on the pro- 
priety of what she was going to do, she resolved, 
as soon as she was dressed, to go down to the 
village and have a look at Jean Varot^s inn. ** I 
want to be sure that he has gone,'* she said to 
berself; "and to have a look at the house." 
What could that dwelling, which its master had 
deserted, tell her that she did not know already ? 
Silvia did not put this question to herself, but, 
taking the shortest and readiest way to Saint 
R6my, she went at once. The place was empty 
and sunlit. The door of the Hotel d*Alg4rie 
stood wide open, but the low dark room within 
looked deserted. Silvia went up the steps, a little 
flurried at what she was doing. An old woman 
came out from an inner room, and stared at her 
with an inquiring look. 

" Is Monsieur Varot within ? " asked Silvia. 

" Yes," replied the old woman, with a nod — 
" there, behind you." 

And Silvia, turning round with a sudden start 
of fear, saw not the stolid, sinister face of th^ 
red-haired innkeeper, but a very pretty young 
woman, fair and pale. 

" I am Madame Yarot," she said, in a low, 
hesitating voice. "My brother-in-law is away. 
Please to tell me what you want." 

Silvia did not answer at once. So this fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young woman was the secret 
cause, perhaps, of the hatred which had turned 
Jean Yarot into a murderer. 

"I wanted Yarot," she said at length; "it 
will do when he comes back." 

" Shall I send him to the ch&teau ? " asked Ma- 
d|ime Yarot. 

Silvia did not answer. Madame Yarot red- 
dened, and her blue eyes seemed to grow deeper 
and darker with the gaze which she fastened on 
Silvia ; then she said suddenly, almost involunta- 
rily: 

" You are Madame de TEpuie's friend ? " 

" Yes," answered Suvia, "I am;" and she 
walked away without another word. 

What had brought her f She knew it now, 
8 



and her cheeks burned as she said it to herself, 
walking homeward up a shady lane, where birds 
were singing sweetly. She had come down to 
see the girl whose love had been so dangerous to 
Mr. Meredith, and she had had her wish, and now 
felt troubled to the very heart. Madeleine was 
not beautiful, but she had grace and natural re- 
finement ; and would Jean Yarot have been bo 
desperately jealous without cause ? 

" He would not — I am sure he would not," 
she thought, almost passionately. 

Ah I how troubled are those years of youth, 
ever seeking turmoil and torment I What mat- 
tered this past story — ^this dream of a poor girl 
— ^to Silvia Nardi ? Why, on that lovely morn- 
ing, when the sky was almost Italian in its beauty, 
and the birds sang so joyously, did she find fever in 
the fresh breeze which fanned her cheeks, and 
fever in the deep, cool shade of the lane that 
wound up the slope, on the brow of which stood 
the old ch&teau ? 

From one of the many windows which looked 
down the lane, the captsdn saw Silvia walking 
slowly, and he quickly came out for the express 
purpose of meeting her, as he told her at once. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, a little eager- 
ly, " I am delighted to see you up and well again. 
I am also much pleased to be able to speak to 
ybn quite alone, you know. Of course," he added, 
lookmg at her very anxiously, " you have not told 
Josephine' a word of what happened yesterday f " 

" Not a word." 

" I was sure of it, from her wonder, poor in- 
nocent dear, at that villain's disappearance ; for 
you may have heard that he is gone." 

"Yes," replied Silvia, "I have heard of it. 
What Madame Yarot is that, whom I have just 
seen ? " she asked, looking suddenly in the cap- 
tain's face. 

He laid his finger to his nose, and look)^d very 
knowing. 

" I sent her word lust night to hide, poor lit- 
tle thing, and I suspect she took the hint, for 
Jean Yarot went to look for her, but, not finding 
her, went oflf. She is his sister-in-law." 

" And you told her to come back here ? " said 
Silvia, a little moodily. 

" Yes, poor lamb, she is rid of that wolf now. 
Besides, she has got a child, and must look after 
the property, you know. Well, we, too, are rid of 
the villain. I am not so easy nor yet so trusting as 
Charlie, and when the news came that he was gone, 
I tracked him. Mademoiselle Nardi — I tracked 
him. Jean Yarot is in Havre by this. Now, 
I have an old friend in Havre, an old sea-captain, 
who is as keen as a fox. I have already sent. 
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him a telegram, which cost me a Napoleon, Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi — a Napoleon ; and trust him for 
seeing the villain on board — ^trust him for seeing 
him ofif, 1 say ! Oh ! when I meddle in a thing,'' 
added the captain, " I do it as it should be done, 
Mademoiselle Nardi," 

Silvia heard him with a sort of indifference. 
A few hours before, Jean Varot was every thing. 
To have him safely banished — sent so far away, 
' that he could think of returning no more, was 
all she cared for. Now it seemed nothing, for, 
Jean Varot's sister-in-law remained behind, and 
her jealous Italian blood felt on fire. She gave 
that jealousy of hers no shape. She fashioned 
no future out of it. She accused Mr. Meredith 
of no wrong, but she was jealous, and just then 
she detested him, and did not care if Jean Yarot 
came back to-morrow. 

" And you will not tell Josephine a word of 
all this ? " resumed the captain. 

" No, certainly," replied Silvia, so coldly that 
it was odd so shrewd a man as the good captain 
must have been on his own showing, was not 
struck with the change from the passion and de- 
spair of yesterday to the indifference of to-day. 
But he had room for no wonder save that which 
Jean Yarot's treachery still awakened in his 
mind. On that he dwelt freely. 

" There never can have been such a villairff* 
he said, as they both walked back toward the 
house, *' never. And yet I am glad Charlie did 
not shoot him yesterday, for, after all, he did 
save our two lives — ^yes, he did, the scoundrel I 
So it is better he should get off scathless, and f et 
hung somewhere or other. But 1 think I had 
better leave you here, Mademoiselle Nardi, lest 
Josephine should suspect something, you know." 

Silvia had scarcely entered the ch&teau when 
she met Mr. Meredith in the haU. His face lit 
up with j>leasure on seeing her looking so well, 
for her early walk and the fresh breeze had 
brought back to her cheeks the roses which 
deadly fear had sent away from them. 

** How well you look I " he said — " how very 
weni" 

" I am quite well," composedly replied Silvia. 
" I am glad to learn Jean Yarot is gone." 

She said it calmly, putting none of the ques- 
tions which Mr. Meredith had apprehended, for 
he did not think he could answer them to her 
eatisfaction. And, having said this, she nodded 
to him and went up the stairs without once look' 
'ing back. 

*^ It is all to begin over again," he thought, 
•looking after her with a sigh. 

Madame de TEpine's wonder and alarm at 



Jean Yarot's disappearance superseded every 
othet feeling in her mind when she and Silvia 
met at breakfast, and showed very plainly how 
ignorant she was of the real motives which had 
led to his sudden flight. 

** What can have happened," she said again, 
*' for such a steady, good, honest fellow as Jean 
Yarot to go off so ? " 

" Oh ! yes, very honest ! " grimly said the cap- 
tam, while every one of his working features 
seemed to say, "the rascal — the villain — ^the 
traitor ! " 

But Madame de TEpine could not even sus- 
pect. She was too far from the truth, and she 
again sorrowfully wondered at so strange a dis- 
appearance. For some days she lived in the 
hope of Jean Yarot's return ; but when no news 
came of him, and it was plain he did not mean 
to come back, she felt convinced that there was 
some strange, sinister cause for his absence. 
She gave up the aviary, and even avoided men- 
tioning the absent one's name, but it was^plam 
that she brooded over the mystery of his depart- 
ure, such as it was; and SUvia was at no loss 
to read the meaning of her friend's perplexed 
countenance, as she often leaned back in her 
chair and let her work drop on her lap in a sudr 
den fit of abstraction. Her thoughts, such as 
they were, she kept to herself. No one else 
seemed to think of Jean Yarot save the captain, 
who once whispered to Silvia: "The villam is 
on his way to America ; " and one of those long, 
deep lulls which often succeed the tempests of 
life as well as those of Nature, followed his dis- 
appearance from Saint R^my. 

When he had been gone ten days, the captain 
one evening drew Silvia aside, and whispered 
very solemnly : 

" The vessel in which he sailed is lost — not a 
soul left. Don't tell Josephine. I do not wish 
her to know- just yet." 

Silvia was shocked, but she could not hdp 
feeling relieved. Jean Yarot was dead — ^Mr. 
Meredith was safe. Security and peace came 
with the knowledge. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 

The sun was shining in Madame de I'Epine^ 
little sitting-room ; it looked both bright and gay, 
but she leaned back in her chair pale and languid, 
and Silvia sat with her, fooking anxious. 

" Are you really better ? " she asked. 

" I am indeed, Silvia mia, but so sorry to have 
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prevented you from seeing the opening of the 
brt^nch line. You wotild have liked it." 

" Yes, I should," frankly answered Silvia. " I 
dare say it was a pretty sight, but the captain 
will tell us all about it." 

*' Charles is the better hand of the two at 
description," said Madame de TEpine. 

Silvia looked straight before her, and said 
nothing. She felt more disappointed than she 
cared to confess at having missed the sight of 
the opening of the line. She had looked for-, 
ward to it for the last week with the eagerness 
with which youth looks forward to any thing like 
j)leasure. The pr6fet was to be present; the 
maires of all the neighboring communes were to 
cojne ; the firemen of Saint R6my had promised 
to appear in their shining helmets; and Lady 
John and her friends were sure to be in the fore- 
most ranks of the lookers-on. In short, it was to 
be a sight, and Silvia would have liked it dearly. 

" There is Charles ! " said Madame de I'Epine, 
suddenly. 

Silvia raised her eyes, which had been fastened 
on the floor, and saw Mr. Meredith standing out- 
side on the terrace. 

" How are you ? " he asked, anxiously. 

" Oh ! so much better. How did it go on ? " 

"Charmingly, of course. I am sorry you 
could not come." 

His regret seemed to be exclusively for his 
sister's loss. Ever since he and Silvia had met 
in the haU, and looking at her he had felt " it was 
aU to begin over again," he had taken, or seemed 
to take, her indifference for granted. His manner 
and his bearing were a perpetual "Be it so," 
which Silvia saw and understood, and half liked, 
half resented. She was satisfied Mr. Meredith 
should think her anxiety for him was over with 
his danger ; but she did not like to see how easily 
he could forget her when she was by. To show 
him how little she cared for his account of the 
ceremony she had been obliged to forego, she 
now rose and left the room. 

'^ Do not go," said Madame de PEpine, anx- 
iously ; " stay with us, Silvia miay 

" I want my work — ^I shall soon come back," 
replied Silvia, carelessly. 

When she did return, Madame de I'Epine was 
reading, and had a pile of books around her. 
Silvia bit her lip. This wa» another sore point. 
Silvia had often seen with chagrin, in which re- 
luctant admiration blended, that her tastes and 
habits were very foreign to those of Madame de 
I'Epine and her brother. She had seen that Mr. 
Meredith could at any time relinquish her society 
for that of books, or for the pursuit of those stud- 



ies in which, spite many other tasks, his vigor- 
ous mind delighted. This she considered a very 
convincing proof of his indifference, and, sitting 
down near Madame de I'Epine, she flung her work 
pettishly on the table, exclaiming with mingled 
envy and displeasure : 

"How ignorant you both must find me! I 
mean Mr. Meredith and you, who think of noth- 
ing but study." 

" Are you Ignorant, Silvia? '* 

" Oh ! so ignorant I wish I were not." 

" It is not too late to learn," kindly said her 
friend. 

Silvia shook her head despondently. 

" I should not know how to set about it." 

" Ask Charles to teach you." 

Silvia looked grave. 

" Mr. Meredith has too much to do for that," 
she said. 

" My dear, he and not you ought to decide the 
question. — Charles," she added, calling her broth- 
er in from the sunny terrace, where he was smok- 
ing, and not giving Silvia time to object or remon- 
strate, ** will you have a pupil, now that your 
work is over ? " 

A shy smile trembled on Silvia's pretty 
Grecian lip as Madame de I'Epine made the pro- 
posal, and Mr. Meredith darted a keen look from 
his sister to Mademoiselle Nardi. His color 
deepened as he said, " Gladly ; but what am I to 
teach?" 

" Oh 1 every thing. You are to be Admirable 
Cridhton for Mademoiselle Nardi." 

" It will bore you," said Mr. Meredith, leaning 
on the window-sill, and speaking rather gravely. 
" Study is an austere beauty." 

" Perhaps it will bore you to teach me," a 
little mockingly retorted Silvia. 

" Do you believe what you say ? " he asked ; 
and Silvia was disconcerted, and did not dare to 
say that she did. 

" Then you believe what you say ? " she said, 
after a pause ; " you believe that study will bore 
me. What a good opinion you have of me, Mr. 
Meredith I " 

" I believe that Nature was prodigal of gifts to 
you," he replied, with an admiring smile ; " but 
that the evil Fairy, who always steps in at the 
christening of kind Nature's darlings, withdrew 
one boon from the many you received." 

" And that was — " 

" Perseverance." 

" Thank you," shortly, replied Silvia ; " and 
yet it is true," she added, remorsefully, " I do 
not persevere." 

" Never mind, dear," kindly said Madame de 
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TEpine, ^* we three will outwit the evil Fairy yet. 
I shall watch and not let the enemy in, and when 
your courage flags, Charles shall come to the 
rescue.'* 

Silvia looked doubt^Iy at Mr. Meredith, who 
smiled very kindly. 

"Oh I I shall try and be very good," she said, 
eagerly. " Indeed, I will persevere." 

" /Sicwro," he said, indulgently. 

In her ardor for learning, Silvia would have 
attacked every study at once, but Mr. Meredith 
was too wise to yield to this devouring zeal for 
knowledge. He scarcely would let her learn at 
all. . He only reserved to himself the right of 
choosing books for her reading in the day, and 
of long evening conversations, during which he 
either explained that which had remained obscure, 
or opened new and pleasing vistas to her eager 
gaze. Knowledge thus imparted is very delight- 
ful to acquire, and, with that kind hand to remove 
every stone and brier from her path, Silvia ad- 
vanced rapidly, nor thought once of looking be- 
hind to those idle fields of pleasure in which she 
had loitered so long. Now and then, indeed, the 
evil Fairy came; but, thanks to Madame de 
PEpine, her visits were few and far between. 

One evening, however, traces of her recent 
presence were so visible, that Mr. Meredith, push- 
mg the books away, said kindly : 

" Let us talk of something else. You are very 
proud of being a Roman, Mademoiselle Nardi ; 
but yet you are not all Roman, you know, since 
you are related to us. I wonder how much Eng- 
lish blood—" 

" Welsh 1 " she corrected. 

" Ah I to be sure, I wonder how much Welsh 
blood you really have." 

" Not much," she answered, gravely, " not a 
wineglassful. All the rest is Roman." 

" Do not be too sure of that. I dare say the 
Vandal and the Goth have contributed their share. 
You are related to us through our mother, who 
was a Thorpe. But have you not other Welsh 
ancestors ? They were not all Thorpes, you 
know." 

Silvia raised her arched eyebrows, and looked 
. up at the blue, starry sky, which the drawing- 
room window framed. 

" I suppose not," she said, carelessly. 

" Are you not sure ? Do you remember no 
name save that of Thorpe in the family an- 
nals ? " 

"There were some old English letters," re- 
plied Silvia, "which my mother always kept, 
and there was some name or other in them ; but 
I have forgotten it It was a Welsh name." 



" Jones," said Mr. Meredith ; " that is the na 
tioual name, you know." 

" No, it was not Jones." 

" You have foi^otten it, but I dare say you 
will remember later that Jones was the name." 

" But I am sure it is not," said Silvia, a little 
vexed ; " it was a pretty name — ^not Jones. You 
don't believe me," she added, reddening. " Well, 
then, I will go and fetch the letters, and you 
shall see that Jones is not the name." 

Mr. Meredith did not protest against her tak- 
ing that trouble to convince him ; and Silvia, a 
little indignant, went up to her room at once. 

Silvia was not rich, and one trunk held all 
her possessions. Among these was a packet 
of papers, yellow and tune-stained, which she 
drew out with a wistful look and a thoughtful 
mien. These letters had been one of her lost 
mother's choicest and most valued relics. They 
still kept the scent of the rose-leaves in which 
they had lain for years, and the faint odor as it 
filled Silvia's room was like one of those magic 
perfumes in Eastern fairy-tales, which Bmnmon 
up strange visions before the gazer's eye. Sun- 
light filled the gray room ; a pale young woman, 
unlike Silvia, and who owed, perhaps, to her 
northern blood the rich golden hair which fell 
around her fair face, sat reading passages from 
these very letters to the little brown child at 
her knee. The door opened — a dark, handsome 
man looked in and called them away ; up jumped 
the child, and ran out into the green garden, and 
with a smile the mother put the letters back in 
the drawer with the rose-leaves. 

" And a month later she was dead," thought 
Silvia, with dim eyes ; " a month later she was in 
the campo santo, and before the year was out my 
father went there too." 

Mademoiselle Nardi was ratlier grave and sad 
when she came down again with the packet in 
her hand. But she soon recovered her petulancy. 

" The name is not Jones," she said, looking 
rather austerely at Mr. Meredith ; " I knew it was 
not. It is Cliffbrd. You can see it," she added, 
putting the packet in his hand. 

Mr. Meredith took it composedly, undid the 
string which tied the letters, and began looking 
over them deliberfitely. Silvia looked at him 
with some surprise I Did he not believe her as- 
sertion, that he wanted ocular proof of its cor- 
rectness ? 

"Yes, the name is Cliflford," he said, after 
a while. " A pretty name, as you say ; and these 
letters, a hundred years old, as I see, were written 
by a Miss Clifford. Did she marry f Are you 
her descendant. Mademoiselle Nardi ? " 
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Silvia shook her head in token of denial. She 
was sitting at the feet of Madame de I'Epine on 
a low stool, and her hands were clasped around 
her knees. Faint moonlight stole hi through the 
open window, and the lamp shed its circle of 
yellow glow beyond the table on which it stood. 
In these two contending lights Silvia looked un- 
usually grave and still. 

" Miss CUfford never married," she said, after 
a while. "She was very beautiful, my mother 
said, but she never married." 

" Why so ? " asked Madame de PEpine. 

" It was her fault," replied Silvia. ** At least, 
my mother said so," she added, hesitatingly. 

" I dare say she was hard to please," put in 
Mr. Meredith. "For if she was beautiful and 
rich, lovers cannpt have been wanting." 

"Yes, she had plenty," carelessly replied 
Mademoiselle Nardi. 

" And did she like none of them ? " 

Silvia seemed a little reluctant to answer this 
question. 

" She married none," she said. 

" I believe I have heard the story," quietly re- 
marked Madame de PEpine. "There was one 
whom she liked, but she rejected him through 
some -caprice; he married some one else. So 
great was her regret and grief, that she would 
never marry." 

" Tes, it was something like that," said Silvia. 

" It was a Meredith whom she rejected," re 
sumed Madame de PEpine, with a grave smile. 
" A Meredith, from whom my brother and I are 
descended, Silvia." 

" Indeed ! " flaid Mademoiselle Nardi. 

She could not conceal her embarrassment, but, 
wishing to brave it out, she raised her eyes and 
looked up at Mr. Meredith. He sat by the table, 
with the light of the lamp shining full on his 
grave face. His eyes were reading her counte- 
nance, not unkindly, but calmly and steadily. 
He himself took care to explain that look. 

" I am seeking for a Clifford likeness," he said, 
" but I find none. Yet you are descended from a 
Clifford." 

" Yes, from Miss Clifford's younger brother. 
She had three, I believe." 

" John Clifford ? " he sugg$«ted. 
' " Yes, John Clifford, ^fiig son came to Rome 
with the Stuarts, you kno^* 

"And from him you had your glassful of 
Welsh blood ? " 

" I suppose so. My mother was not like an 
Italian. She had blue eyes, hair of gold, and an 
English face. She was very beautiful, people 
said." 



" Do you not remember her ? " 

" Oh ! ^es, but I did not know whether she 
was beautiful or not. She was my mother, you 
know." 

" These letters are very interesting*. Mademoi- 
selle Nardi," said Mr. Meredith, glancing at the 
packet in his hand. " Bo you object to lending 
them to me for a day or two ? " 

" You are welcome to them ; but why do you 
care for them ? " - 

" I do not believe in ghosts ; but I believe in 
and like the dead. They are not dead to me in 
one sense ; and old letters charm me greatly. I 
mean genuine letters written for a friend, not 
meant for the world at large. Even in these 
there is something which brings the writer before 
you. This Miss Clifford ought to have been an 
ancestress of mine. I want to know what she 
was like, and she will be sure to tell it to me in 
these pages, written to her exiled nephew. I feel 
sleepless, and instead of having her opening my 
door and looking in at me a pale ghost, in the 
costume of a lady of Queen Anne's time, she 
will speak to me in the eternal language of 
womankind. She will give her nephew wise coun- 
sel concerning his health *and good behavior, 
and will indulge in some tender regrets for his 
absence. Then there will be an account of her 
garden and pets, some questions concerning the 
dress of Roman ladies, and her blessing, to close 
all" 

" And she will amuse you, and you will laugh 
at her," petulantly said Silvia; "and all these 
things which were to her so important will just 
keep you awake for an hour," 

Mr. Meredith seemed inclined to answer this 
attack, but the entrance of his step-father gave 
him no time to do so. 

The evil Fairy, who had not been asked to the 
christening, chose to pay Silvia a rather long 
visit about this time ; and the consequence of her 
appearance was, that books and study were 
greatly neglected, while the farm-yard received 
more than a fair share of Mademoiselle Nardi's 
society. 

The farm-yard, however, was an altered place, 
for when it turned out, after Jean Yarot's disap- 
pearance, that a note with which Mr. Meredith 
had intrusted Mrs. Jones for his sister, on the 
day which gave Silvia such bitter fears, had been 
lost by that careless lady, Madame de PEpine, 
much displeased, sent the widow and her children 
to England. Silvia had interceded for them in 
vain. 

" My dear, they are doing no good here," Ma- 
dame de PEpine had answered,. a little coldly; 
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" and, if my dear father had not told a series of 
untruths for my sake, I should have been miser- 
able about my brother ; for, as he never stays 
awgiy without sending me word, I must have con- 
cluded that something dreadful had happened to 
him. Besides, I am not going to forsake Mrs. 
Jones. I am putting her in a fair way to do for 
herself in England." 

So Mrs. Jones, to her great surprise, was ban- 
ished. The next loss the farm-yard sustained 
was in the person of Fataud, whom his master 
claimed back — his successor, Diamant, having 
proved a failure. The shed, the old carriage, and 
the turkey-cocks, luckily remained to Silvia ; and 
on a bright morning, when the evil Fairy, as we 
said, was paying her a visit, she went and enter- 
tained herself with them, and was engaged 
in teasing the unfortunate birds as usual, when 
Mrs. Groom^s voice put an end to her pastime 
and their torment. 

" Please, mamzelle, youVe wanted," she said ; 
" a gentleman's come for you." 

" Wanted, and by a gentleman ! " exclaimed 
Silvia. "What gentleman, Mrs. Groom? An 
Italian ? " she added, with sparkling eyes. 

" Not a bit of him. English, and looks like 
an old fox," added Mrs. Groom, with unflattering 
frankness. 

An English gentleman, who looked like an 
old fox, wanted to see Mademoiselle Nardi. She 
felt flurried, almost frightened at the intimation, 
and followed Mrs. Groom with uneven, hesitating 
steps. Surely something was going to happen to 
her. Her hand shook a little as it rested on the 
lock of the drawing-room door, and when she 
opened it she did so slowly, and peeped in for a 
moment through the aperture. But the English 
gentleman who was like a fox sat with his back 
to the door, and it was Mr. Meredith's grave, 
handsome face that met Silvia's eyes. Blushing 
at being caught, she entered the room hastily, 
and was glad to see Madame de I'Epine sitting 
a little away from her brother. She went up to 
her, and at once Madame de I'Epine introduced 
her to the stranger. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi — Mr. Fox." 

Silvia started in amazement; but the stran- 
ger's name was Fox, and Nature had justified it 
by gifting him with a set of features keen, point- 
ed, and demurely cunning. 

" Does Miss Nardi — " began Mr. Fox, lookmg 
at Mr. Meredith. 

" Not a word," he replied. 

" Perhaps I had better tell Silvia," said Ma- 
dame de I'Epine, smiling. " My dear," she added, 
taking the young girl's hand within her own, 



" you remember the questions Charles put to you 
the other evening ? He had a motive for thcni. 
You are half a Clifford on the mother's side, and 
through her, my dear, you are next of kin to the 
late Mr. Clifford. The posterity of the elder Clif- 
ford having failed, the younger branch comes 
in, and, so far as we can see and learn, you are 
the legal mistress of twenty thousand pounds. 
The rest of Mr. Clifford's fortune goes to chari- 
ties." 

" Twenty thousand pounds ! " ejaculated Sil- 
via. ** Why, how much is that ? " 

" Five hundred thousand francs," quietly said 
Mr. Meredith, watching the expression that passed 
across Silvia's face. . 

There was no mistaking its meaning. Joy, 
deep, intoxicating joy was there, joy which Silvia 
did not seek to hide. 

" Is it possible ? " she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. " Oh ! can that be ?— can I really be 
rich ? " 

" Perhaps I had better put a few questions to 
the young lady first," here said Mr. Fox, as if to 
moderate her joy. 

Silvia changed color. 

" What, is it doubtful ? It is not certain ? " 
she asked, in sudden dismay. 

" Few things are very certain," said Mr. Mere- 
dith, " yet this looks as sure as one can well im- 
agine." 

Silvia, much sobered, here turned to Mr. Fox 
to answer such questions as it might please him to 
put. 

Mr. Fox did not say much, nor yet question 
much. He had, it seemed, inserted an advertise- 
ment in the Times concerning the next of kin of 
the late Mr. Clifford, which had induced Mr. 
Meredith to write to him, and the correspond- 
ence had ended in his visit to Saint B^my. 

" I did not come on purpose," he cautiously 
added, " but, having business near here, I thought 
I might as well call on Miss Nardi, and ascertain 
the nature of her cljums." 

"But I don't claim any thing," said Silvia, 
much disappointed. 

Mr. Fox darted a keen look at her, and sup: 
posed she "would not be averse to the posses- 
sion of twenty thousand pounds." 

"No, of course not," she impatiently an- 
swered ; " but how am I to claim that money ? 
I knew nothing about it." 

" The great point for the present," here re- 
marked Mr. Meredith, " is to explain to Mr. Fox 
the nature of your relationship to the late Mr. 
Clifford." 

"And how should I know the nature of my 



relationship to a man whom I never saw nor 
heard of? " she petulantly answered. 

Mr. Fox gave her another look of his little red 
eyes, but said nothing. 

"Perhaps I had better be genealogist," quietly 
put in Mr. Meredith, addressing Mr, Fox, but 
looking at Silvia ; " if I am wrong, Mademoiselle 
Nardi will set me right. Sir Henry Clifford had 
three sons in lYlC. The two elder ones abided 
by King George, the youngest sided with King 
James. He went to Saint Germain ; but died in 
Rome. His son John married a Roman lady, by 
whom he had two daughters ; one became a nun, 
the other married a Cavalier Rossi, who was Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi's grandfather, and whose only 
descendant she is." 

"Yes, that is it," said Silvia, looking at Mr. 
Fox, as if she expected him to hand her the 
twenty thousand pounds forthwith. 

But Mr. Fox did no such thing. He did not 
even express any opinion on the information he 
had received. 

He coughed demurely behind his hand, drew 
on his gloves, looked at Silvia, then said quietly : 

" Of course all that can be proved legally." 

" I will undertake that it shall be so," said 
Mr. Meredith. 

Mr. Fox rose, took his leave, and Mr. Mere- 
dith left the drawing-room with him. 

Silvia looked at them from the window. They 
were pacing the sunlit terrace up and down ; Mr. 
Meredith spoke, but Mr. Fox seemed satisfied 
with listening. 

Their conversation was soon over, and Mr. 
Meredith came back alone. 

" Well I " said SHvia, eagerly, as he entered the 
drawing-room. 

"Well," he replied, smilmg, "I think there 
is very little reasonable doubt that you are the 
rightful heir to Mr. Clifford's twenty thousand 
pounds. Mr. Fox will not commit himself, but I 
feel certain he is quite convinced." 

" It is very good of him to take all that trou- 
ble," said Silvia, naively. 

" If he does it out of pure kindness, it is very 
good of him, as you say," replied Mr. Meredith, 
smilmg, " but I dare say Mr. Fox will have made 
something out of the Clifford estate before the 
matter is over." 

Silvia did not seem to hear this. 

" And so I am really a rich ^1," she said, 
looking from him to his sister with a naive joy, 
that made them smile. "I wonder if I am 
altered ? " she added, turning to the deep, dark 
mirror — " not a bit I This is just the same as the 
poor Silvia Nardi I saw this morning. For she 
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was very poor, you know," she added, with a 
shrewd nod of her brown head. "She had a 
very little income. And she thought a good deal 
of spending a franc, she did; but now she is 
going to turn extravagant. What shall I do with 
all that money ? " she added, musingly. " Oh ! 
I know," she resumed, with flashing eyes, " I 
shall build a palazzo, an Italian palazetto, here in 
Samt R6my." 

" My dear ! " remonstratively began Madame 
de TEpine. 

" I will ! I will I " petulantly exclaimed Silvia ; 
" I like Saint R^my, and I will have a palazetto, 
or a villa rather — an Italian villa, somewhere 
near here. Oh ! it will be so beautiful I " she 
added, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Josephine thought she was jesting, but soon 
found that Silvia was in as sober earnest as a 
person can be whose head has been turned by 
unexpected good fortune. She was feverish and 
excited indeed, but she meant every word she 
said. She was bent on having the Italian villa, 
and only wondered where she should put it. 
Aladdin's famous palace was not a more mova- 
ble commodity than Silvia's villa. Seeing that 
contradiction was useless, and only provoked her, 
Madame de I'Epine humored her, and began 
looking out for a favorable position. 

" What do you say to the field on the hill ? " 
she suggested. 

"Charming!"- cried Silvia, clapping her 
hands ; " such a view, and the garden going down 
the slope! I will fetch a sheet of paper and 
draw it for you directly." And away she ran. 

When the door closed upon her, Madame de 
I'Epine went up to her brother, and, laying her 
hand on his arm, said gently, " Charles ! " 

He looked up with a start. 

" Well ? " he said. 

" Well, you are sorry for this ? " 

" Sorry to see her take it so, Jos6phine." 

"And how would you have the child take 
it ? " she asked, indulgently. " She is at the age 
when all the love of fairy-tales remains, without 
the faith. Of course she does not believe in en- 
chanted treasure, in heaps of diamonds and 
pearls, in glass palaces or gardens of Armida, but 
she likes these things in her heart ; and when 
that modern magician. Money, comes to her, and 
she knows it can give them, or things very like 
them, to her for the wishing, why of course she 
is glad, and, being open as the sun, does not hide 
her gladness." 

" Every thing the poor king touched became 
gold," said Mr. Meredith, with a rueful sigh ; 
" but we are not told that any thing was improved 
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by the transformation. I cannot help fearing 
that some harm, some evil, will come to Made- 
moiselle Nardi through this money." 

** Of whicli she would not have a farthing but 
forj^ou." 

"Very true. But,^in the first place, it was 
my duty to act as I did ; in the second, I did not 
think the change would affect her so." 

" Well, do not scold her, at least." 

" Ha^e I a right to scold, Josephine ? Why, 
she has not even looked at me since she became 
an heiress." 

• Here the door opened abruptly, and Silvia 
entered the room, exclaiming eagerly : 

" It will never do on the hill, Josephine ; the 
wind is too keen." 

" Will you have it by the river ? " 

"Delightful!" was tbe enthusiastic reply; 
" the river shall flow through the garden, and I 
shall stock it with fish, and have water-lilies and. 
rushes and dragon-flies and butterflies — " 

" I wonder how you will secure them ? " in- 
terrupted Mr. Meredith. 

" Well, then, I shall have bees," impatiently 
said Silvia, " and beehives. You donH see any 
barm in that, Mr. Meredith, do you ? " she asked, 
with a little touch of temper. 

" Oh ! not at all," he said, coldly ; and, look- 
ing at his watch, he left the room. 

" Mr. Meredith does not look pleased with my 
good fortune," warmly said Silvia. 

" You naughty child, but for him you would 
never have had a chance of it." 

Silvia blushed, and looked ashamed. 

" And I never thanked him I " she exclaimed. 

" Thank him now," whispered Madame de 
I'Epine, for the door had opened again, and Mr. 
Meredith had come back for a book he had for- 
gotten. Half-shy, half-daring, Silvia went up to 
Mr. Meredith. 

" You have been very good," she said ; " but 
why did you tell>me nothing ? Why did you let 
that Mr. Fox come and turn my head with that 
story of twenty thousand pounds ? " 

" Surely your head is not turned," replied Mr. 
Meredith, smiling down in her face. 

"It does not feel so steady as when Mrs. 
Groom found me with the turkey-cocks," frankly 
said Silvia. " I suppose you are in a great 
hurry ? " she added, glancing at the book he 
held. 

" Not if you want me to do any thing for 
you," courteously said Mr. Meredith. 

"Well, then, draw me a villa, an Italian 
villa," she said, coaxingly. 

She drew a chair for him, placed a sheet of 



paper and a pencil on the table, and, fairly taken 
by surprise, Mr. Meredith yielded. 

" A villa, an Italian villa ? " he said, looking 
round at her over the back of bis chair. 

" Yes," she answered, her dark eyes spark- 
Ung like diamonds, and her face flushed with ex- 
citement and desire. «^ 

Mr. Meredith seemed to meditate. In reality he 
was looking at Silvia. He was charmed, because 
her present mood became her, and made her ir- 
resistibly fascinating and pretty, ,and be was 
pained, jealously pauied ; because the girl whose 
whole heart seemed bent on money and an Italian 
villa, appeared very different from that girl who 
had thrown herself between him and Jean Yarot's 
gun, whom his danger had driven to despair, and 
perhaps first wakened to love. That devoted, 
ardent Silvia, that Silvia so shy and tender, that 
other girl who listened to him with devout at* 
tention, and studied with eager desire and fond 
ambition to become more worthy of him, as he 
saw very well, seemed to have melted away like 
the snowy Florimel The girl he saw had found 
another idol, and worshipped at another shrine. 

" Well," she said, a little impatiently, ** you 
are not beginning." 

Mr. Meredith at once set to his task. Oh! 
what a villa did he rear for Silvia ! A cool gal- 
lery ran around it. With a few touches from 
his water-color box, Mr. Meredith covered that 
gallery with rich frescos. He left a door open, 
and you saw the hall, with a white statue, and 
green shrubs, and the shrine of a little fountain 
dancing up. And beyond and around the villa 
rose trees that cast their shade over grassy lawns, 
where flowers bloomed ; and in front of the pic- 
ture ran the little river, and in a wild^ retired 
nook, away from sight of the house, Mr. Mere- 
dith put a beehive. All this took time, but 
Mr. Meredith gave it freely, pleased and amused 
to hear Silvia's shrewd comments and exclama- 
tions of delight. At length he hasded it to her 
with a smile, and, radiant with joy, she showed it 
to Madame de I'Epine. 

" And this is' your villa. How much will it 
cost to build ? " 

" Five hundred thousand frtocs," replied Mr. 
Meredith, half in jest, half in earnest. 

" Why, there will be nothing left ! " exclaimed 
Silvia, dismayed. " Nothing for servants, for a 
carriage, for clothes, and for living ! " 

" Nothing, indeed ! " 

" Oh ! that is too bad ! " she said, much 
vexed. " It was so pretty 1 " 

" Have a plainer one," said Josephine. 

" Have diamonds," he suggested. 
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" I will," she replied, i^ith a saucy look. " I 
know you say it to vex me, but I will haTC dia- 
monds. A tiara, a necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, 
rings. I shall be the queen of diamonds I " she 
added, bursting into a joyous laugh, and forget- 
ting, in her triumph over Mr. Meredith', the an- 
noyance of the villa. " And you shall draw the 
setting for me," she despotically added. " Wait, 
I shall fetch you more paper." 

" Her h^ad is turned, decidedly turned," said 
Mr. Meredith, as she left the room. He looked 
half-amused and half-provoked. 

His sister went up to him, and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

" Perhaps all this is for the best," she said ; 
*' perhaps, Charles, perhaps, unless you give her 
up before — " 

" Give her up ! " he exclaimed, with sudden 
paleness. " Did I not tell you I would not, and 
could not ? " 

" Well, then, humor her — ^humor her now, or 
matters will not go well between you." 

" You do not know what I feel," he replied, 
more calmly, but still much disturbed. " She 
is good, who knows it better than I do, but oh ! 
she is not wise, she is not prudent, and she 
knows no self-restraint. She has a hundred 
faults, and — and — I cannot do without her. No, 
I cannot. The mere thought that she should 
escape me, and go to some other man, is distract- 
ing ; and, though I believe she likes me, do not 
imagine I am so blind as to think Mademoiselle 
Nardi adores me I She likes me because we have 
been much together, because I have spared noth- 
ing to win her. I have done a hundred things 
for that of which she has no conception, and I 
have the result in her liking, such as it is. But 
the very first minute I saw her I felt, * This is the 
one,' and she, as you know, disliked me. You 
tell me to humor her now, because you too see 
that a word, a breath would ruin all. Yes, I 
know it, and I will bear with any thing rather 
than run the risk ; but it is hard — surely it is 
hard such a risk should be." 

'^And now for the diamonds," said Silvia, 
coming in with her bright face. 

And Mr. Meredith obediently drew settings 
for the diamonds as he was bid. 

" Single ladies do not wear diamon(l[|^" said 
Madame de I'Epine, gravely. 

Mr. Meredith never looked up from his task, 
but Silvia blushed and was silent After a while, 
however, her lively little tongue was once more 
busy. Madame de I'Epine was reading, and seemed 
to have forgotten them, and Silvia felt that silence 
was an utter impossibility at the present time. 



" You have spoken to me about chemistry," 
she suddenly said ; " you can make rubies, I be» 
lieve— can't you make diamonds f " 

" Not even to please you." 

Was there involuntary tenderness in the 
words ? Did Mr. Meredith's look unconsciously 
express that it was in his power to please Silvia 
in many ways. She looked at him in grave 
doubt, and Madame de I'Epine, who had heard 
nothing, here unluckily said : 

" Silvia, you did not tell Mr. Fox poor Miss 
Clifford's story." 

Silvia paused 

" Was it necessary ? " she asked, a little short- 
ly. " Besides, why call her poor Miss Clifford ? " 

" Was she not unhappy ? " 

" Not at all. She pleased herself in not marry- 
ing. — Oh I that is the setting. How kind of you, 
Mr. Meredith I " 

She took the paper carelessly, and went and 
sat by her friend. Presently Mr. Meredith heard 
his sister saying : 

" My dear, is that the drawing you are tearing 
up?" 

Silvia did not answer. But he saw them both 
— ^his sister grave and wondering, Silvia saucy 
and smiling ; and he saw, too, the torn bits of 
paper lying on the floor. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Some privileged people can give way to tem- 
per and caprice, and feel all the happier for the 
indulgence ; but to that favored tribe Silvia did 
not belong. She had scarcely done all she could 
to convince Mr. Meredith that she did not care 
about him, than she repented. She tried not to 
feel so, but the fond yearning impulse of meeting 
his look once more in all friendliness 'was stronger* 
than pride. She longed to undo her own work. 
But how so ? It was not easy, and, by the time 
Silvia had found a way, Mr. Meredith had left 
the drawing-room. 

** It will do this evening," thought Silvia ; but 
when evening camei#Mr. Meredith was gone. An 
accident had occurred to a railway bridge several 
leaguaii away ; he had been summoned in a hurry, 
while Silvia was in her room, and, as Madame de 
I'Epine said with a sigh, there was no knowing 
when he would come back. 

" I am justly punished," thought Silvia, re- 
morsefully. 

Madame de I'Epine's prophecy was fulfilled. 
Days passed, and Mr. Meredith did not return. 
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A tunnel went wrong when the railway bridge 
got right, and the tunnel was much farther away 
than the bridge. Silvia got irritable and fretful ; 
then fell into a fit of melancholy, which Madame 
de PEpine was not sorry to see. 

" The naughty child will know better another 
time," she thought. 

But naughty children do not, as a rule, know 
better. Silvia was very good at first, ^nd read a 
great deal, to prove her penitence ; then she put 
all reailing by in a dudgeon, and squandered away 
time like a young prodigal, dividing it pretty 
equally between the farmryard and Mrs. Groom. 
But, after a while, Mademoiselle Nardi found that 
lieither the turkey-cocks nor Mrs. Groom were as 
entertaining as they had once been. The birds 
grew languid and would not be roused, and Mrs. 
Groom had troubles which she did not care to im- 
part to Silvia. Philip, her Philip ! had got into 
trouble, and wrote pitiful letters for money, which 
Mrs. Groom, who was irritated and disappointed, 
would not send. She grew slightly morose, and 
took such dark views of life about this time, that 
Silvia sought her society less and less, and be- 
came misanthropic in her turn. It was then that 
she took to disliking Mr. Meredith, and ponder- 
ing over his faults, until at length one morning 
after breakfast she suddenly took it into her head 
to go down to Saint R6my, and see if Jean Va- 
rot's sister-in-law was so very pretty. To her 
surprise the inn was shut up. 

** Madame Varot has been gone a week," said 
a man who was passing by. 

Silvia became crimson, and turned away with- 
out a word. She walked very fast along the 
laues that led back to the ch&teau, and she did 
not know why she was in such a hurry. She did 
not know why her cheeks felt so hot, and there 
was so strange a sense of tightness at her heart. 

Luckily, if youth's feelings are keen, they are 
fleeting. A travelling-carriage changed the whole 
current of Silvit's thoughts. It was coming down 
the lane, and most probably from the chateau. 
As she stood by to let it pass, Silvia saw with a 
beating heart that it was empty. Had he come 
back ? The thought drove every other thought 
away. Eagerly, swiftly she hastened up the path, 
and reached the ch&teau out of breath. The very 
first person whom she met in the hall g^ve her 
the information she desired. 

"Mrs. Groom," cried Silvia, forgetting both 
dignity and pride in her eagerness to know the 
truth, " what has happened ? I know something 
has happened. I am sure of it by your looks ; 
but what is it f " 

'* You met the carriage," replied Mrs. Groom, 



dryly, "and it went back empty. The mere's 
the pity," added Mrs. Groom with an ominous 
shake of the head — " the more's the pity." 

Silvia was thoroughly at a loss to understand 
this speech. But Mrs. Groom kindly explained 
it. 

" I thought — " began the young girL 

" Thinking has nothing to do with it, mam- 
zelle. The plain fact is, that Monsieur de PEpine 
has got tired of walking up and down the Bhine, 
that he came back ten minutes ago, and that be- 
fore five minutes were out he had made it up with 
his wife and his father-in-law." 

Surprise and disappointment at first kept Sil- 
via mute. 

"I thought it was Mr. Meredith," she said at 
length. 

" Bless you, he knew Mr. Meredith was out 
of the way, or he would never have shown his 
face here." And, muttering some unflattering 
epithets, Mrs. Groom walked up the old stone 
staircase. 

It was very unlikely that Madame de PEpine's 
husband should, while sojourning on the bi^iks 
of the Rhine, have had a perfectly accurate 
knowledge of his brother-in-law's movements in 
Saint B^my — ^unless, indeed, he happened to be 
gifted with clairvoyance, which was not probable. 
But that want of charity which is at the root of a 
genuine hate, is also, by a providential punish- 
ment, a want of reason ; and Mrs. Groom firmly 
believed every word she said, Silvia was not far 
from sharing her belief. Ever since she had come 
to Saint R^my, Monsieur de I'Epine had been the 
ogre of "her imagination. The prospect of seeiDg 
him, of conversing with him, and of bdng com- 
pelled to be on civil if not friendly terms with 
this sinner, made her feel both angry and indig- 
nant. She at once went up to her room to delay 
the evil moment, and when, tired of her confine- 
ment, she stole down-stairs, she passed the draw- 
ing-room door on tiptoe, crossed the broad ter- 
race as swiftly as her feet could bear her without 
running, and entered the garden with a joyous 
feeling of naughtiness and escape. 

"I am safe now till dinner," she thought, 
"safe from that horrible wicked man. What 
business has he to come back after leaving poor 
Jos6phfaie so long ? I hate him, I feel I clo I Of 
course I must be civil to hun, but more than 
civility he shall not get from me." 

As she came to this severe conclusion, Silvia, 
whose eyes had been downcast, raised them with 
the sudden consciousness that some one was near 
her. . • 

She saw a handsome man, tall, large-bearded, 
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and florid; standing within ten paces of her, and 
who politely threw away his cigar as he saw her. 

'' This is Monsieur de TEpine," thought Silvia, 
trying to feel horrified, and to her great surprise 
not aMe to do so. 

* We all know that there were Sirens long ago, 
and some of us do know that there are Sirens 
still. Nay, the shrewd and clear<«ighted, the 
men and women who can fathom ancient myths, 
and give them a modem reading, have been 
heard to declare that these Sirens of our own 
day do not all wear chignons and silk gowns; 
but often don broadcloth, and display bearded 
chins. Tbi<3, indeed, is their subtlest, and, be- 
cause the least expected, their surest disguise. 

But Silvia, though she had talked to the Si- 
rens in the grotto in Sorrento, knew little of their 
ways as yet. She only acknowledged them under 
the heathen aspect of sweet-voiced singers, who 
lured mariners, and sported in the waves, that 
showed the fair woman and hid the unsightly 
fish. It was on hearsay that she disliked the 
man before her. But she had scarcely given him 
a look when hearsay was forgotten, and dislike 
yielded to a pleasurable impression. And she 
did not mistrust this ; she did not say to herself 
that this agreeable gentleman might be very dif- 
ferent from what he seemed to be. All her life 
long she had been self-reliant because she had 
been so lonely, and she could not and would not 
relinquish the habit in a moment. 

Monsieur de TEpine gave her a rapid, sur- 
prised look. She had come as suddenly upon 
bim as he had come upon her, and she now 
stood before him like a bright sunbeam lighting 
up the dark green gloom of trees behind her ; a 
gay, pretty creature, with the curious and fear- 
less' look of a young bird. He was a good judge 
of beauty, a keen judge of character ; in a mo- 
ment he had decided in his mind that his wife's 
friend was a very fascinating young person, of 
an open, ingenuous nature. Courteously, yet 
with a frank, easy way that became his frank and 
easy aspect. Monsieur de FEpine said, as he drew 
nearer : 

" Mademoiselle Nardi must allow me to intro- 
duce myself. I have been too long anxious to 
know my wife's dear friend to delay even one 
^ moment making her acquaintance.*' 

What was there in these words? Nothing, 
assuredly ; but the look, the tone, the manner, 
I were much, no doubt, for they charmed Silvia, 
almost instantaneously. How could a man who 
'had such frank blue eyes, a smile so winning, 
and such handsome white teeth, be the monster 
Mrs. Groom had described him ? Her expressive 



smiling face told Monsieur de TEpino his victory. 
He followed it up at once. He began with Italy. 
Beautiful Italy 1 Rome, the land of great men' 
and heroic deeds. There was no country like 
Italy. No city like Rome. 

" Oh I no, there is not I " cried credulous little 
Silvia, with her dark eyes flashing. 

And she could not help thinking with pain 
how generous this maligned Monsieur de I'Epine 
could be, while Charles Meredith, the gentleman 
of unblemished name, was so severe on the glories 
of her country. 

For a while Monsieur de PEpine was deeply, 
hotly Italian, or rather Roman. Then by a tran- 
sition which almost seemed to imply that, if he 
had been born on the favored soil of Italy, he 
would have been a very different man, he entered 
into the subject of his own misdeeds. Of course 
Silvia had heard about him, and of course he had 
no right to suppose that the account was a favor- 
able one. He knew he deserved ^any thing his 
poor uncle and Madame Groom might say of 
him ; his dear wife — this was spoken with much 
feeling — would say nothing ; but though she, Sil- 
via, could not have a very good opinion of him, 
he trusted she would find him better than he 
had been painted. The fact was, his mother had 
spoiled him, the world itself had spoiled him, 
every thing and everybody had spoiled him, and 
he had not valued his dear wife according to her 
true worth. But now he was a wiser and a bet- 
ter man. He had received some hard lessons, 
too, and was firmly resolved to mend his ways. 
All this he said with an almost boyish frankness 
of manner, which went to Silvia's heart ; and with 
a pleasant fluency, which certainly captivated her 
ear. 

" And now. Mademoiselle Nardi," he added, 
drawing to her side, speaking as confidentially 
as if they had been friends of ten years' standing, 
and giving her a doubtful, humorous look of his 
frank blue eyes, " now, do tell me how I am to 
convince that terrible Madame Groom that mv 
penitence is sincere. My uncle and Josephine 
will have &ith in me, of course, but Madame 
Groom is as mistrustful as the dragon in the 
fairy-tale ; and how shall I fascinate her ? " 

Surely the man who confessed his faults with 
such openness, and now deplored them with a 
laugh so light and so winning, could be no hardened 
sinner. Silvia felt convinced of his sincerity, and 
she unhesitatingly forsook Mrs. Groom's stem 
banner for Monsieur de I'Epine's bright pennon, 
which fluttered so gayly in the mormng breeze of 
life. Only, why had he never once mentioned 
his brother-in-law's name? Whyjdid these two 
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meu dislike each other, and whose was the fault ? 
Could this good-natured, amiable Monsieur de 
TEpine be always in the wrong f But if people 
would be too exacting, what was to be done ? 
This impression, which was getting more and 
more favorable to himself, Monsieur de PEpine 
confirmed by suddenly remarking with a sigh : 

*^ 1 suppose no one can tell what a misfortune 
it is for a man to grow up without a sister, an 
ever-indulgent yet true friend to advise him. 
Have you got a brother, Mademoiselle Nardi? 
No. Ah ! what a pity ! I consider it a misfor- 
tune," he added, more gayly, " to have, as it werci 
a sister lost." 

This was a master-stroke, though Monsieur 
de FEpine could not know it. For was it not Sil- 
via's weak point to think that she would have 
made such a sister ? So she looked at him with 
ever-increasing benignity and good-will as they 
walked back together to the chftteau; and by 
the time it rose before them, gray and sunlit on the 
blue air, with silvery pigeons wheeling above its 
rusty vanes and tall brick chimneys, and swallows 
twittering beneath the many eaves to which they 
and their ancestors had come year after year for 
centuries, Silvia was quite won over to the ene- 
my. As they crossed the broad-flagged terrace, 
they met Mrs. Groom, who was leaving the house 
by a side-door. Mrs. Qroom's eye, as it lit on 
Monsieur de I'Epine, so plainly said, " I don't like 
you," that this gentleman indulged himself with 
a half. knowing, half-remorseful wink to Silvia, by 
which her gravity was wellnigh disconcerted. 

"Of course, you know my wife's valued 
friend," he said to Silvia, as if bent on propi- 
tiating the dragon. 

" I know Mrs. Groom very well," replied Sil- 
via, trying not to laugh. 

" I do not suppose my wife could have a more 
trustworthy person near her than Mrs. Groom," 
he continued, purposely moving, so as to check 
Mrs. Groom's further progress. 

" There may be people less trustworthy than 
I am near Madame de I'Epine," dryly said Mrs. 
Groom ; and, stepping aside, she passed on. 

Monsieur de I'Epine shrugged his shoulders, 
and laughed very freely at the " dragon ; " while 
Silvia blushed with shame at Mrs. Groom's rude- 
ness. But Monsieur de I'Epine was too happy to 
be angry with any one. Besides, he had only 
left his dear wife to smoke a cigar, and, now see- 
ing her reading by the open window of her favor- 
ite room, he went up to her with a buoyant step 
and a beaming face. Ah! what troubled joy 
shone in her sad eyes as she gazed up at him — 
ibe joy of one who had sufifered much I Silvia 



had remained behind, but could see them both ; 
her pale friend looking paler in the soft gloom of 
the room ; the handsome sinner looking hand- 
somer still in the bright sunlight of the terrace. 
" I am sure he will be good now," she thought. 

" The precious rascal ! " muttered an -angry 
voice behind her. 

She turned round, and of course saw Mrs. 
Groom coming back, and crossing the terrace 
once more. " For shame, Mrs. Groom I " said 
Silvia, in a low but reproving voice ; " for shame I 
He left her to smoke a cigar, and as soon as he 
had done he came back," * 

"He once smoked a cigar that lasted two 
years," replied Mrs. Groom, austerely, though 
she too spoke low; "and suppose he smokes 
another of the sort ? " 

"Oh! I hope not! — I hope not!" eagerly 
said Silvia; "and I cannot believe it, Mrs. 
Groom ! " 

" And what do you know about it, mamzeUe ? " 
asked Mrs. Groom, giving her a compassionate 
look. " What do you know about it ? Just tell 
me that." 

Of course Silvia knew nothing ; and havmg 
thus figuratively knocked her down, as it were, 
Mrs. Groom left her. 

"It is a pity he ever went away, to be sure," 
thought Silvia, walking down the steps of the ter- 
race, and going over to the kitchen-garden, where 
some strawberry-beds every roormng claimed her 
attention. " I do wish he had not." 

A pleasant place, though rather sunny, was 
that kitchen-garden. But Silvia's young Italian 
blood could endure the sun. She liked this place, 
where grapes and peaches ripened on the walls, 
and where the rich mould yielded salads cool and 
crisp, sweet-scented herbs and vegetables ddi- 
cious in their freshness and maturity. It was 
pleasant to walk between paths edged with the 
thyme and laurel, dear to old French fo^ou^ 
and to see the young asparagus coming up, the 
tender peas ripening in their green pods, and the 
heads of foolish cauliflowers growing white and 
mealy, heedless of their coming fate. 

All this was pleasant ; but the fai'ther end of 
the garden, where the broad stone basin, full of 
water, which fed the whole place, was to be 
found, was Silvia's favorite haunt. ITor there 
stood the currant and gooseberry bushes, and 
there spread the strawberry-beds, which she de* 
lighted in. What, indeed, could be mor« de- 
lightful than to sit down on the earth and pick 
one coral bead after another from under its 
shelter of green leaves, while soft breezes passed 
over this quiet, favored spot, and birds hopped 
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about the alleys, seeing Silvia very well; and 
some bold sparrows came within a few paces of 
her to pick up the crumbs which she saved up 
for them, and scattered with a liberal hand 
around her ? 

" Oh ! now, that's jolly ! " cried the gay voice 
of Miss Georgie Lovell ; and Silvia, looking up, 
saw that exuberant young lady herself coming up 
to her with a dancing step, her little round face 
beaming from under the shade of a pink-lined 
parasol. 

" Oh ! do come and eat ! " cried Silvia, eagerly. 
" There are hundreds of strawberries — thousands, 
I believe ! '* 

"I don't mind if I do," was Miss Georgie 
Lovell's reply. 

They had met several times smce Mr. Mere- 
dith's departure, and had resumed their old 
fViendly and familiar footing. 

"I say, Silvia,'* said Miss Georgie, as she 
squatted down on the ground, and made a sweep- 
ing attack on the red ripe fruit, " do tell me if 
you know who's come to Saint R^my. We saw 
a travelling-carriage and luggage, and we are all 
dying to know." 

" Madame de I'Epine's husband arrived this 
morning." 

Nothing could exceed Miss Georgie Lovell's 
surprise on hearing this, unless it was her eager- 
ness to know how and why the truant had come 
back, and especially how he had been received. 
But if curiosity made her forget to go on with 
the strawberries, as she would haVe said herself, 
Silvia picked and ate with unmoved composure, 
and paid, very coolly : 

^^ Cara mia^ what is all that to us i Hl^re are 
strawberries : let us eat, that will do I " ^ 

^^ I like him, you know," said Mi^ Lov^U, a 
little defiantly. '-^^^. 

" Do you know him, then ? " 

" Don't I ! We saw a lot of him in Germany- 
heaps of him," continued Miss Lovell, with that 
happy and thoroughly original and refined phrase- 
ology in which she delighted ; " and I like him. 
He's so big and jolly ! " she added, exuberantly, 
>" Besides, his wife is a muflT, you know." 

Silvia started up and stamped her foot in sud- 
den wrath. 

" Miss Lovell," she said, with flashing eyes, 
** how dare you insult my friend to me ? " 

Miss Lovell tried to whistle, but failed miser- 
ably ; she tried to knit her smooth eyebrows into 
a frown, and felt that she failed in this too ; so she 
took refuge in speech, and found there that mas- 
culine vigor which Nature had so perversely de- 
nied to her outward womanhood. 



" I like pluck I " she said, a little superciliously ; 
*' in a girl especially. Some people call it spirit 
— ^7 say pluck. But don't you thmk. Miss Nardi, 
that you have a little, just a liiJtle too much of 
it?" 

Silvia's anger had already fallen, and she sat 
down to the strawberries again ; but she looked 
at her companion wistfully and sadly, and shook 
her head over her, as it were. 

" That is the way," she said. " You are a 
saint, a great soul, a beautiful soul, you can bear 
wrong and do none ; you are full of charity and 
grace, but you are not brilliant, you are not showy, 
and your husband leaves you, and the world 
laughs at you. Oh 1 Georgie ! Georgie I if you 
had a husband, and if you loved him, and he left 
you — " 

" I should give him a good shaking, or pull 
his hair, or slap his face, or do something, I 
don't know what, but something," interrupted 
Miss Lovell, with unfeigned energy of look and 
manner. "I tell you he should not leave me," 
she added, more calmly, but with great decision, 
" I would never allow thai — and that's just why 
I find fault with her, you know. Why does she 
allow it ? But, I say ! " exclaimed Miss Lovell, 
suddenly reverting to Lady John and her guests, 
"I shall not tell them who's come, you know. 
They'll never guess; and I shall have a good 
afternoon's worry out of them, sha'n't I ? And I 
think I had better go at once." 

Worry was one of the sporting attributes of 
Miss Lovell's mind. So deh'ghtfiil, indeed, was it 
to this faithless dove to keep her olive-branch 
hidden under her wing for a while, that she now 
longed to go back to the ark, not to give, but to 
withhold information. So, scarcely making an 
excuse for her abruptness, she gave up both Sil- 
via and the strawberries, and danced away along 
the same path up which she had come. Silvia es- 
corted her to the door of the kitchen-garden, which 
was walled in, let her out on the road, and looked 
after her little parasol, that went bobbing up aqd 
down in the sun, and again shook her head over 
Miss Georgie Lovell. *^ She thinks herself a little 
man, you know," said Silvia to her own thoughts ;- 
*^ and she is a little — ah ! such a little butterfly I " 
• And as no one was ever angry with a butter- 
fly yet, Silvia magnanimously forgave the thought- 
less sinner. She had closed the door, and was 
turning back, when she heard the captain's cheery 
voice. She looked and saw him coming toward 
her. The captain was another man. It was not 
the broad sunshine in which he walked which had 
thus transfigured him from his usual genial hap- 
piness to radiant delight. The purest joy shone 
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in his honest face, and gave it a meaning 8o ex- 
ultant that Silvia could not help smiling at him. 

" Going to the strawberries, eh ? " said the 
captain, gayly ; ** nothing like a bed of straw- 
berries in my opinion, Mademoiselle Nardi. Bet- 
ter than apricots or figs or melons. Better ! — 
why, what are apricots? — apricots are trash!" 
dogmatically asserted the captain ; *' contemptible 
trash ! — ^mere counterfeits of peaches. I wonder 
Josephine touches them ! " 

" I dote on apricots," gravely said Silvia. 

But instead of taking up the glove, the cap- 
tain burst out into one of his loud and happy 
** ha 1 ha's ! " His heart was too full of joy for 
argument — it was so full, indeed, that he poured 
it all out before Silvia. 

" You do not mind my staying here with you, 
Mademoiselle Nardi?" he said; "but the fact 
is, I came here to be out of their way. A pair of 
lovers — a pair of lovers," added the captain, 
whose honest eyes were glistening. "I donU 
mind telling you. Mademoiselle Nardi, that I 
loved that boy as if he had been a son of mine ; 
and now that he has come back, I feel like the 
father of the prodigal Poor Louis ! If he had 
but had a wise mother, or a sister like Josephine, 
he would have been a very different man from 
what he is. Not that Louis is a bad fellow, but 
too easy, too easy I Any one can impose on him. 
A mere baby ! And amazingly clever— quite a 
head for business. A great deal more clever than 
Charlie — not in engineering, of course. Oh ! no, 
Charlie is the man there ; but in figures and cal- 
culation. I was quite amazed to hear him half 
an hour ago. Why, he proved to me, as clear as 
two and two make four, that there is a fortune, a 
real fortune lying idle — ^no matter where. I am 
afraid I must not enter into particulars," added 
the captain, pursing up his lips mysteriously. 
" But it is a fact — a real fact. Yet I doubt if he 
will make any thing of it," he resumed, shaking 
his head at the prodigal. "He took out his 
pocket-book, covered it with figures, scribbled It 
all down, then put it back and laughed. * Ah I 
bah!* says he; * where is the use of all that 
money, eh, uncle ? One is just as happy without 
it.' Now," argued the captain, striking the ground 
with his stick, « I contend. Mademoiselle Nardi, 
that the man who can honestly increase his for- 
tune, is bound to do so. Besides, Louis and Jose- 
phine are both young — they may have children — 
four, five, six children," continued the captain, 
warming with his subject; "and then is it not 
their father's duty to provide handsomely for 
them ? Positively I must talk it over with Louis. 
The boy must not be so easy and so foolish. 



Why, if I do not interfere, he is quite capable of 
letting some one else take hold of his idea, carry 
it out, and actually rob him of all that money." 

"That would be a pity," said Silvia, much 
interested. 

"A pity!" echoed the captain, again using 
his cane, and speaking quite vehemently, "it 
would be a sin, a mortal sin. Mademoiselle Nardi ! 
It would be atrocious, abominable I may say. 
But Louis is mck a baby I I often told him so. 
' Louis, Louis,* I used to say, * if you had seen 
life as I have, and been tossed about the wor|d 
as only an old soldier can be tossed, you would 
know better than you do. You would not let 
yourself be taken advantage of, Louis ! * But the 
foolish fellow only shrugged his shoulders. A 
baby. Mademoiselle Nardi, a mere baby." 

The captain was a ^eat talker, and there is 
no knowing how much longer he might have gone 
on discoursing, if the gardener had not come up 
to put a question concerning the management of 
a new watering-machine invented by the captam 
himself. 

. " Come, Mademoiselle Nardi, give ua your 
opinion, if you please," said the captain, with a 
beaming face; "ray invention, you know,'* he 
added, tapping his forehead, " all my own." 

The machine was very complicated, very in- 
genious, and had only one drawback — ^it would 
not water. The captain was a little disconcerted 
at first, then laughed at his own discomfiture, then 
thought he would like to know what Louis thought 
of it. So Louis was sent for, and came and gave 
the most soothing of condemnatory verdicts ; and 
was as delightful and charming as a nephew and 
son-in-jfaM^-tould well be, and it was evident, even 
to Sil;M^II)|Ekt these two had never been on better 
ten^R. vfVy 

!Chsii»'Is no doubt something Indestructible in 
the nature of true faith, for the captam had come 
back as completely to perfect belief in his nephew, 
as if that belief had never had bitter cause to be 
shaken. He forgot that he had been wholly de- 
ceived about Jean Yarot, and that the man be- 
fore him had not been true. Trust was as nat- 
ural to him as sweet waters to a bounteous river. 
With Madame de FEpme a stronger power was at 
work. When Silvia saw her with her husband 
before dinner, she read in her flushed face a story 
she had never read there before. It could not be 
perfect happiness, for that has never known doubt 
or fear; but it was happiness none the less. 
Never, indeed, even in the brief hone3rmoon days, 
had Monsieur de I'Epine been so charming, so 
perfectly fascinating as he was now. He was 
gay and he was penitent. He looked happy 
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tboagh remorseful, and somewhat ashamed of 
the past. 

Then he was so pleasant. He laughed so 
heartily at the captain^s jokes ; he was so tenderly 
attentive to his long-neglected wife, that if Sil- 
via could have had any doubts of his genuine 
remorse, which she had not, these doubts must 
have vanished utterly. She was not mucli sur- 
prised, however, to learn that same evening that 
Mrs. Groom, prejuiUced woman, had escaped the 
universal fascination. 

The day had been fine, and the evening was 
balmy. 

The captain, taking Silvia's arm, had led her 
to the flower-garden, and there whispered mys- 
teriously, while he gently nudged her elbow. 

** We must leave the lovers alone." 

The lovers, as he called them, were walking 
arm-in-arm along a shady path. 

Silvia looked saucily in the captain's face, and, 
drawing her arm from his, said demurely : 

" I know another pair of lovers who are best 
alone : the captain and his pipe." 

The captam began a vehement protest, but 
Silvia stopped her ears, and ran back to the 
house. She reached it breathless, and was going 
up-stairs more slowly, with her hand resting on 
the balusters, when Mrs. Groom, who had been 
watching her oppor^nity, waylaid her. She was 
coming down as Silvia was going up, and she 
deliberately stood so as to prevent her further 
progress. 

Without any attempt at preamble, she began : 

" We all have our own way," she said ; " mine 
is to think that some don't alter. There is one 
not far from here who has put on a laioli^^ skin. 
It is soft and white, and curly; b#^I don't 
believe in it, mamzelle — ^I don't beBeve jn it. 
Now, perhaps, you may think all this 4m9 not 
concern me, and, above all, that I have no business 
to talk of it to you ; but all I do mean to say is 
this : if you have any money, mamzelle, keep it 
close — ^keep it close." 

** Mrs. Groom, what makes you say that ? " 
asked Silvia, much surprised. 

"I don't know any thing," continued Mrs. 
Groom, " but I think I know my gentleman pretty 
well. He came back for something ; it must be 
for that. The captain, x>oor man, thinks he cares 
naught for money, but he does ; he iias been 
dreaming all his life of getting rich, and he*Il bite 
on that hook.' It is no use talkmg to him, but if 
you have any money, keep it close." 

Silvia shook her head with a half-rueful, half- 
mirthful look. 

** I am to be very rich," she said, " but I have 



no money yet, " so I am quite safe. Only, Mrs. 
Groom^ why will you think so badly of Monsieur 
de I'Epine ? It is quite wrong of you." 

" If there is an exasperating thing," said Mrs. 
Groom, with remarkable composure of voice and 
feature, ** the most exasperating in my opinion is, 
that it seems to be no manner of use to see 
through people. It is always the wrong person 
who sees through. Bless you, I might as well be 
blind for all the harm he can do me ; and that's 
why, I suppose, I do see through him. Yes," 
thoughtfully added Mrs. Groom, turning away and 
going down very slowly, " I suppose that is why." 

Silvia stood on the broad stone steps, her 
band still resting on the iron balusters, lookmg 
after Mrs. Groom going down. That warning, 
coming as it did after the captain's confidential 
account of Monsieur de I'Epine^s mysterious idea, 
struok her as significant ; but only for a moment. 
She had nothing to lose as yet — at least she 
thought so ; and, gayly shaking her head at Mrs. 
Groom's advice, she went on till she reached the 
broad first-floor landing. The house was very 
quiet just then, and when Silvia opened the door 
of the drawing-room, and entered the lonely apart- 
ment, so gray and still in the light of declining 
day, with the yellow western ^ky looking in 
through the tall windows, she thought she had 
never seen that room so large, so hushed, and so 
solitary, as it looked then. The white ivory keys 
of the piano, which she had forgotten to close 
that morning, gleamed faintly in the doubtful 
light ; every thing was sad and indistinct and dim, 
and Silvia felt vaguely depressed as «he sat down 
to play. She did not know what ailed her, but 
there was something, a sense of sadness, scarcely 
strong enough for a presentiment. 

Whatever it was, it soon passed away. The 
captain, in the joy of his heart, had been whis- 
tling an old tune from Rameau the whole day 
long. Silvia's quick ear had caught it, and she 
now repeated it to herself with pleasant variations 
on Madame de I'Epine's piano. And while she 
played, if not with practised skill, at least very 
sweetly, the faint impression which Mrs. Groom's 
warning had left behind it, floated away with 
the music. She played on, and did not know 
that a stake dearer to her than money — dearer 
even than the twenty thousand pounds of which 
Mr. Fox had brought the tidings — would be risked 
to her peril by Madame de I'Epine's husband. 

Mrs. Groom was right enough. There are 
few things more disheartening in life than the 
uselessness of experience and clearsightedness. 
That motive of Monsieur de I'Epine's return, 
which to her was so apparent, his wife and undo 
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saw not; that plain truth which she whom it 
concerned not saw bo clearly, were both invisible 
to them whose honor and whose fortunes were 
at stake. They had been deceived once, they 
were ready to be deceived again : Love and Faith 
were arrayed on the traitor's side, and fought for 
him against these two. He was scarcely prepared 
for so much credulity. It amused him, and also 
made him reckless. Instead of that prudent 
delay he had contempilated, he laid his plans open 
at once with an audacious candor which was one 
of his characteristics. Monsieur de PEpine was 
the most sincere of schemers, and, just as some 
animals can only prey on certain others, so was 
he appointed by Nature to deal especially with 
the ingenuous and the good. With cunning and 
prudence Monsieur de I'Epine had not the pa- 
tience to cope. His wife and his father-in-law 
were the very victims for him — ^they had befen so 
once, and should be so again ; yet, to do him jus- 
tice, so trifling a lure as the captain's savings, or 
the sum which Madame de TEpine had been able 
to keep from him, would not have brought him 
back. It was on learning how Mr. Lovell, that 
gentleman of easy temper and large means, was 
pajring Lady John a visit, that Monsieur de 
TEpine conceived the brilliant idea of acting the 
prodigal son. In the exuberance of his repent- 
ance, he purposed, indeed, paying Lady John a 
visit on the very day of hid return ; but his wife 
timidly hinted that Lady John was prejudiced, 
and that it would be better to wait. 

" Dear, dear, only think ! '* said Monsieur de 
TEpine, with his gay smile ; then he sighed and 
looked penitent, and internally resolved to see 
Mr. Lovell that very same evening. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Among the illusions of Miss Georgia Lovell 
concerning herself-— and she had many— one of 
the most hollow was that she could keep a secret. 
Lamentable mistake 1 No sooner had she parted 
from Silvia, than her eagerness to worry Lady 
John and her guests became eagerness to let 
them know Monsieur de PEpine's arrival. How 
they would stare, the whole lot of them ! It was 
delicious to think of it beforehand. So, though 
the sun was hot. Miss Lovell walked fast, then 
ran a little, then walked fast again, and was 
flushed and breathless when she burst into Lady 
John's drawing-room with the tidings. 

" I say," she cried, taking off her hat, and 
flinging it on the nearest chair in a state of great 



excitement, " it is Monsieur de TEpine, you know, 
come to make it all up, and be such a good 
boy ! " 

Lady John stared, amazed. Mrs. Barton said, 
" Dear me I " Mr. Enfield whistled. Professor 
Smith puffed out his cheeks portentously, and 
Mr. Lovell yawned. • 

*^ He sha'n't set his foot inside these door^," 
cried Lady John, recovering first. ** I hate the 
man. And that old captain is the greatest fool 
there ever was." 

With this dogmatic assertion Lady John rose, 
shook her skirts, and walked out of the room. 

** I say," unceremoniously giggled Hiss Lovell, 
" Lady John's feathers are up, you know." 

No one ventured to answer this very improp- 
er remark. In vain Miss Lovell tried to draw 
them out, and have some fun — they were all 
cool, guarded, and silent, and di'opped off one by 
one, " to write letters." Mr. Lovell alone re- 
mamed behind, lolling in a chair, and staring at 
the wall. 

** I say, Gerald," said Miss Lovell, going up 
to him, *' what humbugs they all are ! " 

" Do drop that word, Georgie," he remailc^, 
kindly ; and with that bit of advice he rose and 
walked out of the room. 

Miss Lovell, thus forsaken, took refiige en a 
couch, and gathering herself up in one of the 
comers with a heap of cushions behind her, she 
there looked as sulky and disappointed as a good- 
tempered, volatile girl can well look. 

But news was too rare and too valuable in 
Lady John's household for this precious bit to be 
thus dismissed, even by Lady John herself. It 
was taken up by her ladyship with much spirit 
after £nner, and there is no denying that poov 
Monsieor de TEpine received some rough han. 
dling at her fair hands. 

** Besides, that old captain is a fool — ^I always 
said so," concluded the irritated lady. 

" I wish poor dear Lady John would not ex- 
cite herself so," whispered Mrs. Barton to Mr. 
Lovell. " Do look at her — she is quite flushed. 
Lady John has a lovely color, though," she added, 
thoughtfully. " Don't you think so ? " 

Thus questioned, Mr. Lovell answered tint 
Lady John had a lovely color. 

" I admire Lady John," continued Mrs. Bar- 
ton, drawing herself up proudly. "She is a fine 
woman, Mr. Lovell — a grand woman, in my 
opinion." 

" Just so." 

" I wish Lady John would marry again," con- 
tinued Mrs. Barton. 

" She won't, you know." 
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" Well, but she should. Every .one should 
marry, Mr. Lovell. I do wish Mr. Meredith 
would marry. I admire Mr. Meredith." 

Mr. Lovell looked sulky, and wasisilent. 

" So handsome," dreamily continued Mrs. Bar- 
ton, evidently calling up the absent one's form 
and features, *^ so clever, so amiable, and such a 
gentleman!" she added, turning triumphantly 
on Mr. Lovell, who looked more sulky tl^an ever, 
and said not one word. But Mrs. Barton, who 
had the gift of blindness, persisted in her praises, 
till Mr. Lovell, feeling this was a little too much 
of a bore, left the drawing-room, and went out on 
the terrace in front of the house, there to smoke 
a cigar. 

Mr. Lovell was not apt to question himself, 
for self-questioning entails trouble ; but on this 
evening he inquired of that self with which we all 
commune, why he was to be forever bored by 
Mrs. Barton. Mr. Lovell could see no reason 
for it. Indeed, he could not see why he should 
not leave Lady John's house altogether, and thus 
put an end to having Meredith's praises for- 
ever dinned in his ear. Mr. Lovell had always 
fancied he should like going off in a yacht some- 
where or other, but had always unaccountably 
put off doing so. Suppose he should go to Nor- 
way! A northern sea, a land of forests, and 
snowy mountains, and stormy floods, roaring 
through solitudes, with a yellow twilight over all, 
were gradually rising before Mr. LovelPs mental 
vision, and dispelling that state of boredom which 
was his habitual state, and which, having led him 
to the terrace of Lady John's house, had there 
induced him to sit on the ledge of the stone bal- 
ustrade, smokmg in a bored sort of way, when a 
gay voice exclaimed below, in broken English : 
" By Jove ! Mister Lovell ! " 

** Mister Lovell " looked down and recognized 
in the path below the handsome face and large 
figure of his acquaintance, Monsieur de PEpine, 
whose bad English had bored him so dreadfully 
on the Rhine. So to Monsieur de PEpine's cour- 
teously-uplifted hat, he answered with a languid 
" Ah ! how de do ? " That was the very coolest 
form of politeness. 

**A11 right," replied Monsieur de PEpine, 
showing all his teeth ; ** not forgotten the English, 
you see — all right ! " 

Mr. Lovell looked down at him from his post, 
and yawned forth " a fine evening," which was 
the very perfection of polite impertinence. 

When the envious critic remarked that, after 

all, Newton's great discovery was owing to the 

accidental falling of an apple, Fontenelle shrewdly 

replied that such accidents only happened to men 
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of genius. So we may doubt whether it was 
through a stroke of genius or owing to the chance 
which favors genius that Monsieur de PEpine now 
remarked : 

** Have you seen my wife's friend ? — ^the young 
Italian ? I cannot find." 

" Mademoiselle Nardi ! " exclaimed Mr. Lovell, 
with a sudden liveliness, that said muci}. 

" Yes, Mademoiselle Nardi. My wife want, 
and cannot find. Have you seen ? " 

Mr. Lovell had not seen, but he found his 
tongue, and his legs to go down and give the re- 
ply. In a moment he was by Monsieur de 
PEpine's ^de. How was this ? What had hap- 
pened? Mademoiselle Nardi was not missing, 
surely ? Where had she gone ? With imper- 1 
turbable gravity Monsieur de PEpine replied that 
Mademoiselle Nardi had vanished after dinner; 
that the house, the gardens, and the grounds hav- 
ing been searched for her in vain, it was supposed 
that she had wondered forth in one of the lanes 
in quest of wild-flowers, of which Mademoiselle 
Nardi was imprudently fond, and that while his 
wife and father-in-law were looking in one direc- 
tion, he had volunteered to search for her in an- 
other. The bait took. The temptation of look- 
ing for Silvia proved irresistible to Mr. LovelL 
Of course he did not shsgre Monsieur de I'Epine's 
pretended uneasiness concenung the young Ital- 
ian; but then he had not seen Silvia for some 
months, and it would be pleasant to see her again 
It would also be satisfactory to ascertain on what 
terms Monsieur de PEpine was with his wife's 
friend ; for, though Mr. Lovell's partiality for Sil- 
via had not been ardent enough to urge him on, • 
and make opportunities when they failed, it was 
just strong enough for him to feel a lurking jeal- 
ousy of any young and agreeable man who might 
come near her ; and his good opinion of his Rhine 
acquaintance was sufficiently weak to make him 
consider that his wedded state might prove no 
objection to one of these flirtations with which 
the not over-rigid are apt to beguile the tedium 
of a country life. Thanks to these inducements, 
he bestowed on Monsieur de PEpine that favor 
of his society, which this shrewd gentleman so 
highly coveted just then. It is needless to say 
that Silvia, whom Monsieur de PEpine had left at 
home, was not found in the lanes when he 
searched for her wi^h Mr. Lovell. She must have 
gone home by another road, he said ; should they 
go and try ? And half through that indolence 
which so often made him subservient to the will 
of others, half through curiosity, Mr. Lovell 
yielded. 

Monsieur de PEi»ne, who knew very WelL 
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where Silvia was to be found, and who wished to 
see how her personal appearance would act on 
that phlegmatic Mr. Lovell, suggested that they 
would reach the ch&teau sooner by entering the 
grounds through a convenient gap of the haw- 
thorn-hedge. 

"Think so?" languidly replied Mr. Lovell, 
who rather disliked the idea of having bis face 
scratched or his hair tangled with the briers. 

" Yes, think so," eagerly replied Monsieur de 
I'Epine, repeating his friend's words, under the 
conviction that he had picked up one of those 
genuine English idioms like "All right," with 
which he could garnish his conversation to ad- 
vantage. And, seeing Mr. Lovell's hesitation, he 
drew back the straggling branches with a vigor- 
ous hand, leaving a broad and safe opening be- 
tween. Mr. Lovell nodded a careless "Thank 
ye," and passed through ; while his complaisant 
friend followed him in, not without sustaining 
some damage. • 

" Scratched ? " inquired Mr. Lovell, languidly. 

" Think so," laughed Monsieur de I'Epine, 
showing his white teeth, and wiping a drop of 
blood from his florid face. " This way,'* he added, 
entermg a path which led to Silvia's favorite 
laiunt — ^the colonnade. As they went along the 
little, shady avenue, Mr. Lovell yawned, and felt 
bored at having come. That Monsieur de I'Epine 
and his English and his careless laugh and his 
white teeth all bored him dreadfully. He was 
not even sure that Silvia would not bore him too. 
He really thought she would; and being too 
rich and too much accustomed to his own way to 
stand upon the least ceremony with any one, he 
stopped short, and sud, coolly i 

" I think I'll go back." 

" Oh ! go back," repeated Monsieur de 
I'Epine, not in the least disconcerted or annoyed ; 
" very well. All right. There she is I Ah ! Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi," he added, with graceful re- 
proof, " how we have looked for you ! " 

Silvia, who stood by the little lake which the 
broken columns enclosed, turned round, and Mr. 
Lovell lost his wish of going away. 

We all are poets and painters, even the least 
gifted*; and Mr. Lovell, spite his indolence, his 
languor and his carelessness, had a strong sense 
of color and beauty within him. To that sense 
the little picture before him appealed irresistibly. 
A broad red sweep of strong light from the west 
lit the gray columns, cedar-trees, and quiet water. 
jIn that gorgeous glow Silvia stood, and when she 
turned round and showed them her bright young 
face, with its look of surprise, Mr. Lovell was 
subdued, "Well, she was a fine young creature, 



worth looking at, worth hearing, too, one who 
roused him from languor into life. > His face did 
not belong to the class called expressive, yet 
something of his feelings it betrayed, for Monsieur 
de I'Epine, who bad gathered a honeysuckle flower 
from the hedge, and was observing it idly, smiled 
as he looked at him through his half-shut eyes. 
He had the fish and he had the bait ; patience, a 
correct eye, and a firm hand, must do the rest. 
With that marked courtesy in which he never 
failed toward women, even when they were old, 
poor, and plain, but which was naturally deeper 
and more tender to the attractive and the young, 
Mr. Lovell now addressed Silvia. There was 
nothing in his polite inquiries concerning her 
health, and his regret at not having met her fbr 
so long a time, but there was much. Monsieur de 
I'Epine thought, in the rapid blush which passed 
across her face as she recognized him. Still the 
blush died away, and her self-possession returned. 
There had probably been a begmning between 
these two, but Lady John, or Miss Gray, or 
Charles Meredith, or some thing or some one, had 
interfered, and so the beginning had stood still, 
and probably, Mr. Lovell's temper being consid- 
ered, would continue to stand still, if Monsieur 
de I'Epine did not lend a helping hand. Every 
one knows what a good whist-player can do, even 
when plagued with a bad partner. Monsieur de 
I'Epine, now taking Mr. Lovell as his partner— 
and a worse one he could not have found in some 
respects — ^resolved that bongre malgre he should 
win the game. So, having that talent for intrigue 
which, like the poetical faculty, is the gift of Na- 
ture, and not the result of art, he now set himself 
against Silvia for her wealthy admirer. Alas ! the 
first rounds of the game at least were deplorably 
easy. Silvia, though shrewd enough in some 
things, was no match for an antagonist so expe- 
rienced. She was unsuspicious in the present 
case, and she was also fond of admiration. That 
Mr. Lovell admired her, she saw, and, to say the 
truth, she did not dislike it. So, when Honfflieur 
de I'Epine cleverly made her show her satisfac- 
tion, and thus bestow a sort of encouragement on 
her indolent lover, she was quite unconscious 
that she did it, and that this pleasant good-hu- 
mored gentleman, who had such bright eyes and 
such white teeth, and looked so frank and so 
careless, made her do it. Indeed, Monsieur de 
I'Epine was almost too clever, for Mr. Lovell had 
had such a surfeit of feminine liking and admira- 
tion, that to be charmed with him was not exactly 
the way to win him. Luckily Silvia had that gift of 
variety which was the source of Cleopatra's power 
over masculine hearts, and before a quarter of an 
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hour was over, just when Mr. Lovell was bfegin- 
ning to think that, though it was very pleasant, it 
was Kke the French king's ioujours perdrix, the 
wind veered, and, for no apparent reason, Made- 
moiselle Nardi became suddenly cool and distant. 
The truth is, that she remembered Lady John, 
and with the remembrance came the most com- 
plete scorn of Mr. Lovell, considered in the light 
of an admirer. She did not want him, of course 
•she did not; then why stay here talking and 
laughing with him ? OC^course he would tell it at 
Lady John's, and of course that lady would draw 
her conclusions. 

" How chill it is getting ! " she said, with a 
little shiver; then, without waiting for either 
cohfirmation or denial, "good-evening," she add- 
ed with a nod, and she walked away. 

The change in her manner was so sudden that 
Mr. Lovell was a little taken by surprise. Mon- 
sieur de TEpine laughed, and, taking out a cigar, 
said, gayly : 

" Pretty, ' but capricious— eh ? smoke ? " he 
added ; for he took it for granted that to suppress 
as many words as he possibly could was to speak 
English as it should be spoken. 

Mr. Lovell did not answer. He stood looking 
after Silvia, slightly puzzled and somewhat dis- 
pleased at the sudden change in her manner. 
He was unable to account for it by any thing he 
had said or done. Yet he did not think her 
capricious. 

Monsieur de PEpine, who was watching him, 
saw the sulky meaning which gathered over 
his handsome though heavy countenance, and 
thought this might be the time to strike a' sure 
blow. He leaned against a tree, puffed medita- 
tively at his cigar, then burst into a boisterous, 
hearty laugh. 

" I see," he said—" I see ! " 

" See what ? " sulkily asked Mr. Lovell. 

Monsieur de I'Epine took out his cigar, 
seized Mr. LovelFa button-hole, and, looking in 
his face, said gravely : 

*'I see why Charles Meredith went away so 
suddenly I " 

And, dropping Mr. Lovell, he resumed his 
cigar, and chuckled to himself in evident enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Meredith's discomfiture. Mr. Lovell 
was not an impressible man, but he could not 
help coloring violently. There was not, there 
had never been, any love lost between himself 
and Charles Meredith. They had always jarred 
silently, without ever coming to any thing like 
an 'open breach. Mr. Lovell was wealthy, and by 
no means a man of inferior mind or neglected 
education; but then he had not the brilliant 
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gifts, the handsome person, the charm of manner, 
which Charles Meredith could boast. He was 
too proud in his way to be envious, but he had 
been too much courted and flattered not to resent 
his" provoking preeminence of a man who unluck- 
ily moved in tlie same circle with himself, and 
was always,, as it were, in his way. It was one 
of the drawbacks of Ada Gray to Mr. Lovell's 
favor, that he knew Charles Meredith had not 
cared to have her, and could probably have had 
her if he liked. That love would rise between 
him and Silvia, when they dwelt in the same 
house, had occurred to Mr. Lovell, and, as he 
could not prevent it, had secretly irritated him. 
But then he was so languid, so indolent, and also 
so proud, that this unseen rivalry had failed to 
sting him into action. He would not enter on a 
contest in which he felt sure of being beaten. 
Monsieur de I'Epine's words, however, opened 
new vistas. Was it possible that Charfes Mere- 
dith had been foiled by this fitful, wayward Ital- 
ian girl ? And if so, could he, Mr. Lovell, suc- 
ceed? 

There is no denying it. The thought was more 
alluring than Silvia and her eighteen summers, 
and her bright smiles and dark eyes. If Charles 
Meredith had failed to win her, she really became 
a prize worth wishing for, something it would 
really pay Mr. Lovell to win. As all this passed - 
through his mind. Monsieur de TEpine saw that 
he had at length got a sure and easy hold of that 
heavy Englishman, whose indolence had so often 
baffled his effbrts. Indeed, he did not know how 
true an arrow he had shot. It was at random 
that he had suggested Charles Meredith's passion 
for Silvia, and her rejection of him. Had he 
spoken his real thoughts, either fact would have 
seemed to him equally improbable. What was 
there beyond youth and its graces in this dark- 
eyed girl, that a man of the world should care for 
her? And how could a penniless young thing 
reject a prize like Charles Meredith? But the 
hook was a good one, so far as Mr. Lovell was 
concerned; Monsieur de I'Epine saw it, and at 
once changed the conversation. 

What resources were there in this out-of-way 
place ? He, Monsieur de I'Epine, already felt hor- 
ribly dull, and he yawned on the strength of it 
It was almost eagerly that Mr. Lovell, the indo- 
lent and careless Mr. Lovell, responded to this 
opening, which promised continued intercourse 
with Silvia. 

" There is boating," he said ; " capital boating." 
" Ah ! boating I Capital, too. All right." 
"Yes, on the little river that flows through 
the foiest, you know." 
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Monsieur de TEpin^ knew, and was all eager- 
ness for boating. Had Mr. Lovell got a boat ? 
Could they get a laoat ? One large enough to ac- 
commodate the ladies, for Monsieur de PEpine 
was too fond a husband to go boating without his 
tvife. 

**I shall see about it," replied Mr. LoyeU, 
readily, *' and — and — ^I shall ha^e the pleasure of 
calling on Madame de PEpine to-morrow.*' 

This was telling Monsieur de I'Epine pretty 
plainly that he was not to go to Lady John's 
bouse ; and so Monsieur de TEpine took it, for 
with a good-humored smile, that showed all his 
handsome teeth, he shook Mr. LotcIPs rather pas- 
siye hand, and parted from him with a hearty 
"All right." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The captain had a little room on the ground- 
floor, which was pompously called "Monsieur's 
Cabinet," or "Monsieur's Fumoir," or, again, 
" Monsieur's Atelier," but which was exclusively 
devoted to his personal use. He smoked here, 
he studied tactics here, and he slept here in a 
deep leather arm-chair. He was sleeping now, 
with a laurelled bust of Caesar looking at him 
sternly from the top of his bureau, and a little 
sparrow boldly pecking the crumbs which the 
captain's hand had scattered on the ledge of the 
open window. Now and then the bird stretched 
its slender throat and peeped in at the captain, 
looking at him mistrustfully with its little bright 
black eye, but the captain's slumbers were as 
sound and deep as his dreams were pleasant 

The captiun dreamed that he was surrounded 
by grandchildren, rosy, blue-eyed cherubs, all 
clamorous for bonbons, and putting his hand in a 
lovely bag of pink glac6 paper, the captain was 
drawing forth, not bonbons, but Napoleons bright, 
new and shining, every one of which, instead of 
the imperial efiSgy, was inscribed with " Mineral 
Oil." These he was giving away with a liberal 
hand, and t^e more he gave the more he had to 
bestow, when a perverse fly lit on his nose and 
woke him. He opened his eyes, sat up, and saw 
his daughter standing on the threshold of the 
room, with her hand resting on the lock of the 
door, as if she did not know whether to advance 
or to retreat. Involuntarily, perhaps, the cap- 
tain glanced toward his bureau, on which papers 
covered with figures were scattered ; and, pushing 
them away out of sight, he uttered^ an anxious — 

'*Mv dear, what is the matter ? " 



" May I speak to you ? " asked Josephine. 

" Certainly, but not here. I have been smok- 
ing, and the room will make you ill." 

" Not for a few moments," she said, taking a 
chair. 

The captain moved his chair as far away from 
his bureau as he well could. 

His daughter saw it, and she knew why he did 
this ; but, as if she had seen and understood 
nothmg, she said, gently : 

" My dear father, I must speak to you again. 
I am really very anxious about this matter of the 
mineral oil." 

"You need not bum any, my dear," he re- 
plied, wilfully misunderstanding her. 

"That is not my meaning," she said, still 
very gently. " My fear is, that Louis may be de- 
ceiving himself as to the profits any undertaking 
connected with that oil may yield." 

" Louis knows what he is about, Josephine." 

" Tes, but the risk is not his own merely. I 
fear he may involuntarily deceive Mr. Lovell, who 
seems so taken up with that idea. I fear it more 
— oh ! far more than I can tell." 

She did not say she feared the captdii too 
might be deceived, because it was this good gen- 
tleman's weak point that he never could be de- 
ceived or mistaken ; but she might as well have 
spoken plainly. Her father became very red, and 
laughed a short, irritated, constrained laugh. 

" Why not say at once you are afiraid I should 
be deceived as well as Mr. Lovell ? " he replied. 
"I thought you knew your old father better, 
Jos^plune. Ton might indeed think that Louis 
has no head for business, though he has — a fine 
head, a wonderful head, a grand head ! " he went 
on, warming with his subject ; " still, he might 
be mistaken. But that I, an old soldier, who 
have been tossed like a ball about the world for 
sixty-five years, that I should be deceived and 
help to deceive Mr. Lovell in a matter like this, is 
simply absurd, my dear child. Why, it is more 
than absurd," said the captun, again warming 
with his subject — "it is abominably ridioolous. 
Deceive me, indeed I — ^ha ! ha ! " 

And in the exuberance of his amusement at 
his daughter's egregious mistake, the captain 
laughed boisterously. 

"What so funny, eh?" asked Honneor da 
I'Epine, looking in at them through the open 
window. He was smiling, but there was mlstmst 
in his blue eyes. Madame de I'Epine blushed a 
little, and the captain became grave. 

" A womao, Louis, a real woman," he sliid, 
pinching his daughter's thin cheeks; '*bat t 
good one, -eh?" 
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"Too good for me," replied his son-in-law, 
shaking his head over his own failings — " too 
good, a great deal." 

Madame de PEpine looked at them both. She 
was powerless, she saw it, and with a sigh she 
left them. 

Slowly and heavily she went up-stairs. Her 
brief dream of happiness was meltmg away very 
fast. The fair vision, the enchanted gardens, 
the lovely cities of that Fata Morgana were now 
mere outlines, indistinct and dim, and through 
tbeir unsubstantial texture she saw already the 
dull blank sea on w^ich she had been drifting 
since her marriage-day. Monsieur de PEpine 
was rather a schemer than an accomplished dis- 
sembler. He had soon wearied of the part he 
was acting, and, so far as his wife was con- 
cerned, quietly put it by after a few days. Jose- 
phine could not tax himwith unkindness — that» 
in4eed, he had never shown in any active shape ; 
but little by little the old, careless neglect crept 
in, and once more divided them. She saw it, 
she felt it, and she also felt and knew that he 
had had some unacknowledged object in coming 
back. 

She did not reach this bitter conclusion with- 
out struggling hard against it. She tried to de- 
ceive herself, to shut her eyes, and not see what 
was but too apparent ; and for a while, at least, 
she succeeded in putting off the evil hour. But 
when her husband sought her society less and 
less, and the captain's and Mr. Lovelies more and 
more — when she ascertained that their conversa- 
tion ran chiefly on business matters, from the ex- 
act knowledge of which she was excluded even 
by her father, deep uneasiness was added to pain. 
And yet she did not see the matter as it was, 
perhaps she could not, and perhaps, too, she 
would not. Her husband had been reckless and 
extravagant, but she had faith in his honor. She 
only feared he might be imprudent^ and pledge 
himself, and lead others too far. She tried to 
utter a few subdued words of warning to her 
father — ^to suggest a< doubt ; but, never, alas ! 
was a well-meant attempt more unsuccessful than 
this. The captain did not heed her, and only 
grew more stubborn with opposition. He also 
became more secretive, and when, as the danger 
seemed to increase, she sought him on purpose 
to speak more openly, her father laughed at her, 
and she read suspicion in her husband's eye. 

" It is too late," she thought, as she left them 
both, and went up, sad and weary, to the draw- 
ing-room. " It is too late, and even had I spoken 
before it would stiU have been too late." 

She thought to find the drawing-room vacant. 



but it was not. Silvia stood in the central 
window, half-hidden by x)ne of the heavy cur- 
tains, and from this post of observation peeping 
down on the terrace below. Madame de TEpine 
stood still ; the scent of cigars was coming up from 
the terrace, and with it also came the captain's 
hearty bass voice, her husband's gay laugh, and 
Mr. Lovell's languid Ijones. And Silvia was look- 
ing at and listening to them, herself, as she 
thought, unseen. The western glow shone on 
her bright young face and slender figure, and 
there was a charm in the unconscious grace of 
her attitude ; but a pang shot through the heart 
of her friend as, standing still near the door, she 
thence looked at her. 

Spite all she dreaded, she kept that faith in 
her husband's honor which was to her what his 
knowledge of life was to the poor captain. But 
though she would not doubt that Monsieur de 
I'Epine's end was honest, she was forced to see 
that his means were neither delicate nor scrupu- 
lous. Yes, she saw it, and it cut her to the 
heart ; he used that young girl, her friend, the 
one whom her brother had secretly chosen for 
his own, he used her as a bait wherewith to se- 
cure the languid, indolent Mr. Lovell. And oh ! 
how Silvia abetted him ! How she let herself be 
silently looked at and admired ! How she re- 
ceived Mr. Lovell's tacit love-making as a mat- 
ter of course ; not seeking it, indeed, but never 
fairly repelling it, and evidently liking it. Jose- 
phine's heart ached doubly at all this. It ached 
because Charles Meredith was fast losing his loved 
one while he was away, and it ached most of all 
because in her husband's unworthy part she read 
his long-cherished dislike against her brother. 

" What are you looking at, Silvia ? " she 
asked, coming up to her, and gently laying her 
hand on the young girl's shoulder. 

Mademoiselle Nardi turned round with a lit- 
tle conscious start and blush, but said, readily 
enough : 

" I wonder if they will soon have done smok- 
ing — I want a little boating.'' 

There had been a great deal of boating for 
the last ten days; but boating to which no 
ladies, save Madame de I'Epine and her friend, 
were admitted. Miss Georgie Lovell had tried 
hard to be one of the party ; but, to her great 
vexation, had been denied, on the plea that the 
boat could not possibly hold her without danger. 

Coaxing and worrying had failed equally ; Miss 
Lovell had been loud in her complaints, and had 
favored Lady John with some bitter comments 

« 

on Mr. Lovell's ill-nature, and Madame de I'Epine's 
and Silvia's grasping disposition. 
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"My dear," angrily replied Lady John, "I 
always saw through Mademoiselle Nardi ; she is 
the most audacious little flirt I ever did see." 

"Oh I I don*t mind her marrying Gerald, if 
that is what she wants," impatiently replied Miss 
Lovell, " but I do think it so selfish to keep all 
the boating to herself. Besides, I always did 
wisli to try my hand at an oar," added Miss Lov- 
ell, raising that mighty limb, her right arm, and 
surveying it and its plump little bit of a hand 
with great complacency. " But it*s all that sly 
*Madame de l'Epine*s doing," she added, " I know 
it is." 

Poor Madame de PEpine I though unconscious 
of Miss Lovelies severe strictures, she had done all 
she could to interfere with this new fancy of Sil- 
via^s ; and on this evening, displeased and alarmed 
at the flirtation — for she did not think it more — 
which was going on between Mr. Lovell and her 
young friend, she resolved to keep her within. 

" I am not very well," she said with perfect 
truth, for she was never well ; " I fear I cannot 
join you." 

Silvia looked blank and disappointed, but she 
also looked so sorry for her friend, and her in- 
quiries were so anxious, that Madame de TEpine 
was a little ashamed of her subterfuge. Her ob- 
ject, however, was obtained. At once Silvia 
stepped out on the balcony and told the gentle- 
men they must go without them, for that Ma- 
dame de PEpine was unwell, and that she would 
remain at home with her. 

On hearing this, Monsieur de TEpine was so 
full of concern for his dear wife that he would 
come up and sit by her side, clasping her hand 
in his. He was so tender and so fond, and so 
confidential too, that Silvia aAer a while left 
them. 

"^heis gone down to the garden," thought 
Josephine, " and my father, who is as innocent 
as a baby, will wander away smoking his pipe, 
and leave her alone with Mr. Lovell. And Mr. 
Lovell, who will never make up his mind to love 
or to marry a woman until he finds one who asks 
him, will stare at her a great deal, and flatter her 
a little, and she will like it, and Charles will be 
wronged, and no one the better or the happier 
for it." 

"I am sorry I gave up the boating," she 
said to her husband after a while; "the air 
might have done me good. Is it too late to 

go?" 

Monsieur de TEpine replied with the greatest 
alacrity that it was not too late, and they went 
down at once to the garden, where matters were 
going on pretty npiuch as Madame de TEpine had 



suspected. The captam had wandered a little 
away with his beloved pipe, Silvia was flitting 
about the flower-garden, and Mr. Lovell was sit- 
ting on a bench looking at her and pulling his 
whiskers in blissful contemplation. He received 
with great equanimity the announcement that Ma- 
dame de I'Epii^e was now eqiial to the boating, but 
smiled when Silvia exclaimed, joyfully : 

" I am sure it will do you good. It is so pleas- 
ant in the boat on the river." 

" We shall go to the island, if you are equal 
to so long an expedition," said the captain, join- 
ing them. 

Madame de PEpine sighed. 

She was equal to any thing, for she felt it with 
keen regret she could prevent nothing. 

Silvia was very merry, and chatted all the 
way. She looked as light-hearted as if such a 
being as Charles Meredith had never existed. 

" Has she ever cared for him ? " thought Ma- 
dame de PE^ine, with sad wonder. 

Not far from the end of the garden, at the 
entrance of the forest, a streamlet sprang from 
beneath some rocks. Cool and dark it flowed 
for a while on its pebbly bed, then, fed by invisi- 
ble tributaries, it suddenly became an impetuous 
little river, which passed through the gloomy for- 
est shade, till, coming out in the open country, it 
spread quietly between green, sedgy banks, and 
watered a fair pastoral land. 

The boat which Mr. Lovell had hired for Sil- 
via's pleasure lay moored in a little creek, near 
which rose the cottage of its owner. 

" And we are going to the island ! " cried Sil- 
via, joyously, as she entered it ; "I like an island 
of all things." 

"So do I," replied the captain. "Robinson 
Crusoe and Sancho Panza always come up to my 
mind wiien I hear the word. Ah ! what a fellow 
that Robinson was ! " 

Silvia questioned ; for, being very ignorant, 
poor little sonl, she had never read, never heard 
of Robinson Crusoe. She was eager and inter- 
rested and full of ardor about Robinson's for- 
tunes ; and Mr. Lovell thought how delightfUl it 
was to have to do with a girl who had read noth- 
ting, as it were, and yet who jvas a lady. 

The evening was calm and fair, and the little 
river looked almost still as a lake in the red and 
yellow light of the setting sun. The poplars on 
its banks nodded gently, looking as if they were 
just ready to fall asleep, said Silvia ; and det^p, 
cool shadows lurked in the rushy nooks on either 
side. Rowed by the men, the boat s^d on swift- 
ly, till a little wooded island, where bir^j^md iJh 
pen trees made a pleasant shade, was reaci 
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This island, when visited, proved to be no 
more than a narrow strip of land, with here and 
there a clump of trees. A lonely cow, who was 
grazing quietly, raised her brown head pn seeing 
them, and, fastening her full, dark eyes on Silvia, 
began lowing very lamentably. Madame de 
TEpine sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
hoping that Silvia would sit by her; but the 
young girl was intent first on the cow, then on 
wild-flowers, which she began gathering; and 
Mr. Lovell after a while joined her. Seeing this. 
Monsieur de I'Epine tenderly sat by his wife's 
side. The captain was walking up and do^n, 
with his hands in his pockets, looking, as he felt, 
the happiest of men. It did not take much to 
make the good captain happy. But just then he 
felt more than usually blest. In the first place, 
he had proved his sagacity in finding out the ex- 
cellence of his son-in-law's scheme concerning 
mineral oil ; and in the second, thanks to that 
scheme and the capital he was embarking in it, 
the captain already saw himself at the head of a 
handsome competency. 

" It stands to reason," thought the captain, 
smoking; "suppose even only ten individuals 
per cent, in all France should choose to bum this 
new oil ; let us reckon the population at thirty 
millions, round numbers — ^viz., three hundred 
thousand consumers, if there be any truth in 
arithmetic. Now, the profits on each consumer 
being say five francs yearly, we have the hand- 
some sum of one million and a half of francs — ^at 
least one or two hundred thousand for my 
share ; or rather for my dear Josephine and her 
children." 

Here Mr. Lovell came back with Silvia, and 
Monsieur de I'Epine immediately left his wife and 
joined his fuihcr-in-law and that gentleman. 

" Well ? " he asked ; " all clear, eh ? " 

" Beautifully clear ! " heartily replied the cap- 
tain ; " eh, Mr. Lovell ? " 

Mr. Lovell answered that it was clear. 

" Well, I do thmk it is," resumed Monsieur 
de I'Epine ; ** clear and sure. Mineral oil is a 
new thing, and there is always a run upon new 
things. Then the supply is unbounded. It flows 
and flows, and pours and pours.'* 

" And never stops," suggested Mr. Lovell. 

" Never," was the cool reply. 

Mr. Lovell did not care to argue the matter. 
When the oil stopped, why, he should stop too, 
and there would be an end to that bore. 

"It gives a bright, clear light,'* continued 
Monsieur de I'Epine ; " it costs very little money 
— ^it is sure to be popular — " 

I tell you, ninety-nine per cent, will bum 
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mineral oil," burst in the captain, striking the 
earth with his cane. 

" No, no, not ninety-nine per cent.," corrected 
his nephew; "but say twenty, perhaps even 
thirty, or thirty-one, or thirty with a fraction, not 
to exaggerate ; but we have not decided yet 
whether we shall or not refine it ourselves." 

" Let us refine it by all means," eagerly cried 
the captain. " It is a grand thing. I have seen 
it done. You have your mineral oil black as ink, 
thick as tar — well, then, you distil it and turn it 
mto clear, pale oil, into lovely wax-candles, into 
naphtha, into — " 

" But don't you Want works and people and 
machinery, and all that sort of thing ? " inter- 
rupted Mr. Lovell, pulling his whiskers. 

" Of course you do— grand works, sir, splen- 
did works, covering acres and acres, with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people about them." 

" Oh ! don't let us have that bore," yawned 
Mr. Lovell ; " we should be sure to get taken in 
by the people, you know. Let us have it ready 
made, or purified, or refined, or whatever it may 
be, from America or Canada, or that sort of 
place, you know." 

The captain looked blank. He longed for the 
works, and the distilling and the smoke, and the 
furnaces ; and also, to be candid, he longed to 
extract from the mineral oil all the profits that 
could possibly be squeezed out of it ; and he 
would certainly have had a battle on this subject, 
if he had not remembered that, as the works 
would probably be in America, his point, if car- 
ried, might again separate his daughter from her 
husband. So he was silent, while his son-in-law, 
who had never argued or insisted on any one 
point in this matter from the beginning, said 
with graceful acquiescence : 

"Mr. Lovell is right. Get it all ready — all 
right. Only thing to be sharp with that Mr. Reed 
who sells the what.d*ye-call*-em-thing to us. Let 
us be sharp, and not taken in, you know," con- 
tinued Monsieur de I'Epine, laying his forefinger 
to his nose and looking knowing. 

They all agreed that they must be sharp, and 
must not be taken in. 

" Sharp fellow, Mr. Reed," continued Monsieur 
de I'Epine, " but I shall look after him. English, 
you know. Have him under English law when I 
want him." 

" Law is a great bore," remarked Mr. Lovell. 

" Requisite," replied the captain, shaking his 
head solemnly, " requisite, sir. No doing with- 
out law in this world of cheats. Well, then, that 
Mr. Reed sends us the oil We receive it at 
Havre." 
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" Shall I go over the calculations again ? " put 
in Monsieur de TEpine, taking out his pocket- 
book. 

" Well, perhaps we had better," eagerly re- 
plied the captain, to whom all this talking of - 
money was sweet and musical as the han^iling of 
napoleons ; and, taking out his pocket-book too, 
he seized his pencil and began reading over, in a 
purring, business voice: "Oil prime cost, so 
much ; oil freight, so much ; oil duty, so much ; 
oil carriage, so much ; oil warehousing, so much ; 
now, my dear boy," he added exuberantly, " if 
you will just give me the figures, I am ready, so 
fire away I " 

" Just so," said Monsieur de PEpine ; and, 
glancing over his pocket-book, he was going to 
enter on the calculations for the hundredth time, 
when Mr. Lovell interfered. 

" Don't, please," he said, languidly, " it is get- 
ting such an awful bore of a thing that mineral 
oil." 

The captain looked blank again, but Monsieur 
de TEpine politely put up his pocket-book. 

" Besides," continued Mr. Lovell, who looked 
ready to yawn, " we have done the calculations 
ever so often, you know." 

"So we have," promptly said Monsieur de 
TEpine, "so we have. Only, if you were not 
quite satisfied — " 

" Oh I dear, yes, quite," interrupted Mr. Lov- 
ell, "it is to be ten, or twenty, or fifteen per 
cent profit, is it not ? Well, then," he added, 
stretching himself with evident weariness, " It is 
all right." 

" Still it would be more satisfactory — " began 
the captain. 

" Oh ! dear no," coolly put in Mr. Lovell, " I 
get muddled when I go too often over these sort 
of things." 

As the calculations had really been gone 
through again and again, and as the captain was 
a most good-natured man, he gave in, ancl put up 
his pocket-book ; but, pursing up his lips, he re- 
marked with a look of much importance : 

"Still we must regularize, Mr. Lovell — we 
must regularize." 

Mr. Lovell raised his eyebrows, and internally 
wondered what new bore was this. 

"Yes," said Monsieui; de TEpine, nodding 
gravely, " we ixfust regularize." 

The two gentlemen explained their meaning. 
There must be more than a verbal agreement be- 
tween them. The law must be called in to fix the 
exact amount of thousands that was to come in 
to each from the expected profits which the min- 
eral oil was to yield. Mr. Lovell, who found the 



chief portion of the re,quisite capital, was to get 
the lion's share in the returns, and do no mote 
than he pleased to do. The captain's savings 
were also invested in this concern, to which be 
brought as well his wide experience of business- 
life, and human nature, and he too was to get 
a large percentage. Instead ofmoney, Monsieur 
de I'Epine contributed " his ideas, zeal, and in- 
telligence." The exact amount he was to have 
in return for these was not yet specified, but it 
was to be something handsome. Now, by regu- 
larizing. Monsieur de I'Epine meant that all these 
matters were to be determined and settled in the 
clearest and especially in the most stringent 
manner. 

" As I am to have the managing of this mat- 
ter," he said, " and the handling of the money, I 
wish to be bound and tied and secured as rigor- 
ously as the law will allow. I beg that no one 
will object, as on this point I am quite deter- 
mined." 

This was said with some asperity, yet Mr. 
Lovell, to do him justice, raised no sort of objec- 
tion to binding his present friends, or the absent 
Mr. Reed, or any one connected with a matter in 
which he risked his money. Silvia's presence bad 
first allured him to the chAteau, but Monsieur de 
PEpine's scheme had attracted him too. He was 
a rich man, yet he had gone through the bore of 
endless calculations and conversations about min- 
eral oil, in order to add to his wealth, and get 
high interest on his money, inst6ad of &, paltry 
two or three, or even five per cent. He was also 
quite willing to go through the other bore of 
regularizing, as they called it, and keeping a firm 
hold on his friend Monsieur de TEpine. So a 
journey to Paris for that purpose was agreed 
forthwith between these three. 

With breathless interest Madame de I'Epine 
had looked at them as they walked up and down 
the sward. She guessed that they were talking 
of the mineral oil, and it was as if she knew that 
in that scheme for making money her own fate 
lay wrapped. She sat on the trunk of the fallen 
tree, her hands clasped on her lap, her eyes 
fastened alternately on the captain, her husband, 
and Mr. Lovell. Oh ! if she could but have per- 
suaded her dear father that by thus striving to 
become a richer man, he would only add to her 
sorrows I If she could have won back her hus- 
band from his unprudent ventures, and convinced 
him of the peace which lies in calm happiness — 
if she could even have said to Mr. Lovell, ** You 
have money enough, seek not for more I '* what 
a relief it would have been ! But she was tongne- 
tied. We all have passed through that dire nc^ 
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cessity of silence or passivity, and wp all know 
how trying it can be. It is one of the hardships 
' of life, unacknowledged, indeed, but none the less 
sad and bitter. 

Inexperience and careless trust guarded Silvia 
from that sorrow. She sat by the side of her 
friend, holding her wild-flowers in her band, and 
' looking at the little riv^r, in which the poplar- 
trees shivered against the fading red of an even- 
ing sky, and Silvia felt vexed and angry with Mr. 
Meredith. He.had only written once to his sis- 
ter since he had left, and she was convinced that 
he had done this to punish her. She did not care 
about Monsieur de TEpine and mineral oil and 
Mr. Lovell, and she did not suspect that either 
mineral oil or they could have any influence over 
her destiny and Mr. Meredith's affections. 

So we pass through life, looking at remote 
evils, and never seeing those close at hand, 
which, though unheeded, are to be so disastrous. 

"If I get my twenty thousand pounds," 
jithought Silvia, whose heart felt very full this 
evening, though she looked so careless, " I shall 
go.back to Italy, and settle there with Dom Sa- 
bino and his sister in Sorrento. I will not stay 
here, to be taken up and put by again at Mr. 
Meredith's caprice. I will not ! " 

" Are yoij chiU, my dear ? " asked the cap- 
tain, coming up to his daughter. " Shall we go 
home ? " 

" Yes," she quietly replied, " let us go home, 
if you please." 

They entered the boat again, and it was when 
it glided softly on the still waters, that the cap- 
tain, clearing his throat with a little cough, said 
with an assumption of easy carelessness, which 
sat very ill upou him : 

"We are all three going to Paris to-morrow, 
ladies : have you any commands for us ? " 

"You are going, Louis?" said Madame de 
TEpine, and her voice seemed choking with tears 
as she addressed her husband. 

"For a few days, my love," he coolly an- 
swered. 

Silvia turned to Mr. Lovell, and looked at him 
with such surprise, that he felt bound to say 
something. He accordingly muttered that it was 
a great bore, but that they must regularize. 

" And when we have all regularized, we shall 
all come back," gayly said the captam. 

Madame de PEpme said nothing, and Silvia, 
tossing her flowers in the water, pouted. She did 
not care for Mr. Lovell any more than for the 
flowers she had thus thrown away, but she did 
not want Mr. Lovell to go to Paris. His admira- 
tion amused her, and she began to think very 



poorly of Monsieur de PEpine, and to look on the 
mineral-oil scheme with an unfriendly pye. 

After a while Madame de PEpine spoke : 

" I suppose it is too late for me to interfere," 
she said, sadly, " and yet I cannot help doing so. 
It seems to me such a pity, my dear father, that 
you should wish to become rich. Money brings 
a world of cares, and we have plenty, more than 
enough." 

" More than enough ! " indignantly interrupted 
the captain ; " and if you should have a family — 
a large family ? " he emphatically added. " Why, 
my aunt was ten years childless, and then had a 
bady every year for seven years running ; and her 
husband, who had calculated that they had plenty 
to live upon, was obliged to go into business." 

" And thus he lost all he bad. Pray remem- 
ber that." 

" And why did he lose it ? Because not hav- 
ing provided beforehand for these seven babies, 
he was imprudent and speculated rashly," re- 
torted the prudent captain. "Therefore do I 
take it in time." 

Madame de PEpine was silenced, and, indeed, 
spoke no more till they left the boat. Mr. Lovell 
parted from them in the forest. 

" Good-by, Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, with 
something like tenderness in his voice, atid de- 
taming her while Madame de PEpine walked on. 
" I shall not see you again before we leave." 

" Oh ! good-by, Mr. Lovell," she composedly 
answered ; " a pleasant journey to you." 

And with a careless nod she went on, nor once ■ 
looked back. 

The moon had risen, and lit the path with a 
soft, faint light. The air was mild, and the night,^ 
serene ; but Silvia was too much elated at having 
proved her indifference to Mr. Lovell, to heed its 
beauty. She walked on briskly, and was soon by 
Madame de PEpine's side. She found her stand- 
ing near a tree, leaning against it and moaning 
like one in pain. 

" Josephine, what is it ? " cried Silvia, sobered 
at once. 

" I shall never see him again," said Madame 
de PEpine, with a passion very unusual in her — 
" never, never ! " 

Silvia was too much dismayed to speak ; she 
had no time to do so, moreover, for the captain 
and his nephew were coming, and Madame de 
PEpine, suddenly recovering her calmness, went 
on. She complained of headache on reaching the 
ch&teau, and at once retired to her own apart- 
ment. Silvia, not caring to trouble the gentle- 
men with her company, yet feeling unable to hold 
her tongue, went up to Mrs. Groom's room. She . 
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found Mrs. Groom sewiug near a little round 
table, on which her lamp stood ; ihe window was 
open ; the moon hung above the forest-trees, and 
a distant nightingale was warbling very sweetly ; 
but Silvia felt disturbed and unhappy. 

" Mrs. Groom," she said, throwing herself in 
a chair and looking gloomy, ^* I am afraid that, 
spite his white teeth and his pleasant laugh, a 
certain gentleman is not good." 

" Oh ! you have found it out, have you ? " 
ironically replied Mrs. Groom, sewing on. 

" 1 have been finding it out these ten days," 
sententiously rejoined Silvia. " At first the bot- 
tle was full—oh I so full ; then some of the wine 
oozed out ; then more, and to-night, Mrs. Groom, 
the bottle is quite empty." 

"When is be going ? " asked Mrs. Groom. 

" How do yon know that he is going ? " cried 
Silvia, startled. 

Pity not unmixed with contempt appeared on 
Mrs. Groom's brown face. 

" Don't I know him, the white-toothed ras- 
cal ? " she answered ; " don't I know how and 
why he brought that Mr. Lovell here ? — and don't 
you, mamzelle ? " 

Silvia heard her in sudden dismay. Small 
signs and tokens came back with a significance 
unheeded till then. In a moment she seemed to 
see, as in a mirror, how she had been made sub- 
servient to Monsieur de I'Epine's designs. 

" I detest him I " she cried, turning crimson 
and half-starting from her chair. 

" Do you, mamzelle ? Well, don't fret. If he 
goes away, you will not see him again in a hurry." 

Silvia sank back in her chair and was silent. 
She looked at the housekeeper, on whose brown 
face the light from the lamp shone, and who was 
working steadily by its quiet flame, at the old- 
fashioned, precise, yet comfortable furniture 
around her, and she felt angry with Mrs. Groom 
for being able to see such bitter, unpleasant 
truths, and with Mrs. Groom's room for being so 
heartless and matter-of-fact. She was angry with 
Monsieur de I'Epine, too, and still more angry, if 
she had but known it, with life. It is depressing 
to the young to think of such things as treachery 
and feigned love. These are more dreary to them 
than to older journeyers along the path of life. 
Their elders submit, if not with a good grace, at 
least resignedly, for they have got used to pay 
that sad reckoning at many an inn. So when Sil- 
via almost passionately said, " I shall never be- 
lieve in any one again ! " Mrs. Groom answered, 
very coolly, " Won't you, mamzelle ? " And Mrs. 
Groom had her own thoughts, and brooded over 
the misdeeds of her Philip, " Whom I made so 



much of, and who has turned out so ill," thou^t 
Mrs. Groom, with a sore and heavy heart. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Great was Lady John's surprise and indig- 
nation when, with that word which explains noth- 
ing, "business," Mr. Lovell informed her lady- 
ship, on joining her and her friends that same 
evening, that he was going to Paris early the 
next morning. 

" Oh ! indeed," exclaimed Lady John, looking 
extremely black; while Miss George Lovell 
stared at her cousin in mute dismay. 

" What shall I bring you, Georgie ? " he asked 
rather kmdly, " chocolate ? " 

"I am afraid X have oufgrown chocolate," 
was the despondent reply. " I seem to outgrow 
every thing. Besides, where's the use of choco- 
late when one can never have one's own way ? " 
she added, with a gloomy reference to the boat- 
ing, which Mr. Lovell ignored. But, spite her 
masculine propensities. Miss Georgie had a sweet 
tooth, so, before the evening was over, she sidled 
up to her cousin, and said, confidentially : 

"Do as you like about the chocolate, you 
know." 

But no chocolate, even if Mr. Lovell had 
offered to bring her any, could have appeased 
Lady John's displeasure. " Business ! " she said 
to Professor Smith, " and what business can Hr. 
Lovell have ? Then you know that though, when 
he does come, he never knows when to go away, 
yet, when he is gone, there is no getting him 
back. That Monsieur de I'Epine is at the bottom 
of it all. I detest him I " she added, Tehement- 
ly ; " and I am the more vexed about it that Ada 
is coming." 

Professor Smith attempted consolation; but 
Lady Jobn would not be comforted. 

" You know that all my rooms are empty," 
she said, in the tone of an injured hoteUkeeper. 
"Mr. Enfield is going, Mr. Lovell is gone, and 
who is coming, save Ada-?" So great and bo 
visible was her ladyship's annoyance at Mr. Lor* 
ell's departure, and indeed for several days after 
it, that all Mrs. Barton's sympathy was roused, 
and she went about the house pitying Lady Jobs. 
" It was so good and hospitable of her to take it 
so. But hospitality was quite a feature in her 
character. A beautiful character, a lovely cha^ 
acter-<-50 unselfish, so amiable. It really was a 
pity that poor dear Lady John should be tried 
so. 
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not always blind and unkind, provided for Lady 
John^s comfort which neither she nor her friends 
expected. They were all sitting in the draw- 
ing-room a week after Mr. Loveirs departure ; 
Miss Lovell was curled up in a comer of the 
sofa, nibbling some pastilles de chocolcU, which 
had come that morning with a kind little note 
from her cousin, promising a further supply ; but, 
though the pastilles were delicious. Miss Lovell 
felt cross. In the first place, she found Lady 
John and her friends " slow ; " in the second, she 
was put out because, having called on Silvia 
twice that day, in order to persuade her into 
having some independent boating of their own, 
she had neither time found her within; and 
thirdly, Miss Lovell was annoyed becauflb Lady 
John, Professor Smith, Mrs. Barton, and Mr. En- 
field, were now playing whist, which she, Miss 
Lovell, abominated. 

The whist-table, however, was rather stormy. 
Mr. Enfield and Mrs. Barton had all the trumps, 
and Lady John held a very bad hand. This added 
to her wrath against the absent Mr. Lovell, which 
Professor Smith's bad play raised to a climax. 
How could he lead spades when he knew she had 
neither trumps nor spades ? In vain Professor 
Smith protested " that he did not know." Lady 
John dropped her eyelids at him, and declared it 
w as too bad of Mr. Lovell to go away so. 

" jffe knows I could have had an African trav- 
eller if he had not agreed to stay," said Lady 
John ; ** and now of course I must do without. 
I have a particular liking for African travellers," 
she continued, warming with a sense of her 
wrongs. " I have already had two who were the 
most amusing creatures, and it is really too bad 
of Mr. Lovell — ^much too bad." 

" I feel sure Mr. Lovell will soon come back," 
began Professor Smith. 

"Well, but you need not have led spades, 
when you knew I had neither spades nor trumps," 
was Lady John's very unexpected rejoinder to 
this consolatory speech. 

There is no knowing how Professor Smith 
would have met this home thrust, if a discreet, 
tap at the door, followed by the appearance of 
Parker, Lady John's decorous English man-ser- 
vant, had not put an end to the conversation. 

Parker's looks were wild and scared, and his 
speech was confused and broken. 

"Did Lady John, did her ladyship know? 
He thought he would come and tell her ladyship 
in case she did not know." 

"Know what?" impatiently asked his mis- 
tress. 

" Oh 1 nothing particular. Only he thought 



her ladyship would like to know that the ladies 
at the * chatow '■ were safe, and that the ' chatow ' 
was all in a blaze of fire." 

Here was a godsend for Lady John. Spades 
led when she had none, Mr. Lovell's desertion, 
and the loss of the African traveller, were forgot- 
ten in this new prize. Such a chance as the burn- 
ing down of a friend's house is a rare one in a 
country life. 

Lady John rose, all eagerness and excitement ; 
Miss Lovell threw away tbe pastilles, and jumped 
ofif t^e sofa, and in a moment the whist-table 
was deserted. 

" Are the engines come ? " cried Mr. Enfield ; 
" shall I run for the engines ? " 

" I say, Lady John, we shall bring them all 
home, you know ! '* eagerly put in Miss Lovell, 
delighted at the idea of having some company. 

What Professor Smith and Mrs. Barton said 
has not been recorded, for the imperative voice 
of Lady John, ordering Parker to attend her 
forthwith with a lantern, drowned every sound. 
In a few minutes they were all ready, and Lady 
John rushed ofif to the scene of the catastrophe 
in the highest glee and good-humor, followed by 
her friends. 

" I am very sorry for poor Madame de I'Epine," 
said Lady John, tripping along the dark road, 
"but she is insured, of course, and since the 
chateau was to be burned down, I am very glad I 
can see it. Would you believe. Professor Smith, 
that I never did see a real, good, genuine fire I" 

Professor Smith expressed himself happy to 
think that so unfortunate a vacuum in Lady 
John's experience was going to be supplied ; and 
the ominous redness which appeared in the sky, 
left no doubt that the fire which was consuming 
Madame de TEpine's home was a very genuine 
fire indeed. 

Long before they reached the ch&teau, Par- 
ker's lantern had become useless. When they 
entered the village street they found it lit as in 
broad day; but silent and deserted. The little 
gray church was now blood-red, and looked as un- 
earthly as a church in a ghost-story. Even the 
front of Jean Yarot's gloomy inn was bright and 
clear, and Lady John could see Madame Yarot 
standing on the threshold of the door, with a 
scared aspect. 

" Where is Jean Yarot ? " asked Lady John, 
stopping short. 

" Oh ! he has been gone weeks," eagerly re- 
plied Madeleine, " weeks. Ton know it began in 
the kitchen," she added, earnestly ; " it is acci- 
dent — ^nothing but accident." 
• " My goodness ! " cried Lady John to Professor 
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Smith, ^* if it were not accident ! And of course 
it is not ! '* she added, triumphantly, '* of course 
some one must have set fire to the ch&teau on 
purpose." 

Before the professor could suggest a doubt, a 
bright tongue of flame which shot up in the sky 
chafed the current of Lady John's thoughts. 

'* Bless me ! " she cried, in sudden alarm, ^* do 
make haste, Professor Smith, or we shall be 
late ! " 

The fire was at its height when they reached 
the chAteau, and the sight which met them when 
they turned the comer of the path, and came in 
front of the burning pile, was a grand one in- 
deed. Before them rose a sheet of fire, with here 
and there a glimpse of stone wall, and a dark 
gap of window. Every tree, every shrub, every 
blade of grass, was distinctly visible in the lurid 
light which shone in the upturned faces of the 
crowd. 

The curd was there in his black cossack, and 
the maire had thought proper to put on his tri- 
color scarf. The firemen were fiitting to and fro 
with their shining helmets, for they had brought 
to bear the might of their little engine on the 
blazing mass. 

Madame de TEpine, Silvia, Mrs. Groom, and 
the female servants, stood in a group apart. 
Near them was a confused heap of such furniture 
as had already been rescued from the flames, and 
which men were removing to the farm. Miss 
Georgie Lovell clapped her hands in great glee. 

" Now, isn't that fun ? " she said, candidly, 
and at once she joined the firemen. *^ You just 
turn your squirt this way, will you ? " she said, 
authoritatively. ** Don't you see the worst of 
the fire is here, not there f '' 

One of the firemen turned round and looked 
at her in prolonged amazement 

"Jlfa /ot/" he exclaimed, "I thought our 
captain's voice was cracked till I saw the petti- 
coats. Take care our squirt does not water you, 
mademoiselle." 

" And I say — " began Miss Lovell. 

" My dear child," gently said the cur6, " you 
are in the way." 

Miss Lovell was going to make a tart answer, 
when the captain of the firemen, who was a rough 
peasant, uttered a rollmg French oath, with plenty 
of rr's in it, and takmg her under the arms, lifted 
her up, and carried her away in a twinkling. 

" Now, little girl," he said, puttmg her down 
near the group of her friends, '* the next time 
you come near my men I shall kiss you." 

Miss Lovell, in a great rage at this treatment, 
flew to the maire. 



^i Monsieur Laurent," she said, " that fireman 
is • wretch I " 

*' Lideed ! May I ask how so ? " replied Mon- 
sieur Laurent, with a smile. 

He listened to her breathless account of the 
transaction, smiled again at the captain's threat, 
then, smoothing his own silky mustache, said 
blandly : *' The captain does not shaye eyery day, 
mademoiselle— better keep out of his way." 

And, with a graceful wave of his hand, lie 
went back to the fire. Thus left to smooth her 
ruffled feathers as beet she might, Miss Georgie 
LoyeU, not being allowed to direct the firemen, 
or display her universal genius in that way, at 
last joined Madame de I'Epine and Silvia. She 
found Lady John pressing them eagerly to take 
refuge with her that very night. 

'*How can you go to the farm," she said, 
positively, ** when it is crammed with furniture ? 
You must come to us. Mr. Lovell is gone, Mr. 
Enfield talks of going : we have plenty of room." 
" You are yery kind," answered Hadame de 
I'Epine, with evident hesitation ; *' but all is not 
over. Another engine has been sent for, and if 
it comes in time the left wing of the ch&teau can 
still be saved — for, as you see, it has escaped as 
yet'» 

'*So it has,'' rephed Lady John, somewhat 
disappointed ; for, as she said later, ^* of course, 
if the left wing had been burning too, the fire 
would have been so much finer." 

But that gratification was denied to Ladv 
John. Mr. Enfield, all zeal and ardor, now 
rushed up to her with the tidings that the second 
engine was coming at full gallop. 

*'Is it? Well, Mr. Enfield, have jon been 
making an engine of yourself, that you are so 
wet ? " asked Lady John, crossly. 

** Oh ] Professor Smith and I have been work- 
ing yery hard indeed ; but he is hora de cofkbatf I 
believe." 

Lady John's keen eyes soon detected tin 
poor professor, who sat on a heap of atonn, 
wiping his moist brow. 

'^Well, Professor Smith," she exclaimed, 
going up to him, ** in what pie have joa been 
putting your finger now ? Will you tell me why 
you are all wet, sir ? " 

"I was pressed. Did you not miss me! I 
was pressed at once. However, the maire, see- 
ing the state I was in, kindly released me." 

*' And where is Miss Lovell ? Has she been 
pressed too ? I declare if she is not with iH 
these men handing pails of water ! — Georgie, Mibb 
Lovell, will you come here?" 

But Miss Lovell, who was a volunteer, wai 
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too much charmed with her present occupation 
to rellnqoisb it at Lady John's command. Keep- 
ing at a safe distance from the captain, she had 
joined a knot of stout peasant-women and young 
men, and was one of the links in the chain; as it 
is called. The work was going on bravely now. 
The second engine had come up and been wel- 
comed with a shout of triumph. It was at once 
set in motion, and pails of water destined to feed 
it flew from hand to hand, while the black, ser- 
pent-like hose roared and hissed against the 
flames. 

** Very fine ! very grand indeed " said Pro- 
fessor Smith. " And I think, Lady John — ^" 

*^ Lady John is gone for Miss Lovell,'* said 
Mr. Enfield. '* Perhaps she can't find her. She 
seems to have vanished somewhere. I think I 
had better go and look for her — eh, Professor 
Smith ? " 

Off he flew, while Mrs. Barton joined the pro- 
fessor. 

^^ Fortitude, like Madame de I'Epine's, /never 
witnessed," she exclaimed; ^Mt is heroic, Pro- 
fessor Smith — ^it is grand ! I enjoyed it a great 
deal more than the fire, I assure you. I dote on 
character. That is why I donH care for sen- 
sational works, in which character is sacrificed to 
incident, you know." 

Now, however much the professor might agree 
with Mrs. Barton in the abstract, incident, as 
shown in the fire, was a good deal more interest- 
ing to him just then, though undeniably sensa- 
Uonal, than Madame de I'Epine's fortitude. Nay, 
be was even provoked with Mrs. Barton, who 
consistently turned her back on the fire, but very 
perversely hindered his view. 

" That woman is a bore," he thought, mov- 
ing on one side, while Mrs. Barton, happily un- 
conscious of his secret thoughts, went on with 
, unabated fluency, convinced that she was charm- 
ing her hearer. 

In the mean while, Lady John had not been 
idle. She had rescued Miss Lovell, and borne 
her away, and persuaded Madame de I'Epine iito 
accepting her hospitable ofier. 

** Then do come at once," said Lady John. 
" Georgie is wet through, and it is getting very 
chill," she added with a little shiver. 

"Pray do not wait for me," said Madame de 
I'Epine, quietly. " I am too weak to be of any 
help here, but I cannot leave this spot while 
these brave men are risking life and limb to save 
my property." 

" But you can be of no use, you know," said 
Lady John, who was already tired of the fire. " I 
must go in on account of Miss Lovell ; the pro- 



fessor, too, has made a mess of himself. But I 
shall come back for you directly." 

Madame de I'Epine raised a protest, but her 
friend was already gone. Keeping a firm hold 
of Miss Georgie Lovell, who cast as many reluc- 
tant looks behind as any Eurydice, Lady John 
tripped away, taking up Professor Smith on the 
road. Mr. Enfield, having found a new field for 
his energies, had rushed on, first to order 
" warm baths for every one ; " and Mrs. Barton, 
having enough, no doubt, of Madame de I'Epine's 
fortitude, had turned her powers of admiration 
in another direction. 

All this time Silvia bad not uttered one word. 
She had had her exclamations of dismay and 
wonder when the fire first broke out ; but once 
the evil was found to be almost hopeless, she had^ 
stood and looked on, and the light of the flames, 
which shone across her silent face, showed it in 
that settled gravity which seems as natural to 
the Italian countenance as its smiles. The pres- 
ence of Lady John and her friends left her un- 
moved, and did not rouse her from her mute con- 
templation. She watched the flames, the lurid 
sky, the clouds of fierce smoke, the flickering 
light which shone for miles around, and still she 
spoke not. The burning down of that house 
which had given her friendly shelter for so many 
weeks, had sobered her utterly. It seemed as if 
these devouring flames were consuming with 
them a portion of her life; as if happy dayff, 
bright mornings, delightful evenings^ had perished 
with these walls, which had divided them from 
the outer world. 

" They may rebuild theliouse," she thought, 
'*but it will never again be to me what it has 
been." 

A sudden exclamation of Madame de I'Epine 
roused her from her meditatl-e mood. She turned 
round and saw her embracing Mr. Meredith. 

" Oh PCharies, Charles I " she cried, in min-^ 
g!ed joy and sorrow, ** how glad I am to see you, 
but what a welcome for your return ! " 

Mr. Meredith kissed his sister, and greeted 
Silvia courteously. 

" I thought the disaster greater than it is," 
he said, looking calmly at the flames. " I trust 
neither you nor Mademoiselle Nardi felt too much 
frightened." 

" No ; luckily the fire began early." 

" Its fury will soon be over," remarked Mr. 
Meredith after a while. ** I am glad to find you 
so composed, Josephine." 

He left them as he Bpoke^ and went up to the 
maire and the cur6| who had discreetly kept 
aloof. Then the three joined the captain of the 
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firemen. The scene was no longer now what 
it had been. The blackened walls of the cha- 
teau were beginning to appear from behind the 
sheet of flame. The sky was darkening, and the 
declining moon lit the smoking ruins, on which 
water still continued to pour. But the *^ chain '' 
had thinned ; many zealous laborers had gone to 
their homes, wearied with their labor. , Some of 
the firemen stood in a gronp, resting and partak- 
ing of the refreshments which Madame de I'Epine 
had ordered for them — the rest worked on ; but 
as the strength and rage of the fire had lessened, 
so the eagerness to conqner and stifle it had di- 
minished notably. 

Before he took any active part in what was 
doing, or yet remained to be done, Hr. Meredith 
probably wished to make a few inquiries ; for he 
was deep in conversation with the captain of the 
firemen, when Silvia's voice said behind him : 

« Mr. Meredith ! » 

He looked round quickly, and, as it seemed 
to Silvia even then, with a flash of gladness in 
his eyes. 

She came with a message — ^liis sister wanted 
him, and was too tired to rise. 

" Come at once — ^with m^r-" added Silvia in 
English, " I must speak to you." 

And he went at once, as she asked. 

Mr. Meredith could not know how great a 
change there was in Silvia since his return, but 
the change was there. The grave composure 
with which she had looked on at the catastrophe 
was gone. Her cheeks were flushed, her looks 
were troubled, her lips quivered. 

" Was it an accident ? " she whispered. 

" You mean the fire ? There is no doubt 
about it." 

" You do not think that — that — ^man had any 
hand in it ? " 

Mr. Meredith looked at her in grave sur- 
prise. 

" Did not my step-father tell you ? " he asked. 

" Then it is true," replied Silvia, with a sigh 
of relief; " thank God I" 

Mr. Meredith did not seem to mind her. The 
fears she betrayed for his safety, the relief she 
could not hide when she learned that the danger 
she dreaded was over forever, seemed to pass alike 
unheeded by him. He looked strangely absent, 
considering how great a catastrophe marked his 
return, and only saying, " There is no doubt the 
fire was accidental," he joined his sister. 

"Lady John has kindly oJBfered to receive 
us," began Madame de TEpine, " but — ^^ 

"Surely you do not hesitate about accept- 
ing," he interrupted, with some eagerness. 



Madame de I'Epine looked at Silvia with evi. 
dent doubt and hesitation, and Silvia understood 
the appeal, for she blushed and smiled. 

"Where you go I go," she said, with her 
childish solemnity of manner, " and what you 
like best so do I like it also." 

" Then I think we had better go now, ma'am," 
unceremoniously said Mrs. Groom. 

** Yes, let us go," replied her mistress, rising 
and taking her arm. 

Silvia changed color and stood still with sur- 
prise, for she saw Mr. Meredith turning away. 
He was not accompanying them. Natural as it 
was that he should stay behind, she could not 
help, when Madame de I'Epine had gone on a 
few steps, turning back to him, saying : 

" Do you not come ? " 

He did not look surprised at so unreasonable 
a question. He only said in that absent way 
which had already seemed so strange to her : 

" No, not yet, at least. Good-evening, Made- 
moiselle Nardi. You look pale ; pray try and 
have some rest." 

His voice was kind again, his look was firiend- 
ly once more, and lingered a moment upon her. 
Then he was gone, and Silvia, hurt and discon- 
certed, went on to join her friend. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

When, after being duly received by Lady 
John, Silvia and Madame de I'Epine retired to 
rest, Mademoiselle Nardi found that her old room 
had been assigned to her once more. She could 
not help saying, as she glanced toward the bronze 
sphinx : 

" I did not think that lady should ever see 
me here again." 

Madame de I'Epine, who had entered the 
room with her to see that she was comfortable, 
replied quickly : 

" I trust she shall not see you here long, Silvia 
mia, I hope we shall soon be all once more in 
Saint R6my. Charles has arrived, and I trust 
my dear father will soon come back." 

" She does not speak of her husband," 
thought Silvia. 

Sympathy is not always best spoken, at least 
not always best expressed in speech. There are 
perfumes too subtle to be poured out, and this 
is one. Silvia forgetting for a while her own 
trouble, twined her arms around the neck of her 
friend. She laid her fresh young cheek to Jos^ 
phine's, already faded before its time, and begin 
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telliDg her little funny stories about the firemen 
and "Mias Lovell, and Lady John, which she had 
seen, spite her gravity, and thus succeeded in 
making her smile. 

"Why, how did you see all this?" asked 
Josephine, wondering. 

"When I set forth in my travels," replied 
Silvia, " I applied to a fairy for a gift, and she 
answered me thus: VUse thine eyes — use thine 
eyes.' And so I do use mine eyes." 

Madame de FEpine looked at her wistfully. 

" I wish some fairy would give me a spell to 
keep you, Silvia. I always fear you will slip out 
of my hands some day." 

" Madame," siud Mrs. Groom, putting in her 
head at the door, "you were very tired, and 
there you are standing on your poor legs all this 
time." 

** Very true," sighed her mistress. " Good- 
night, Silvia mia, God bless you ! " 

" Mrs. Groom did well to come in," thought 
Silvia, as the door closed upon them. "I know 
what Josephine means; but where is the use of 
it all ? DonH I see that he does not care about 
me now ? " 

She opened her window, and looked out. She 
oould only see the sky, a few late stars, and the 
summits of tall, ghost-like trees, as calm and still 
as if they, too, shared the universal rest. What 
does Nature care for man's troubles ? Some such 
resentful thought came to Silvia as, after a while, 
she closed the window again, and tried to sleep. 
In vain ! Madame de PEpine's words had stirred 
the very depths of her heart. She felt disturbed, 
restless, and unhappy, and tossed to and fro 
through the long weary night. At length, as 
dawn came, she fell into a troubled sleep. 

It was day when she woke, and saw Mrs. 
Groom standing at the foot of the bed looking 
at her very attentively. Silvia's first recollection 
was of the fire. 

" Is it out ? " she cried. 

" Quite out But what has ailed you all this 
blessed night, marazelle? Madame de PEpine 
came in three times, and you were moaning and 
crying, and you have been talking ever since I 
came and sat here." 

" Did I not hear Mr. Meredith's voice ? " asked 
Silvia, very suddenly. " Surely I heard him talk- 
ing to Josephine at the door a while ago ! " 

" Did you ? " hesitatingly replied Mrs. Groom. 

" I did ! " cried Silvia, with a sudden suspicion 
of something, though of what she could not tell. 
" I heard him as plainly as I hear you. What is 
it, Mrs. Groom?" 

•* What is what, mamzelle ? " 



" What has happened ? — ^what brought him ? " 

" I am no hand at story-telling,'' replied Mrs. 
Groom, after a moment's pause. "Mr. Meredith 
came to take his 'Sister away." 

" Where to ? " asked Silvia, impetuously, and 
getting up to dress — " where are they gone ? — 
why did they leave me behind ? — where are they 
gone ? " she asked again, hurrying on her clothes. 

" To Paris, where the poor captain has had a 
fit," answered Mrs. Groom, rather sternly. 

Silvia remained mute with amazement and 
grief on hearing the dreary news. Mrs. Groom 
continued : 

" Who gave him the fit ? Never mind. It is . 
no business of mine ; but a fit he has." 

"And why did they not take me?" asked 
Silvia with tears in her eyes. " Why am I left 
behind ? " 

"Why am I left behind?" retorted Mrs. 
Groom. " Perhaps, mamzelle, if you think over 
it, you will find it out. I suspect some one has 
been behaving very badly, and breaking the poor 
captain's heart — I suspect that, having a fit, he 
talks too much, and maybe says that which his 
poor daughter had rather no one — ^not even you, 
mamzelle — should hear." 

" But why am I left here in this house ? " 
cried Silvia, crimson with indignation. "I will 
not stay here. I know it was a plot of ,Mr. Mere- 
dith's to bring us here. He knew it all last 
night." 

" Of course he did," replied Mrs. Groom, " and 
so did I ; and I told him it would just kill my 
dear young lady not to have two or three hours' 
rest. Glad enough he was to have you both safe 
here, getting a little sleep. And, of course, it was 
a great comfort to leave you here with Lady John 
to take care of you." 

" Mr. Meredith is too considerate," cried Sil- 
via, much exasperated, " but I will not stay here." 

" They are all alike," philosophically remarked 
Mrs. Groom. " They will have their own way, 
whatever your own grief or trouble may b«." 

" I shall go and stay at the farm," continued 
Silvia, wholly unmoved. 

" Madame de I'Epine bade me give you this," 
said Mrs. Groom, handing her a note, which she 
had kept as a last resource. 

Silvia took it and read : 

" Silvia mia, my heart is broken. Do not be 
angry if I leave you behind. I shall bring my 
father back in a day or two, at the latest ; and 
my lot is so hard — ^so very hard ! Pray for your 
own Josephine." 

" I am not angry," said Silvia, much molli- 
fied ; " but I shall go and stay at the farm." 
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Mrs. Groom fairly lost patience. 

^* Mr. Meredith is expected back at the farm 
this evening or to-morrow," she said, dryly ; " if 
you wish to go after that, mamzelle, why, you 
may, that is all I have to sAy." 

Thus defeated, Silvia was silent; but only 
jnide prevented her tears from falling. 

"Shall I help you to dress?" asked Mrs. 
Groom, who chose to be blind. 

" No, thank you. It is early yet. I shall try 
to sleep again.^' 

She walked back to the bed, threw herself 
upon it, nearly dressed as she was, and turned 
her face to the wall ; while Mrs. Groom lightly 
stepped across the floor and closed the door 
softly. 

" It was he who made his sister leave me be- 
hind," thought Silvia, with a swelling heart ; " I 
know it. I heard him saymg, * Let her sleep.' I 
thought I was dreaming, but now I know I was 
not. It was his doing. Why should I not have 
gone with them and seen the poor captain ? Do 
I not love him, and does he not like me ? Why 
was I left behind, while I was asleep, like a child 
whom one must not waken to trouble ? " 

She cried at the thought. The sense of lone- 
liness and desertion was very strong upon her, 
and the conviction that all this was Mr. Mere- 
dith's doing, made it still harder to bear. Silvia 
was somewhat jealous and exacting. Worldly 
wisdom, prudence, she held as naught when feel- 
ing was at stake. Since Mr. Meredith could urge 
his sister to leave her behind, why, he did not 
care for her, he had never cared for her, and all 
was over between them forever. Less than for- 
ever would not have satisfied Silvia in her present 
mood. At length she roused herself. She was 
proud, and pride can do good service sometimes. 
So she checked her tears, stifled her sobs, rose 
and dressed herself, resolved to bear this trial and 
to defy it. 

" I know you are up. May I come in ? " said 
a voicf^outside tJie door, while a hand tried the 
lock. 

Almost before Silvia could say " Yes," for she 
had recognized Mrs. Barton's voice, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Barton entered the room. 

" What a brave young creature you must be," 
she said, admiringly, '* to be up and dressed after 
such a night ! And then the poor captain, to 
crown all. Poor Madame de PEpine was so loath 
to go without you. But dear Lady John said she 
would take such care of you. Lady John is very 
anxious to make her peace with you, Mademoi- 
selle Nardi." 

Silvia knit her smooth eyebrows in a way 




that boded no good to Lady John's hopes of re- 
newed amity. 

" I never forget, Mrs. Barton," she said, with 
childish solemnity; "either good or evil; but 
I am Lady John's guest — ^" 

Here Lady John herself, asking for admit- 
tance through her mud, interrupted the conver- 
sation. Lady John, who came in in the most 
charming morning dress of pink and white 
stripes, looking extremely pretty, was .herself 
the very best argument in her own cause. Lady 
John was both condoling and gracious. She was 
so sorry for the dear captain ; but then what a 
comfort to think that the fire was out, that the 
left wing of the ch&teau was quite safe, and that 
the whole building was not so much injure^ ^ 
had been thoujght ! " I even understand tlutt ti)f ' 
captain can be brought home very sooa^^ 
tinned Lady John. " What can have |^v<vi' 
that fit ? Do you know, Mademoiselle 
she added, turning upon her with saditai ' 
disguised curiosity. ^ ,. . 

" I know nothing. Lady John,^ Mplied Silvia, 
with some bitterness. "Mada^ie^de TEpinewent 
away while I was asleep." 

" And then there's Professor Smith laid iq> 
with such a cold," resumed Lady John, ig;noii])g 
Silvia's answer; "and Miss Lovell toou Of 
course it was no more than I expected after the 
extraordinary manner in which they both be* 
haved." 

"Now, Lady John," said Mrs. Barton, "I 
have got such good news for you. I heard the 
dear professor telling Parker he felt equal to 
coming down." 

" He must not ! — ^he shall not I " cried Lady 
John, hastily. — ^" Mademoiselle Nardi, excuse me, 
I really must see to that." 

" Such a heart," said Mrs. Barton, watching 
the retreating motion of Lady John's pink aad 
white skirt. "Lady John is all heart. Made* 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia did not answer. She knew that Mrs. 
Barton was going to bore her, but she had net 
heart or spirit to defend herself. So when Mia 
Barton indulged in the praises of the whole 
household, from Lady John down to Parker, she 
listened with a pathetic resignation, till saddenlj 
the good lady launched into a new theme. Adi 
Gray was coming, and Mrs. Barton bamed in> 
cense beforehand at her shrine. 

" Such a sweet creature I " she said, diyanuly. 
" Such dove-like eyes, as Mr. Meredidi used to 
say." 

"Indeed!" echoed Silvia, whose dark eyeii 
flashed like tliose of a young hawk; then soorn* 
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ing to be jealous, she added more graciously : 
** Miss Gray is very lovely and very amiable.^' 

** Amiable I She is heavenly, my dear I but I 
wish she would make up her mind. It is not fair 
to keep two such men dangling so I '* 

" What men ? " asked Silvia, sharply. 

'*Why, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Lovell, who 
have both been after her so long.'* 

Silvia heard her like one transfixed. Could 
that be ? Was it possible ? Was that the key 
to every mystery ? She longed to know more, to 
question Mrs. Barton, but again pride stepped in 
and bade her be silent. Perhaps she hoped that 
Mrs. Barton would speak without bdng ques- 
tioned ; but, if so, she was disappointed. Mrs. 
Barton was fond of tangents, and a loye-afl&ir 
t. of her own youth acting as tangent^ now took her 
41^ far away from Mr. Meredith and Ada Gray, 
*4|ftt Silvia got very weary, till Mrs. Barton luckily 
diMOfvered she was not dressed, and went back to 
her own room. 

^ BuVif he cared for Ada Gray, why did he 
care for me^ '' asked Silvia of her own thoughts; 
and the reply ft^ so far soothing, that when 
Mrs. Groom came in, bringing her a cup of tea, 
Silvia was herself again, and could thank 3lr8. 
Groom with one of her bright smiles. 

<* Did you not say Mr. Meredith was to come 
back to-night, Mrs. Groom f " she said. ** I am 
longing to have news of the dear captain." 

^* So am I, and no doubt some one ought to be 
here to see about that poor ch&teau that ia left 
all to itself, after being burned ; but for all that, 
mamzelle, I do hope that neither Mr. Meredith, 
nor his sister, nor the captain, may come for 
many a day yet." 

^ Why so, Mrs. Groom ? " asked SUvia, much 
amazed. 

**Why, because Miss Meredith has just ar- 
rived ; and where Miss Meredith is, mischief is 
sure to be." 

'^ Is Miss Meredith here in this very house ? " 
asked Silvia, with sudden interest. 

'* Indeed, then, she is. Miss Meredith, who 
cannot endure my dear young mistress, had the 
impudence to invite herself to her house with her 
maid, and that poor Mrs. Green. And on find- 
ing the ch&teau burned — serve her right I— ^why, 
she drives straight here, as a matter of course. 
When people have money, the world is their own, 
and every bouse an inn, I suppose. But how 
Lady John will like that, she having Miss Gray 
and Mr. Lovell as well, I don't know." 

** Are they here too, Mrs. Groom? " 

" Oh ! yes, they are. Mr. Lovell came early 
this morning, I believe, and Miss Meredith 
10 



brought Miss Gray. It never rains but it pours. 
You will have plenty of company." 

"J. Am very curious to see Miss Meredith, Mrs. 
Groom." 

" Are you, mamzelle ? Well, you'll see noth- 
ing very charming, in my opinion. No living 
soul could reckon up her whims and fancies. 
But that is nothing to her temper. Only two 
people can agree with her. Mr. Charles, because 
he is her master ; and Miss Gray, because she is 
her slave. With these two, she gets on, and 
quarrels with the rest of the world, to make up 
for it I suppose that is why she is resolved they 
shall marrv." 

"And is she so resolved?" asked Silvia, 
coolly. 

"So people say," more guardedly resumed 
Mrs. Groom. 

"Then why don't they marry?" exclaimed 
Silvia, with a toss of her bright young head. 

"Perhaps they will," replied Mrs. Groom, 
coolly, at the same time giving her a scrutinizing 
look, of which Silvia remained unconscious. She 
stood in the middle of the floor, fastening her 
girdle with a hand that shook, spite all she could 
do. But she rallied, if not effectually, at least 
very quickly. 

" What a lovdy morning I " she said, running 
to the window, and throwing it open with feverish 
haste. "Just hear the birds, Mrs. Groom! I 
think I shall go down and listen to them." 

And, humming a tune quite gayly. Mademoi- 
selle Nardi skipped down-stairs, taking two steps 
at a time. 

"Yes, yes, sing away," said Mrs. Groom, 
shaking her head ominously. " I told you about 
the moth and the candle, you know I did, in this 
very room. And, if you began by being the can- 
dle, I am very much afraid that you are the moth 
now, you poor silly thing I " 

Whatever might be the truth of Mrs. Groom's 
conjecture, Silvia's spirits rallied considerably as 
she got down into the cool and lovely garden. 
With that blue sky and firesh breeze, and delight- 
ful green around her, and those joyous birds sing- 
ing on every bough, Silvia felt sure of Mr. Meredith. 
She was too true a woman for her mood not to 
change with every passing impression, and, as her 
temper was a happy one, quipk to feel the joy 
and beauty of surrounding things, her views of 
life were rarely dark or desponding. 

" He likes me, I am sure of it ; sure as that 
I hear that little linnet singing," thought Silvia, 
as she walked along the lime-tree avenue, amus- 
ing herself by trying to step on the waving 
shadows which flitted from under her little feet.. 
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*Ye8, he likes me, and yet — yet he does not 
know that I care about him." 

As Silvia came to this conclusion, so soothing 
to her childish pride, she heard a sound of voices, 
which made her look up and stand still, for there, 
by the fountain before her, she saw a lady, Hiss 
Meredith, no doubt, sitting on a garden-chair in 
the sun, and sitting by her the fair and calm 
Lady Gray. A wicked fafry and her captive the 
princess might have looked so, thought Silvia. 

They did not see her, as she thought, and she 
scanned them both ; but Hiss Heredith especial- 
ly, with close attention. 

If that lady had been good-looking in her 
youth, few vestiges of the fact remained to grace 
her latter years. Two black and fiery eyes burned 
in her pale face of a dull-yellow gray. Her chin 
and her nose nearly met, her body was bent, and 
she looked not merely ill-tempered, but dangerous. 

" When you have done looking you'll tell us," 
she abruptly remarked, evidently addressing Sil- 
via. 

Mademoiselle Nardi colored, but she laughed 
at being caught, and on seeing her bright face 
Miss Meredith relaxed considerably. 

"^^She is the Italian girl," she said, turning to 
Miss Gray, and speaking with the privileged in- 
solence of a rich woman, wlio had been a despot 
from her youth upward. 

" Roman, not Italian," corrected Silvia, as she 
drew near. 

" Pray, what is the difference ? " afiked Miss 
Meredith. 

" Rome conquered Italy," was the prompt re- 
ply- 

^^ B/oma^ Bomay non epiu com eraprima^ re- 
torted Miss Meredith. 

** There are more things than Rome that are 
not as they were once," replied Silvia, reddening. 

Nothing was further from lier thoughts than 
a personal reflection on Miss Meredith; but in 
that light this lady evidently took her remark. 
She stared at Miss Gray, then at Silvia, then at 
Miss Gray again, then, leaning back m her ch^r, 
she uttered a "WeHi I never!" that was both 
emphatic and significant. 

Silvia guessed what was passing in her mind, 
and, feeling that she had laid herself open to sus- 
picion, she blushed deeply, and for once looked 
-much confused. 

" Come, you have some grace left in you," re- 
marked Hiss Heredith, with a sort of grim good- 
humor, " and blushing does become you, though, 
'I dare say, you don't blush often. — ^Ada, fetch me 
•my fan, will you ? " 

MisB Gray rose obediently, and at once Mias 



Heredith signed SHvia to take her vacant place. 
Hademoiselle Nardi obeyed with a doubtful and 
contrite look, and the old lady, taking her hand, 
said, very kindly : 

" Don't be afraid of me, my dear. People say 
I have a bad temper, and perhaps I have, per- 
haps I have ; but if so I keep it for those whom 
I dislike, and I like you much, very much," she 
added, emphatically ; " I am so fond of the Ital- 
ians," she continued, with that sort of intonation 
which the French call caressing. ** I used to go 
every winter to Rome formerly. I knew old 
Prince Nardi very well, and I saw you when you 
were quite a little girl. Don't you remember ? " 

" Not at all," honestly replied Silvia, wonder- 
ing at her forgetfulness, which was not so sur- 
prising as she thought it. 

" I remember you, though. You were such a 
mischievous little monkey, but very captivating, 
and you have not lost the gift. No, my dear, 
you have not lost it. Dear Italy, it broke my 
heart to leave it, and come back to England ! A 
low, foggy, damp country. I hate it, my dear ! 
What is there like a Roman palace ? I wonder 
you like this place; it is as bad as England, I 
think. So poor Prince Nardi, who used to kiss 
my hand so gallantly, is dead ! And who has 
got the palace. Ah! I remember; I suppose 
you have no friends, poor little thing I But Jos^ 
phine is a good soul. She will be sure to take 
care of you." 

Silvia, who had listened to this rapid flow of 
speech with amazement, now put in a few words. 

"I have friends in Italy," she said, very 
gravely. 

*^ Oh ! then, you will be sure to have mai du 
papSf or something of the kind ; and you will go 
back to them. Don't leave poor Josephine too 
suddenly and too soon ; Charles has told me how 
fond she is of you." 

Here Hiss Heredith fixed her black eyes lull 
and steadily on Silvia, who colored slightly ; and, 
seeing Miss Gray retummg, rose to surrender the 
chair she had taken in compliance with Ifiss 
Meredith's wishes. 

"Don't," pettishly said the old lady, fordbly 
detaining her; "she'd get another. Besides, I 
ean't bear her t She is to marry Charles, you 
know, and to sit in my chair, and to Bleep in my 
bed, and to wear my diamonds; and, though it's 
the thing I wish for, and no fault of her own, I 
ean^t bear her. So dont wonder if I am cross 
to her, and kind to you, who will never st^ into 
my shoes, and who have got that bright Italian 
face I like so well" 

And, asehe spoke, she looked very kindly into 
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that bright face, which tu)med rather pale be- 
neath the gaze. Indeed, Silvia no longer at- 
tempted to resist Miss Meredith, or to rise, as 
politeness demanded. She felt stunned. So it 
was certain. Why not? Mr. Meredith had 
taken her rejection for granted, and complied 
with his cousin's desires. Why not, again ? She 
had had her chance and thrown it away, and it 
would never return — ^never. Nay, she must not 
wish for it, either in honesty or in honor ; but 
this last thought came vaguely and dimly, and 
was soon effaced in the bitterness of her disap- 
pointment She looked up at Miss Gray, and felt 
that she detested her. She sided with the cap- 
tain, who had once said he disliked pale girls ; 
and she thought him the most clear-sighted and 
judicious of men. Of course pale people with 
low voices were all cheats — of course they were. 
Mrs. Groom, too, she remembered, disliked Ada 
Gray. If the whole world had just then been 
conjured against that unfortunate young lady, 
Silvia would have joined in its ban against her 
rival. 

** How beautifully that linnet is singing I " said 
Miss Gray, who, unconscious of ^via's changed 
feelings, stood listening to the melodious voice of 
the little songster. 

" I hate birds I '' vehemently said Silvia. 

" Do you ? " replied Miss Gray, with placid 
wonder. ^ 

" Perhaps yotk dislike singing," suggested Miss 
Meredith, scanning Silvui's flushed face with evi- 
dent amusement. 

" Oh I no, I like it very much." 

**■ Well, then, Ada shall sing for you this even- 
ing. No one sings ballads like Ada. You will 
give us Charlie's favorite, *Auld Robin Gray,' 
will you not, dear? Mademoiselle Nardi will 
like that." 

Miss Gray politely expressed her willingness 
to do any thing to please Mademoiselle Nardi ; 
and, while she was still talking, Miss Meredith 
rose, took her arm, and walked away, leaving Sil- 
via sitting on the garden-chair. She sat there as 
if the evil fairy had thrown some spell upon her. 
The sound of a step soon roused her, and, look- 
ing up, Silvia saw Mr. Lovell. It was not many 
days since they had parted, and it now seemed to 
her very long ago. If Mr. Lovell had come from 
a remote country, Silvia could not have felt more 
strange and distant than she did as she looked at 
Monsieur de I'Epine's disciple in the matter of 
mineral oil. But, as he greeted her with his 
usual courtesy, a sudden recollection flashed 
across her mind. 

" And the captain I " she cried. " You were 



in Paris with him, Mr. Lovell. What of him ? 
Will he soon be well again ? " 

A constrained expression passed across Mr. 
Lovell's face ; but it only passed, leaving it heav- 
ily calm, as before. 

"Awkward age, you know," he said. "So 
the ch&teau was burned down. Hope you were 
not frightened." 

" Is Monsieur de I'Epine with the captain ? " 
pursued Silvia, without heeding him. Perhaps 
she thought to hear something about Mr. Mere- 
dith. If so, she was disappointed. 

" No, Monsieur de I'Epine is not with him," 
replied Mr: Lovell, rather coldly. " I left Paris 
two days ago. The fact is, it bored me, so I 
came back here." 

If Silvia had not been wrapped up in her own 
thoughts, she must have been struck with the 
look that accompanied this reply, and the tone 
in which it was uttered. But Silvia was young, 
and the signs of life were still hieroglyphics to 
her. She did not ask herself why Mr. Lovell 
had come back so suddenly, why the captain had 
had a fit, how Mr. Meredith had known of it and 
come for his sister, and why Monsieur de I'Epine 
seemed so suddenly to have vanished. The his- 
tory of her little heart was the world's history 
for her just then — revolutions, earthquakes, the 
downfall of empires, would have been nothing to 
the bitterness she had gone through for the last 
twenty-four hours, and the cruel jealousy sudden- 
ly awakened by Ada Gray. Disappointment was 
the only feeling Mr. Lovell's answer suggested. 
Mr. Lovell was more experienced — ^her blank face 
told him something, though he was by no means 
sure of its meaning; and he stayed there looking at 
her, instead of going on for his morning's practice. 

Though boredom was the habitual state in 
which Mr. Lovell existed, he now and then made 
some struggling attempts to escape from the 
bonds of his tyrant Those efforts were predes- 
tined to failure, and no one knew it better than 
Mr. Lovell himself; but a languid obstinacy, 
which was one of the traits of his nature, made 
him persevere till he was fairly beaten by his 
subtle enemy, when he gave in sullenly but en- 
tirely, and for a while relapsed into his old list- 
lessness. 

Mr. Lovell's ambition for some time had been 
to prevail over ennui by becoming a dead shot 
A fair shot he had been since he was sixteen, 
but a dead shot he was not. As soon as the 
brilliant idea occurred to him, he began prac- 
tising ; and being, luckily, not gifted with a cor- 
rect eye, he was, as he said himself, " booked for 
a few weeks at least" 
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Lady Joho, who was most anxious to be gra- 
cious to her guest, allowed him to have a target 
at the farther end of the grounds ; and thither, 
being one of those sort of men who do not re- 
quire the society of their fellows on such occa- 
sions, Mr. Lovell was now repairing alone, when, 
as we said, he came upon Silvia, spoke to her, 
and, instead of going on, remained by her side. 

" Pleasant here," he said, endeavoring to draw 
her into discourse, spite her gloomy and abstract- 
ed looks. 

" I do not find it pleasant at all," tartly an- 
swered Silvia ; *^ it is bitterly cold," she added 
with a shiver. 

**Nice that little bird is singing," persisted 
Mr. Lovell, evidently wishing to linger. 

Silvia looked up at the tree, and, stopping her 
ears with her fingers, said angrily : 

" Will you hold your tongue, you stupid little 
thing I » ' 

Mr. Lovell stared, looked up at the tree, saw 
nothing, then did one of the rarest things he ever 
did, for Mr. Lovell actually laughed. 

Silvia, charmed at heart to find some one with 
whom she could be offended, took her fingers out 
of her ears, gave Mr. Lovell a haughty look, then 
rose and walked away with a great assumption 
of dignity. Mr. Lovell looked after her and 
shook his • head, then proceeded slowly and 
musingly to his target. It stood at the end of a 
lonely path, with a high wall on one side, and a 
row of trees on the other. Scarcely a ray of sun 
could pierce the gloom of this place, and the 
very target, though newly set there, had already 
acquired a damp, mouldy lool:. Bui Lady John 
had convinced Mr. Lovell that gloom was the very 
thing for acquiring a correct eye, and, as he had 
no preference for cheerful or lovely spots, this did 
very well for him. But the bulPs-eye seemed in- 
visible this morning, so wide the mark were all 
Mr. Lovell'^ shots. 

Mr. Lovell was thinking, for he was equal to 
the exertion when he chose, and for once he was 
thinking seriously, of marriage. Madame de Mon- 
tesson won the heart of a Diike of Orleans by 
calling him "Gros Papa" in a frolic; and, by 
scolding a bird in a tree, Silvia finished Mr. Lov- 
elPs conquest. He discovered what he had sus- 
pected before, that she was the very wife he 
wanted. He chuckled to himself as he went over 
the moming^s incident. 

" She called the bird a stupid thing, she did ! " 
he mentally ejaculated ; and agaii^ came the in- 
evitable conclusion that a girl equal to that 
would prove a delightful companion, and shed 
that variety over daily life which Mr. Lovell had, 



up to the present time, been unable to extract 
from any one or any thing. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

^^ Now, my dear, Ada is going to smg Char, 
lie's favorite song for you," said Miss Meredith, 
bending forward to speak in Silvia's ear. 

The young girl started, as if Miss Meredith's 
breath on her cheek were more than she could 
bear. The whole day long she had been Miss 
Meredith's prey. The whole day long Miss Mere- 
dith had clung to her, and talked of Italy, and, 
by way of conclusion, of Charles Meredith ; and 
now and then of Ada Gray, but rather as a mat- 
ter of course than as from a set purpose. The 
infliction had seemed insupportable to Silvia ; she 
had found it in the garden, at breakfast, at din- 
ner, and now it followed her to Lady John's 
drawing-room in the evening. 

It is a very unequal battle, and often, too, a 
very cruel one, that of the young against the old, 
of inexperience against worldly knowledge, of a 
set purpose against the will that may be strong, 
but knows not what to guard. Miss MerediUi 
had heard of Silvia Nardi, and she had taken a 
long journey for the express purpose of seeing, 
studying, and, if need were, crushing this intru- 
der. Ada Gray had mentioned her so slightly 
that Miss Meredith had taken it into her head Sil- 
via was a little girL 

<' What is the little Italian giri at Saint R4my 
like ? " she had said carelessly to Mrs. Green, 
who was too thankful at thus escaping the dan- 
ger of a scolding, to enlighten the jealous and sus- 
picious lady. All might have gone on well but 
for Mrs. Barton. 

Letter-writing was the delight of Mrs. Bar- 
ton's heart. She had written letters home in 
which Silvia was mentioned, and one of these 
was unluckily addressed to a friend of Miss Mere- 
dith's. In that letter occurred the following pas- 
sage : " Mademoiselle Nardi is . simply one of 
the most fascinating girls /ever saw. She has 
eyes and a smile which would turn even wise 
heads in London, but which are almost wasted in 
this desert," etc., etc. 

*' Take care of your handsome cousin," said 
the kind friend to Miss Meredith ; ** there is a 
dangerous belle in Saint R^my." And she read 
the passage. 

" In Saint B4my I " screamed Miss Meredith. 
" Why, she is in the house with him. Oh ! what 
a cheat that old Green is I " 

But, instead of scolding Mrs. Green for her 
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duplicity, which might have frighteHed her away, 
Miss Meredith lared the unwary lady with the 
expectation of a trip to Switzerland ; and, once 
she had got her as far as Paris, altered her plans, 
and said she would go down and escort Ada Gray 
to Saint R6my. Mrs. Green was quite aware of 
her peril, but it was tdo late to escape, so she 
submitted, ^nd prepared to put the best face she 
could on the matter. " I shall say she is grown," 
she thought rather desperately. '' Girls do shoot 
up wonderfully, as every one knows." But there 
was no need for that excuse. Miss Meredith saw 
Silvia, and made no comment. 

" That is a very Bad sign," thought poor Mrs. 
Green. 

It was a bad sign — a bad sign for her, for 
Charles Meredith, for Silvia, for every one. Miss 
Meredith's rapid conclusion on seeing the young 
Italian had been : " There is, or has been, some 
love-affair between her and Charles Meredith, and 
that is why he has never mentioned her in his 
letters." For it was one of Miss Meredith's fic- 
tions — ^her quiver was full of them — ^to give Sil- 
via to understand that she had ever been men. 
tioned by Mr. Meredith to his cousin. In reality, 
they had not met once sioce Silvia had come to 
Saint Remy. 

Miss Meredith felt very angry with her young 
relation. But he was far away. It was useless 
to quarrel with him. It might not be useless, 
however, to worry Silvia, and it would at least 
be just retribution upon her for being pretty, and 
for interfering with Miss Meredith's plans. Against 
such a woman, old, unscrupulous, and wilful, Sil- 
via's chances were but small. She was not so 
^ simple as not to see through Miss Meredith's mo- 
tives, nor so credulous as to believe every word 
that lady uttered ; but then she could not tell 
how far she spoke the truth or not, and the doubt 
made her wretched, and stung her to the quick. 
There was no pledge, no promise between her and 
Mr. Meredith — ^there was even no clear, though 
tacit understanding. Silvia had so contrived that 
she had given her heart away to one who, thanks 
to her waywardness, remained unshackled and 
free. 

Without the shyness and unaccountable reti- 
cence of lovers, a love-tale need seldom be writ- 
ten. The modest grace which is the charm of 
that passion ia often its crowning calamity. 
Hearts have been broken and lives wrecked be- 
cause a word was not spoken in the right season. 

" If I kne# !— if I only knew ! " thought Sil- 
via, smarting under the sting of Miss Meredith's 
speech, " how I would defy her ! " But she did 
not know ; that was cruel, and more cruel still. 



she was surrendered like a prey to her tormentor. 
She now looked around her to see if escape were 
not possible, but Lady John, Mrs. Barton, Mr. 
Enfield, and Mrs. Green, even, were all gathered 
in a group. Miss Gray and Mr. Lovell were en- 
gaged in close conversation, and, unless she rose 
and left Miss Meredith point-blank, she could not 
avoid that lady. Miss Meredith's black eyes fol- 
lowed Silvia's look with evident amusement; 
then, cither misunderstanding her, or pretending 
to do so, she said shrewdly, laying her hand on 
the young girl's arm as she spoke : 

"No, no, my dear — not Mr. Lovell. Lady 
John is saving him up for some one, and would 
never forgive you." 

Indignation and amazement kept Silvia mute. 
Mr. Lovell had been markedly attentive to her 
the whole of that day, and she had treated him 
with the capricious indifference of a privileged 
beauty. And now that odious Miss Meredith 
taxed her with wishing to allure him, and dared 
her to do so. 

And why should she not receive Mr. Lovell's 
attentions, if it pleased her to accept them ? She 
would ; and not only would she receive them, but 
she would encourage them, just to vex Miss Mere- 
dith and Lady John, both of them. So, when 
Miss Meredith, raising her shrill voice, said aloud : 
"Ada, my dear, you know you promised Made- 
moiselle Nardi Charlie's song ! " and Miss Gi^ay 
obediently opened the piano, Silria, taking this 
as a defiance, looked at Mr. Lovell, who, with a 
vivacity very unusual in him, rose at once, and, in- 
stead of turning Miss Gray's music, came and sat 
by Mademoiselle Nardi's side. The little triumph, 
such as it was, restored Silvia to her natural good- 
humor, and, leaning back in her chair, she looked 
complacently at Lady John's drawing-room. The 
light from the wax-candles flashed back from the 
mirrors ; the pictures looked mysterious and al- 
luring. The crimson tints of the furniture, the 
gilding of the white panels, the flower-stands, the 
brackets and cabinets laden with curiosities, rare 
china and statuettes, all blended in one harmoni- 
ous picture, which charmed Silvia's eye. This 
was not, indeed, the grand and grave old splen- 
dor of Nardi Palace, but then it was so different 
from the half-bare aspect of the ch&teau. 

" What a beautiful room ? " she said, to Mr. 
Lovell, while Ada Gray's fingers ran over the keys 
of the piano. 

" Yes, not amiss," he languidly replied ; and 
Silvia remembered that Mr. Lovell was rich, and 
must care very little for all this. 

Every one has heard "Auld Robin Gray," 
every heart has been moved by the plaintive and 
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pathetic ballad. Miss Gray bad not a very JGine 
voice, but she sang with taste and feeling. Sil- 
via's color changed as she heard iter. This was 
Mr. Meredith's favorite ballad, and it seemed to 
be Mr. LovelVs too. How attentively he listened 
for one so listless t how he bent his head approv- 
ingly as Ada's voice glided sweetly through the 
melody I how emphatically he murmured, " Beau- 
tiful ! beautiful I " Silvia could not bear to look 
at hkn, she could not bear to listen to her. He 
was not Mr. Lovell then, he was Mr. Meredith ad- 
miring Ada Gray, and she felt stifled with mingled 
grief and envy. One by one she pulled to pieces 
the flowers on her lap, and her expressive face 
told so plainly the story within her, that Mr. Lov- 
cU read its meaning ; and, as Miss Gray rose from 
the instrument) midst an approvmg murmur, he 
said: 

" I am sure Mademoiselle Nardi sings." 

" Of course I do," impetuously replied Sil- 
via. " Don't all Italians sing ? " she added, more 
gently. 

Mr. Lovell began a courteous request that she 
would favor them, but, without waiting to hear 
the end of his prayer, Silvia rose, walked quickly 
to the piano, as if she feared Miss Gray would 
take possession of it once more ; then, when she 
was seated, and felt secure on that head, she 
turned back, and, with her usual winning smile, 
asked of Mr. Lovell, who had followed her : 

*^ What shall I sing ? Oh ! you need not look 
in the music," she added, with a little frown. *' I 
never use music." 

*' Is thcU Mademoiselle Nardi going to sing ? " 
asked Lady John, raismg her eye-glass to look at 
the audacious usurper of Ada Gray's privileges. 

" Yes, do you object f " quickly asked Silvia, 
looking at her, and answering an inquiry which 
had not been meant for her ear. 

"Oh! dear no," replied Lady John, dryly, 
" We shall be delighted to hear you ! " And, as 
a proof of the pleasure Silvia's singing was going 
to afford her, she began talking rather loud to 
Professor Smith. 

But a spirit of anger, of defiance, and, alas ! 
of jealous sorrow, was roused within Silvia Nardi. 
She was bent on crushing and eclipsing Ada Gray, 
on defying Miss Meredith, on charming Mr. Lovell, 
and snatching at least that fleeting victory from 
her defeat, and it was not Lady John's imperti- 
nence that could check her in her course. Imi- 
tating the great Handel, she silenced her enemy 
as he woke his, by a stormy prelude ; then subsid- 
ing mto a low, plaintive andante, so sweet that even 
Lady John felt suprised into listenmg, she sang a 
grand Ave Maria by piie of the old Italian masters. 



Passion is strong, and, with the whole might 
of her passionate young heart, Silvia now wished 
to prevail over her rival. 

Mr. Meredith was not there to hear her ; but 
she forgot it, or only remembered that he had 
heard and praised Ada Gray. With a vehement 
earnestness strangely out of place in that cool, 
commonplace, well-bred, worldly circle, she 
poured fbrth soul, heart, and feeling m the notes 
that fell from her lips clear as silver, and sweet as 
the song of a wild-bird. The effort was wonder- 
ful, and Silvia felt it herself. She forgot her aim, 
her triumph, and even her jealousy and her suf- 
fering, in the delight with \#hich she listened to 
her own voice as it rose and fell in the hushed 
room, like a pathetic pleading from earth to 
heaven. 

When she ceased at length, and, rising, looked 
around her, Silvia did not doubt the meaning of 
the faces she saw. She had achicTed a triumph ; 
she knew it, and her eyes sparkled as she re- 
ceived her meed of praise and admiration. But 
without heeding Mr. Lovell, without heeding even 
Lady John, who had risen to congratulate her, 
she walked straight to Miss Meredith, and stand- 
ing before her said with childish triumph : 

" Well, do I sing well ? " 

" Divinely," replied Miss Meredith, taking her 
hand and making her sit down by her side ; ^' how 
is it Charles never told me you had so wonderful 
a gift ? " 

Silvia's eyes flashed, and she fanned herself 
very fast. 

"Mr. Meredith never heard me," she said, 
disdainfully; "I always practised when he was 
out." 

" And why could you not sing for him ? " 

Silvia leaned back in her chair, and carelessly 
said she did not know — she did not like singing 
as a rule. 

"Then it was for Mr. Lovell you sang to- 
night, my love ? " said Miss Meredith, shrewdly. 

Mr. Lovell stood within hearing; but Silvia 
was not going to be put down by Miss Meredith 
for that. " Yes," she said, composedly, " Mr. 
Lovell asked me, and so I sang." 

Mr. Lovell looked puzzled, but he also looked 
flattered, and devoted himself to Silvia for the 
rest of the evening. He saw, or thought that he 
saw, which way Mademoiselle Nardi's caprices 
were tending. He was accustomed to be courted, 
and was habitually on his guard ; but for once 
he found it pleasant to be met half-way. More- 
over, Silvia's manner was not sufficiently dear 
for Mr. Lovell to feel quite secure, or to conceive 
that he had nothing to do. She had been cross 
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in the morning without reason ; without reason, 
too, she bad been gracious in the jevening ; was 
it not probable, indeed, most likely, that she 
should be cross again the next day ? Then, on 
the principle that it is good to make one^s hay 
while the sun shines, Mr. Lovell took care to 
reap as much as he could of his fair lady^s favor. 

In vain Lady John knit her brows, and looked 
provoked— every one else seemed to favor Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi's flirtation with the rich man. 
Miss Meredith coolly walked away and left them, 
and, taking Ada^s arm, kept her in an open 
window. Mrs. Green, indeed, seeing Lady John's 
darkening looks, did her best to lure her back, 
but in vain. / 

*' My dear Miss Meredith," she said, in her 
most seductive voice, ^* I do so fear lest you 
should get another attack of bronchitis. Your 
delicate throat — " 

** Mind your own throat. Green," tartly inter- 
rupted Miss Meredith, ^' and go and get me my 
shawl, will you ? " she added. 

Mrs. Green went obediently, brought back 
the shawl in an amazingly short space of time, and, 
tenderly putting it on Miss Meredith's shoulders, 
again attempted to coax her back to the remote 
sofa on which ^via and Mr. Lovell were sitting 
alone. 

** You would be so much better there," she 
murmured, *' and really, dear Miss Meredith, the 
evening air is so very chill." 

** I tell you, I'll not go near them," sharply 
replied Miss Meredith, darting a keen look over 
at Sivia's flushed face, and Mr. Lovell's rather 
animated features ; *^ they are making fools of 
themselves, let them I — ^Eh, Ada ? " 

Miss Gray, who stood leaning against the 
wall, with her bands clasped before her, and her 
eyes rather uneasily following every look and 
motion of the imprudent pair, tried to smile, but 
failed completely. Then Mrs. Green took a des- 
perate resolve, and, when Miss Meredith could 
not, as she conceived, see her, went and seated 
herself near Silvia. 

The young girl frowned, Mr. Lovell stared, 
and both were silent. < 

"Won't you sing again, dear?" coftxingly 
asked Mrs. Green. 

Before Silvia could reply, a sharp voice from 
the window called Mrs. Green away with an im- 
perative " Green, what star is this ? " 

Thus summoned, Mrs. Green, who was pro- 
foundly ignorant of astronomy, did not dare to 
remain. Scarcely had she risen and walked 
away, when Mr. Lovell said hastily : 

" Do not answer me now, pray do not." 



Silvia felt no temptation to do so. Mr. Lovell 
had just made her an ofier of marriage, and this 
had , completely sobered her, and, indeed, fright- 
ened her too much for immediate speech. It is 
a sad thing to be rash and inexperienced in a 
world where prudence and the wisdom which 
springs from knowledge should guide our every 
step. Silvia was amazed to find how swiftly mat- 
ters had progressed between her and Mr. Lovell, 
and yet, spite her amazenient, she knew she had 
drawn this down on herself, and she was glad he 
did not press her for an immediate reply. 

Mr. Lovell, indeed, was somewhat surprised 
at his own haste, though he did not repent it. 
Ever since his twentieth year he had been pro- 
foundly convinced that his first offer of marriage 
to a woman would also be his la3t, since it would ^ 
inevitably be accepted ; he had accordingly been 
very cautious in his dealings with the fair sex — 
so cautious, that Silvia was the first girl who had 
ever heard such a proposal from him. Prudence, 
indeed, was so far forgotten when it was uttered, 
that, though hopeful, Mr. Lovell did not feel sure 
of a favorable reply, and therefore was he anx- 
ious to impress on Silvia that there was time, 
and that he was willing to wait. How he came 
to speak at all was a wonder to himself. As- 
suredly he was fascinated, but was he very deeply 
in love ? 

Men like Mr. Lovell, men who have honor and 
truth, but not very ardent feelings, are rarely 
enamoured according to the desperate Romeo 
fashion. They give all they have, but that thing 
is not in them ; they know it, and they would 
not be different if they could ; and, when their 
feelings, such as they are, carry them away, they 
are more surprised than pleased. Mr. Lovell was 
too much smitten with this bright, dark-eyed Ital- 
iat girl to regret having asked her to become his, 
but he was not so passionately In love as not to 
wonder at his own subjection. This, then, ho 
supposed, was the great thing poets raved about, 
and men and women used to die of; and Mr. Lov- 
ell, with the common error of humanity, meas- 
ured the great fiery sun of love by his own little 
rushlight, a light which, though little, was not to 
be despised ; it burned feebly enough to be sure, 
but it gave all the flame it had to give, and it 
was true. 

Very different and far more trying was Silvia's 
case. She did not love that good-natured, hand- 
some, wealthy, and bored gentleman; and she 
knew it, and yet she had so behaved that he had 
a right to speak as he did. She could reject him,, 
and intended doing so, but she could not utter 
that prompt, unequivocal " No," which she could 
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certainly have spoken had her own conduct been 
di£ferent. To be honest and true as she was, is 
to be fettered by a hundred bonds, which the 
reckless and the dishonest disregard : and, if she 
was light and imprudent, Blvia Nardi was very 
sincere. She had not thought of Mr. LoyelPs 
feelings in the least while she was indulging her 
vanity, her jealousy, her spirit of defiance, this 
evening, but this oblivion was not the cool indif> 
ference of aflirt, and, though she did not over- 
estimate the strength or depth of Mr. Lovell's 
passion, she was startled to think he bad such 
feelings, and still more startled to know she had 
done much to stimulate them into speech. Wel- 
come, therefore, was silence, and welcome, too, 
Miss Meredith's return, when, saying sharply, 
" Shut the window. Green," that lady came back 
to her place on the sofa. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The bronze sphinx was keeping her patient 
watch ov&r the dial that marked the progress of 
time in the brown bedroom of Lady John's house ; 
and she was as grave and inscrutable about it as 
her grand sister in the Egyptian desert, who 
seems to be forever brooding over dead Pha- 
raohs within the shadow, of the pyramids. The 
only vigil to be kept there, however, was over a 
dreaming girl, who sat by the open window 
thence looking down on Lady John's garden. 
She looked, but saw nothing— rnothing, at least, 
that lay beneath her gaze. A sunburnt gorge, 
blasted rocks, and a green skirt of forest, rose 
slowly before her, and grew keener and more dis- 
tinct every moment, till voices below broke the 
vision, and sent it away into gray space. 

" How is poor dear Miss Meredith this even- 
ing ? " asked Mrs. Barton, in a condoling voice. 

"Very poorly, says the doctor," answered 
Lady John, speaking very crossly. " Miss Lov- 
ell, too, must not leave her room, and Professor 
Smith is as hoarse as a raven. I am sick of it 
all, Mrs. Barton. One does not expect people to 
be ill when one asks them to one's house I Does 
one?" 

Lady John's house, to say the truth, had not 
been a very pleasant place for the last few days. 
The open window, against which Mrs. Green had 
vainly protested, had borne its fruits. Miss Mere- 
dith was seriously ill, and her illness shed a 
gloom over Lady John's guests, which deepened 
as she got worse. 

JSUvja felt wretched. Madame do I'Epine had 



written twice to her, saying that her father was 
still too ill to be removed, but yet that she hoped 
to be able to return soon to Saint B^my ; but 
she did not mention either her husband's or her 
brother's name. The omission stung Silvia, and 
Lady John's perpetual questionings made matters 
worse. It was always a wondering, ** My good- 
ness. Mademoiselle Nardi, where can Mr. Meredith 
be ? " Or a provoking *^ Is it possible Madame 
de TEpine has not told you of Mr. Meredith's 
whereabouts ? " which irritated Silvia all the 
more that she could not betray her irritation. 

'^ It is all done on purpose," she thought, an- 
grily. "-Josephine does not mention her broth- 
er's name on purpose. I have no doubt he has 
forbidden her; and Lady John knows It, and 
shows me that she knows it. And it is all on 
purpose." 

To keep out of that lady's way, Silvia stayed 
a good deal within her room. She had few in- 
ducements to leave it. Miss Meredith kept Ada 
Gray with her, and Silvia was rather frightened 
at the prospect of a tSte-cUete with Mr. Lovell. 
He had not, indeed, yet troubled her for a reply 
to the offer he had just made, but words which 
she feared seemed to be ever trembling on his 
lips, and the question which she dreaded to be 
meeting her in his eye. She was too proud and 
too honest to shun him point-blank, yet the did 
not seek the drawing-room or the garden without 
necessity; and thus, though this evening was 
delicious and balmy, she remained in her room a 
voluntary prisoner. 

Lady John and Mrs. Barton had mbved on, 
and the alley beneath Silvia's window was de- 
serted, when suddenly Miss Gray appeared in it, 
as if she had that moment left the house. Silvia 

4 

watched her curiously, for Miss Gray had been 
invisible since Miss Meredith's illness ; and with 
a sort of displeasure she also saw Mr. Lovell join- 
ing the fair truant. Tbey walked away side by 
side, seeming absorbed in close conversation. 

** Let them ! — ^what is it to me f " impatiently 
thought Silvia; but she turned away from the 
window, and found herself face to face with a 
person whom she at first took for Mrs. Groom, 
but who proved to be Mrs. Green. 

" And Mrs. Groom — where is Mrs. Groom f " 
asked Silvia, a little startled. 

" I don't know ; I did not see her. I knocked, 
and fancied you said * Come in,' but you were so 
much engaged in looking out — " 

" I was only breathing the air for a while. 
Will you not sit down, Mrs. Green ? " 

" No, dear. I came with a message from Miss 
Meredith. She begs that you will be so kind as 
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to go and see her. She has something to say to 
you, I fancy." 

" What can she have to say to me ? " asked 
Silvia, a little fanpatiently. "But no matter, I 
shall go. Must I go now, Mrs. Green ? *' 

" Well, dear, I think if you would be so kind. 
She is so fidgety, and she would remain alone 
— sent kiss Gray out of the way, even. I think 
— I fancy — " here Mrs. Green paused doubt- 
fully. 

Silvia, whose hand was already on the lock 
of the door, turned round and looked at Mrs. 
Green lingering behind her. She only saw her 
bulky form and pale face, on which the gray 
light from the window fell 

** What is it ? " she asked, wondering—" what 
do vou mean ? What can Miss Meredith want 
with me ? " 

" Oh ! it will not concern you, my dear : you 
will only be witness, but it may concern others 
very nearly," added Mrs. Green with a sigh. 

" Mrs. Green, I shall not go a step farther, 
unless you tell me what Miss Meredith wants 
with me." 

" My dear, she has not told me, but I should 
not wonder if it were about her will. I dare 
say she wants you to witness it, only pray don't 
say I told you so, dear." 

" Her will I Is she so very ill ? — ^is she going 
to die ? " asked Silvia, much startled. 

" Oh ! my dear, if her little finger only aches. 
Miss Meredith thinks . herself dead and buried ; 
aud as to her will," added Mrs. Green, with a sad 
sigh, " I wonder how often she has made and 
signed it already ? But mind you do not say a 
word of all this, my love." 

"Of course not," replied Silvia, who felt 
rather grave ; " you must show me the way, Mrs. 
Green, please. I don't know where Ifiss Mere- 
dith's room is." 

" This way, my love." 

And with the softest and lightest of footsteps 
Mrs. Green glided along the corridor, went down 
a flight of steps, crossed another corridor, went 
up another flight, and, stopping at a wide folding- 
door, looked round to see^if Silvia was following 
her. Finding the young girl close beliind her, 
she laid her finger on her lips, then opened the 
door gently, and ushered her in. 

Miss Meredith's room was one of the best in 
Lady John's house. It was large and luxurious, 
with rich crimson furniture and heavy crimson 
curtains, that fell from the ceiling to the floor in 
long deep folds, Subdued thou^ was the light 
of the night lamp which burnea on the round 
table near the bed, Silvia saw the gleam of a tall 



mirror, and the bright gold lines of the frames 
on the wall ; she saw, but scarcely heeded them, 
so much was she impressed with the appearance 
of Miss Meredith herself. The sick lady sat up 
in^ed, propped by pillows ; a red spot burned 
on either of her sallow cheeks, her eyes were 
like dark fire, her thin, yellow" hands twitched 
nervously at the white counterpane. She did 
not see Silvia at first, and it was in a sharp, irri- 
tated voice that she addressed Mrs. Green : 

" So she would not come ? " she said, " Where 
is she? — ^what is she doing ? " 

" Mademoiselle Nardi is here," soothingly re- 
plied Mrs. Green ; " but we were delayed." 

" By what ? " 

" By Lady John," replied Mrs. Green, with 
the most perfect composure. 

Miss Meredith tossed restlessly about, then 
briefly requested Mrs. Green to leave the room. 
Mrs. Green obeyed without betraying either dis-' 
pleasure or surprise, and Silvia and Miss Mere- 
dith remained alone. After a while Miss Mere- 
dith beckoned Silvia to draw nigh, and, looking 
at the door, she whispered : 

" Open it, please. I have a fancy Green is 
listening." 

Silvia went and opened the door, but the cor- 
ridor was dark and vacant 

" All right ? " suggested Miss Meredith. 

" All right," laconically replied Silvia. 

" Well,' my dear," resumed Miss Meredith, " I 
have a favor to ask of you ; but, first of all, can 
you keep a secret ? " 

" If you doubt it, do not trust mfe," compos- 
edly replied Silvia. 

" Well, I suppose you can, and so can Mrs. 
Groom," resumed Miss Meredith, after a brief 
pause. " for I am going to trust her too. The 
fiict is, I want you both to wittoess the signing of 
my will, and not talk about it. I don't want 
Green to know a word of it. I am not going to 
leave her a legacy — ^not I, the old toady ! " 

" Why not ? " asked Silvia. 

" Because I don't like her," replied Miss Mere- 
dith, with her cruel candor. " Well, will you do 
that for me?" 

" It is not much," answered Silvia, with a dis- 
dainful shake of her brown head. 

" 'Tis all I want, my dear. Yet no— stop. 
Was it in Italy you learned to write ? " 

"Assuredly," replied ^Ivia, much amazed — 
" where else ? " 

"Just write youi name on the back of this 
letter, will you ? " 

Silvia obeyed, a little impatiently ; but Miss 
Meredith's feverish face expressed considerable 
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satisfaction as she saw the little round Italian 
band of Mademoiselle Nardi. 

" The very thing," she said — " the very thing, 
my dear." 

" Why, what can my writing be to you ? " 
asked Silvia, nibbling the end of her pen. 

" Very hard to imitate," said Miss Meredith, 
tapping her cheek with the letter — " very hard 
indeed; and so wiU Mrs. Groom's be, I have no 
doubt. Mind, not a word of this to Green, or, 
indeed, to any one," she added, uneasily. 

" Why should I talk about it ? " impatiently 
asked Silvia — " is it any thing to me ? " 

" Do you mind going for Mrs. Groom your- 
self?" asked Miss Meredith, rather earnestly. 

" Not at all," good-humoredly replied Silvia, 
and she went immediately. 

She met Mrs. Groom on the stairs, and came 
back with her almost at once. 

'^Lock the door, Mrs. Groom," said Miss 
Meredith, sitting up in bed, and taking a she^t 
of blue foolscap from beneath her pillow. ** Do 
you see this ? " she added, holding it up. 

"We ain't blind," composedly replied Mrs. 
Groom. * 

" Do you see it, I say ? " 

"We do," soothingly answered Silvia; "we 
see it very well. Miss Meredith," 

" Well, then, this is my last will and testa- 
ment, and now watch me signing it. Are you 
looking ? " she added, dipping her pen in the 
ink. 

" Yes, yes, we are looking hard," said Mrs. 
Groom. 

Miss Meredith signed the document, then 
beckoned them both to approach. 

" Witness it," she said, at the same time jeal- 
ously concealing every scrap of writing from their 
view. They obeyed, Silvia first, then Mrs. 
Groom. " And now you may gq," she resumed, 
quite coolly, and thrusting the will under her 
pillow. 

Mrs. Groom unlocked the door, and they 
went out together. Mrs. Groom spoke first. 

" That's the seventh," she said, gravely. 

"Do you mean that there were six before 
this ? " asked Silvia. 

" I do, and that there will be an eighth, and a 
ninth, and a tenth, unless she dies first. It's her 
way," she philosophically added. 

" And to whom does she leave all her pro- 
perty ? " asked Silvia, curiously. 

" No one knows, but 'tain't hard to guess ; to 
Mr. Charles when she likes him, to»the charities 
when she don't Tou see, though she is as jeal- 
OU3 OB a oat, she drops hints. She coaxes and she 



threatens, and 'tain't so very hard to put things 
together." 

" Is she very rich ? " asked Silvia, thoughtfully. 

^ Oh I she is rich, of course she is ; but not so 
rich as Mr. LoveU, you know." 

" And is he so very rich ? " 

" So they say ; but I don't care much. You'll 
find the evening air rather chill, mamzelle," she 
added, seeing that Silvia, instead of returning to 
her room, was walking toward the glass door that 
opened on the garden. 

Silvia replied that she would not stay long, and, 
unwilling to hear further remonstrance, closed 
the door rather abruptly behind her. The air 
was a little chill now, and the night was dark 
and starless ; but Silvia felt hot and feverish, and 
that freshness seemed to relieve her at once. She 
walked up and down in front of the house, listen- 
ing to the voices that came from Lady John's 
drawing-room, looking at the patch of light on 
the grass which fell from one of Miss Meredith's 
windows, and feeling rather grave and subdued. 

The thought of death comes to us in many 
guises. It is often full of poetry to the young, 
because it is so remote ; to the older joumeyers 
of life, with Whom it is a goal swiftly drawmg 
nearer, it is generally stem and unlovely, unless, 
indeed, in seasons of great weariness, when it 
seems sweet as rest and sleep. 

But to all it is grave and solenm, the crown* 
ing mystery of life ; and, when it ceases to be a 
speculation, and, is felt as a coming reality, 
doubly deep is its solemnity. Miss Meredith was 
much altered, and to Silvia death had seemed 
written on her face. She had herself prepared 
for that event, and though not for the first time, 
yet the season she had chosen for such prepara- 
tion showed that she was not free from secret 
apprehension, which her time of life rendered 
more significant to one of Silvia's years. 

" Is she really going to die I " thought Slvia, 
with sad wonder ; " poor thing, poor thing ! " 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, I believe," said a voice 
behind her. 

Silvia started a little as she recognized Mr. 
Lovell's tones ; but, standing still, she composed- 
ly replied : 

" Does any one want me, Mr. Lovell ? " 

" Yes, poor Miss Meredith has sent for you ; 
but no one knew where you were, and so I 
thought I had seen you here, and came to teU 
you." 

"You are very good, I shall go to Miss 
Meredith at once." 

" This is the readier way," said Mr. LoveU, 
opening a side door near which they stood. 
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Silvia followed him into a little ill-lit room, 
with a dull lamp on a high bracket. Mr. Lovell 
looked pale and rather flurried, and turned upon 
her in« sudden way, which told Silvia what was 
coming. 

*' Mademoiselle Nardi/' he began, ** I have not 
for the last three days renewed the subject." 

"Not now — oh! pray not to-night," she en- 
treated, with a startled look ; " to-morrow, if you 
like, but not now." 

There was just a shade of displeasure on Mr. 
Loveirs handsome face, for, having made up his 
mind that it should be "now," he was not well- 
pleased to be put off till the next day ; but he 
was too gentlemanlike and courteous to insist, so, 
silently, though a little sulkily, he opened the 
door to let Silvia pass, and, bowing gravely, he 
allowed her to proceed alone to Miss Meredith's 
room. This was indeed the readier way to the 
sick lady's apartment, yet Silvia paused on the 
stairs in order to go in at once. 

Why had Mr. Lovell taken so strange a time 
to speak to her, and why had she not given him 
his answer at once f She did not care about Mr. 
Lovell, she did not want him, then why put off 
for the next day a reply that it would have been 
well to have got nd of at once ? But Silvia was 
not wont to blame herself, and she soon discov- 
ered that it was all Mr. Lovell's fault. 

" Why did he get me in there like a mouse in 
a trap f " she thought, resentfully. " It was not 
fair, and it serves him right." 

As she came to this unmerciful conclusion, 
Mademoiselle Nardi heard Miss Meredith's door 
opening, and Ada Gray's voice saying from within : 

" I shall go and look for her myself." 

Silvia kept in the dark, and Miss Gray, dos- 
ing the door, walked away in the opposite di- 
rection, to go down the staircase up which Silvia 
had come with Mrs. Green to witness the signing 
of Miss Meredith's will. 

Scarcely waiting for the young lady to be out 
of sight and hearing, Silvia went up to Miss Mere- 
dith's door, opened it without knocking, and en- 
tered the room, saying cheerfully : 

" Here I am, if you want me." 

Miss Meredith, who was alone, stared at first 
without replying. 

"Yes," she said, at length, " I want you, but 
will you do it ? " 

" Do what ? Sign somethuig more ? " 

" No, but sit up with me to-night." 

This strange and unexpected request took 
Silvia wholly by surprise. She drew two steps 
back, and looked at Miss Meredith in unmitigated 
astonishment. 



"Do, pray dol" entreated Miss Meredith, 
with her eager eyes full on the young girl's face. 

"But I cannot sit up — ^I should be sure to fall 
asleep 1 " replied Silvia, deprecatingly. 

" Take bluck coffee," was the prompt reply. 

" But, Miss Meredith, why do you want me ? " 
asked Silvia, a little desperately. 

It would have been very awkward for Miss 
Meredith to answer this question candidly. The 
truth was, the doctor had ordered her an opiate, 
and she would not trust herself, helpless and 
sleeping, to Mrs. Green, Miss Gray, or her maid. 
Every one of these had an interest in her will, 
and would not, she felt convinced, scruple at 
any thing that might make them acquainted with 
its contents. Indeed, Miss Meredith felt con- 
vinced that the whole world felt unbounded curi- 
osity on this subject, and she did not except Sil- 
via, but she thought: "I am safe with her, for 
she does not know where I keep my keys, and 
she will never find it out" So, instead of giving 
Silvia her real reasons, she said, lamentably : 

" Do humor a poor sick woman, child ! " 

Silvia's heart was moved, and, taking this for 
an invalid's fancy, which it would be cruel to 
deny, she said kindly : 

" I will sit up with you. Miss Meredith — ^I will, 
indeed." 

Miss Meredith, who had been sitting up till 
then, now fell back on her pillow with a sigh of 
relief, and uttered a "That's right t " which 
showed the extent of her satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Ths most wilful, the most resolute among us 
have on(;p or twice in life given up their own will 
to that of another, and often under circumstances 
so distasteful, that the concession has been re- 
pented of wellnigh as soon as made. This was 
now Silvia's case. When she went back to her 
own room, she wondered at herself for yielding so 
readily to Miss Meredith's request. The thought 
of the vigil that lay before her made her feel both 
restless and unhappy. How painful and how 
dreary it would be in that close sick-room, with 
that Miss Meredith and her eager eyes ! Why on 
earth had she said yes ? 

Silvia was not the only one to think Miss 
Meredith's request an odd one, and her compli- 
ance for it uncalled for. She had not been five 
minutes in her room, when Lady John's silk 
skirts rustled in. 

" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi ! " she exclaim* 
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ed, " what is this I hear ! You are going to sit 
up with Miss Meredith ! What can she want 
with you f " 

" I am sure I don't know," replied Silvia, a 
little impatiently. 

Mrs. Groom had brought in a lamp, and its 
light, which fell full on Silvia's face, showed Lady 
John its meaning of mingled annoyance and un- 
easiness. 

" I am very angry with Ifiss Meredith," re- 
sumed Lady John, very crossly. " /never asked 
her here, and she took a great liberty in coming. 
Besides, what business has she to be ill in my 
house, ? I believe half of it is put on. Then why 
you or any one should sit up with her, when she 
takes an opiate that is to make her sleep all night, 
is more than I can imagine." 

The real motive of Miss Meredith's request 
now flashed across Silvia's mind, and her lips 
parted to speak it, but she wisely checked the 
impulse and remained silent. 

*' Indeed," resumed Lady John, still speaking 
very crossly, "I don't see why you should sit up 
with that old torment, Mademoiselle Nardi. Ma- 
dame de I'Epine left you in my care, and I feel 
bound to interfere. I am sure it will make you 
quite ilL" 

" Lady John, I have promised to do it," said 
Silvia, with a grave reproach in her ejes, " and I 
must keep my word." 

" Oh ! if you will do it, why you will," tartly 
replied Lady John ; " only I beg to say that I 
wash my hands of the whole concern." She 
bowed stiffly and walked out of the room. * 

She was scarcely gone, when Mrs. Green 
knocked at the door, and came in. 

" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi," she began re- 
monstratively, " is it possible that you are going 
to ruin your health by sitting up with Miss Mere- 
dith ? " 

Silvia replied that it was possible, but that 
she hoped not to ruin her health. 

Mrs. Green raised her hands and shook her 
head. 

" You do not know what it is ! " she said, 
" when poor dear Miss Meredith is asleep, I shall 
go and relieve you for an hour or two," 

" Thank you, Mrs. Green, but Miss Meredith 
will have no one else but me." 

" My dear, she need not know it. She is to 
take an opiate, you know." 

Silvia looked hard at Mrs. Green ; but her 
florid face betrayed no guilty emotion. Her offfer 
was evidently made in good faith. Still Silvia 
would not accept it, and her refusal was so plain 
aadposjthe, that with a compassionate sigh Mrs. 



Green said she must have her way, and with- 
drew. 

" I may as well go now," thought Silvia, " or 
Mrs. Barton will come and remonstrate too." 

So, as it was now nearly nine o'clock, she went 
forthwith to Miss Meredith's room^ 

" Mind, you will let no one in," were Miss 
Meredith's first words — " not a soul, not a cat ! " 

*^ Of course not," replied Silvia, sitting down 
in an arm-chur ; ** cats are very cunning — witches 
most of them. Well, I am no witch. Miss Mere- 
dith, but I think I know why you asked me to 
sit up with you to-night." 

Miss Meredith stared at her with glittering 
eyes, in which fever was struggling against the 
influence of the opiate ; but said not one word — 
perhaps she did not understand Silvia's meaning. 

After a while she remarked agiuo : 

" You will let no one in ! " 

And, before Silvia could answer, Miss Mere- 
dith's head had sunk back on her pillow ; the 
opiate had taken effect — she was fast asleep. 

'* And now how shall I spend the night ? " 
thought Silvia. 

She looked around her. The red window cur- 
tains did not let in one glimpse of the night ; but 
fell down in long, straight folds from the oeHmg 
to the floor, enclosing the room in a rich crimson 
gloom. A night-lamp burned on a small roimd 
table near Miss Meredith's bed, and shed a lit- 
tle circle of light on the white counterpane ; but 
the sick lady's face was turned to the wall, aad, 
if it had not been for her heavy breathing, Shia 
might have thought herself alone. 

Spite that token of the sick lady's presence^ a 
strong sense of loneliness, which- she tried to 
shake off, but could not, stole upon her. Two 
wax-lights in silver candlesticks had been placed 
for her on a table covered with a red cloth, and 
the white pages of an open volume which Wm 
Gray had been reading seemed to be wiutiog for 
Silvia. She took up the book, read a chapter, 
then put it down with a shudder. It was the 
story of a murderer. Jean Yarot was still too 
keenly present to Silvia's mind for such aaubjeet 
to tempt her. She pushed the book away, anj 
leaned back in her chair with a wearied, impatient 
sigh. 

And so time passed till the dock stnick 
eleven — only eleven ! How should ehe get 
through the night ? Sounds of voices rose from 
the drawing-room below every now and then, but 
at twelve they ceased. The party broke up ; for 
a quarter of an hour bedroom doors opened and 
closed again, then the whole house became Tei7 
still, and the real vigil began. 
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Miss Meredith had turned her face from the 
wall She breathed heavily, like one struggling 
against pain or uneasy dreams ; and Silvia saw, 
with mingled wonder and pity, that she held her 
keys firmly grasped in her hand. 

" She is vei*y rich, and I am very poor, though 
I am to have twenty thousand pounds," thought the 
young girl, ** but I need shut my door on none, I 
need not ask a stranger to sit by me, and I need 
not sleep so, holding my keys fast, as if I feared 
some thief should come and rob me ! " 

Ever soothing to the poor are such thoughts, 
and so Silvia now found them. She leaned back 
in her chair, pitying Miss Meredith, and looking 
dreauHly at a picture on the wall. It was ,by a 
Spanish painter, and represented a nun praying ; 
but Silvia only saw her white habit and clasped 
hands on a gloomy background. She looked at it, 
seeking for and never finding more ; and the ef- 
fort little by little seemed to bring on a heaviness, 
which stole over her too imperceptibly to be re- 
sisted. 

Unconscious that an insidious enemy was at 
hand, Silvia made an effort to keep awake, and 
on a sudden, in a moment, she was fast asleep. 

Was what followed a mere dream or a reality ? 
It had the inconsistency of the one and the vivid- 
ness of the other. It seemed to Silvia that ailer 
a dark gap, without thought or images, she woke 
back to a faint, struggling sort of consciousness. 
She was aware of surrounding objects ; of Miss 
Meredith in her bed, of the night-lamp on the 
table, and again of the white figure on the wall. 
She looked at her, and wondered why she was 
there. Who had brought her, and what was she 
doing in Lady John^s house; and, as these 
thoughts floated through her brain, she was aware 
of their absurdity, and said to herself, what we 
so often say in dreams, " I am dreaming.'' And, 
even as she came to this conclusion, a low knock 
at the door made her think : " This is a knock. 
I am awake, after all.'' But in vain she tried to 
speak, to ask, " Who is it ? " or, oblivious of Miss 
Meredith^s behests, to say " Oome in ; " she was 
tongue-tied. Again the knock was repeated, and 
still she was mute. Then the door opened softly, 
and Mrs. Green's broad face looked in. After a 
while she entered the room, and her step, which 
was naturally light, fell noiselessly on the car- 
peted floor. 

" What does she want I " thought Silvia ; " is 
it morning?'' The clock on the chimney piece 
struck five, and answered the question. ^^ Ho,w 
early 1" thought Silvia again ; and, as she came to 
this conclusion, Mrs. Green's face seemed to van- 
ish, and once more the darkness of sleep folded 



its wings around her. But, if she no longer saw, 
she still heard. There was a jingling of keys, then 
the click of an opening lock, then a rustling of 
papers — then all was quiet. But that silence 
itself seemed to have a wakening influence. Sil- 
via felt bound to struggle against sleep, and rouse 
herself. By a strong efEbrt she opened her eyes 
and looked around. Mrs. Green stood before her 
with a sheet of blue foolscap in her hand. ** It 
is the will," thought Silvia, with a sudden throb ; 
*^ it is the will." If so, Miss Meredith's will would 
scarcely be to Mrs. Green's liking, for her face 
looked blank and pale, and for a while she stood 
with the paper in her hand, a staring image of 
dismay. 

** Mrs. Green 1 " said Silvia in a low voice. 

The words were scarcely uttered, when she 
was in darkness, the door closed softly, and all 
was stilL 

*'But I cannot have dreamed it," thought 
Silvia, starting to her feet. " I cannot ! " She 
struck a light at once. Mrs. Green was certainly 
gone, but the tokens of ber recent visit were sig- 
nificant enough. The night-lamp had burned out 
of itself, but the wax-light had only just been 
extinguished; Miss Meredith's desk stood wide 
open with the key in the lock, and on the floor at 
her feet lay a sheet of blue foolscap. '* Is that 
the wiU ? " said SUvia to herself, '* is that the 
wm ? Then I did not dream, after all 1 " She 
picked up the pi^er with a trembling hand. She 
saw her signature and Mrs. Groom's ; but she did 
not mind them; her eyes were riveted on the 
following lines, written in Miss Meredith's clear, 
bold round hand : 

*^ And if the said Ada Gray or the said Charles 
Meredith should refuse to comply, or through 
some previous engagement be unable to comply 
with this behest of mine, such refusal shall forth- 
with annul and render void the above-mentioned 
legacies, which are only left to them on condition 
that they shall marry within twelve months of 
my decease." 

For a while Silvia stood like one petrified, 
with the paper in her hand ; then she went up to 
Miss Meredith's desk, placed the will in it, locked 
the desk, and, gentiy putting the key in Miss Mer- 
edith's hand, she threw herself in her chair and 
wept bitterly. This, then, would be the cost of 
her love to Mr. Meredith ; a noble fortune. On 
no cheaper terms could he get her. That was 
hard, very hard indeed to a proud girl. 

"I will never have him — ^neverl" thought 
Silvia, drying her tears. But was Mr. Meredith's 
wealth or poverty indeed within her option ? asked 
second thoughts. Was it so very certain that, 
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knowing, as he must know, bis imperious cousin's 
wishes, he was willing to pay this heavy price for 
Silvia's love ? What certainty had she that he 
cared for her still, that he had not tadtly yielded 
to Miss Meredith's wishes, and was not actually 
engaged to Ada Gray. 

The thought came with the cruel reality of a 
stab, and its bitter and jealous agony almost 
crushed her. Was it possible that Mr. Meredith 
no longer wanted her ? Was that why, though 
80 kind, he had yet been so silent ? While she 
was secretly triumphing, as she thought, over his 
wisdom, and trying him by all the caprices which 
a loved woman can indulge in, had she been*given 
up ? And what if he had seen through her all the 
time? What must he have felt? Perhaps he 
had pitied her, perhaps she had amused him. 
He was too true a gentleman to take ungenerous 
advantage of her folly, but why shoald he be 
blind, and why should he be so far beyond the 
weakness of humanity as not to be flattered by 
his tardy conquest ? Memory, that pitiless tor- 
mentor, came back and brought many images to 
Silvia. She remembered the passion she had dis- 
played during the hour of his danger ; the invol- 
untary tenderness which had appeared through 
her fears; the torpid weakness which had fol- 
lowed that trial; the silent submission of her 
bearing, all the hundred tokens she had given of 
an affection which perhaps was no longer wanted ; 
and she felt ready to die with shame at the recol- 
lection. But Silvia was not allowed to indulge long 
in her own thoughts. With a deep sigh Miss Mere- 
dith woke, and, leaning upon one elbow, looked 
around her. Silvia remained very quiet Miss 
Meredith at oiice looked for her keys, which had 
fallen out of her hand on the counterpane. She 
took them up, jingled them, and hid them under 
her pillow. 

'* Did you let any one in ? " she asked sharply. 

*' I let no one in. Miss Meredith," replied Sil- 
via. " How are you this morning ? " 

"Very poorly — very poorly," moaned Miss 
Meredith. " I will take no more opiates ; the 
dreams are dreadful — dreadful I " 

Silvia did not answer. She was wondering 
If Miss Meredith would put more questions ; and, 
if so, what she should say. But for once Miss 
Meredith was unsuspicious ; bodily pain and weak- 
ness conquered her. She could only toss and 
moan, and at length she asked Silvia to go and 
look for Mrs. Green. 

With a keen sense of relief Silvia left the 
close sick-room. She was still troubled and un- 
happy, but the fresh air which came in upon her 
through an open window on the staircase, seemed 



to bring renewed life with it, and with life that 
fair deceiver Hope, which has ever so golden a 
tale to tell to our yearning hearts. 

"After all. Miss Meredith may alter her mind 
and her will again," she thought with the sudden 
buoyancy of the young, " or both Mr. Meredith 
and Miss Gray may refuse to comply with her 
wishes. I need not think of all that now." 

Full of these comforting thoughts, Mad^noi- 
selle Nardi knocked at Mrs. Green's door, and 
after a while received a low and languid summons 
to " come in." 

Mrs. Green was still in bed; she looked 
anxiously at Silvia and asked, in a tone and with 
a look full of concern, how poor dear Miss Mere- 
dith was this morning. 

" Very unwell, and she asks to see you, Mrs. 
Green." 

"Does she, poor dear? Then I shall go to 
her at once." 

Silvia remamed standing near the door, look- 
ing earnestly at the elder lady. 

" Mrs. Green," she asked, " what brought you 
to Miss Meredith's room an hour ago ? " 

Mrs. Green's round face expressed the deep- 
est astonishment. 

" My love, what can you mean ? I have .not 
been out of my bed once to-night." 

It was Silvia's turn to stare. She had not ex- 
pected such a plain and blunt denial. 

" Why, I saw you," she said, " as I see you 
now, Mrs. Green." 

"My dear, you must have been dreaming!" 
replied Mrs. Green, very composedly, " for I cer- 
tainly never went near Miss Meredith's room." 

Silvia looked at her, and words rose to her 
lips, words in which she would have taunted Mrs. 
Green with opening Miss Meredith's desk and 
reading her will ; but her Italian gift of aHenoe 
came to her aid, and bade her be mute. 

" It is very odd I should dream all this," she 
said. 

**Very," dryly replied Mrs. Green. "Will 
you be so good, my love, as to tell Miss Meredith 
that I am going to her directly ? " 

** Yes," abstractedly returned Silvia, "I wiD." 

And she left the room, startled, petplexed, 
and half afraid. She did not dare go back to 
Miss Meredith, lest some chance question shoald 
make her betray Mrs. Green. 

"She did a wrong thing," thought Silvia, 
" but she injured no one. I will say nothing, iff 
can help it." 

So, to keep out of Miss Meredith's reach, and 
also because she felt languid and ill at ease^ abe I 
went down to the garden. 
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The morning was very calm and fair, and Sil- 
via was quick to feel its soothing influence. One 
by one her grief and her fears faded away. She 
wilfully forgot Miss Meredith and Mrs. Green, 
and she allowed pleasant hopes to come to her 
instead of troublesome recollections — ^hopes fresh 
as the dew on the grass, and genial as the morn- 
ing sunlight, wl^ich fell slantwise on the path, 
and played with the waters of the little fountain. 
What about the will ? It could be set aside by 
some one or other. The will was nothing. Miss 
Meredith was no one ; and every thmg would get 
right again ^ when Josephine came back.*' 

How Madame de l'£pine*s return would make 
all right, she did not ask of herself. Such vex- 
ing questions shake trust, and from doubt and 
fear Silvia had suddenly gone back to faith. Be- 
sides, if she had searched very closely in her own 
heart, she must have found there more perhaps 
' than she wished to know. It would have told 
her that it was the hope of soon returning to the 
ch&tean, of meeting Mr. Meredith there, of once 
more living beneath the same roof with him, 
which gave her confidence and hope. Something 
else mdeed she knew, and something else too she 
sajd to her own thoughts. **I have behaved 
- very badly," she said, shaking her head over her 
misdeeds ; *^ and so I am punished. But, when I 
see Josephine, I will throw my arms round her 
neck, and tell her with a kiss that I am sorry ; 
and somehow or other, I don't know how, she 
will make all right again ; and Miss Meredith will 
alter her will, if need be, and Ada Gray will 
marry Mr. Lovell, or some one else, and we shall 
all be happy — so happy." 

Again the morning was delicious, again life 
was a boon so sweet, that the mere sensation 
came to her heart with a sort of transport. 
Swiftly her young and eager imagination drew 
fair pictures of future bliss. She was to be good, 
very good, to begin with. Not wayward, but 
gentle as a child. She would study, since he 
wished it, and not vex him with her hundred 
follies. She did not go beyond this. She did 
not ask herself what would come next. No vis- 
ions of wedded love troubled her heart. She did 
not need them. The sweet instincts of maiden 
modesty linger long with some, if they depart too 
quickly and too soon with others. It seemed 
happiness so perfect to see Mr. Meredith again, 
to feel loved and to love, that she did not care to 
go beyond it and question a doubtfUl future. 
The present— that present, at least, which her 
heart's fancies had conjured up— was with her, 
and it was very bright and fair. 

Silvia had sat down on a bench in the lime- 



tree avenue. Her hands were clasped around 
her knees, her eyes were looking straight before 
her, and her thoughts were far away, when, 
through that strange sense that seems to warn us 
without the help of sight or of hearing, she be- 
came aware of a presence near her. She looked 
round, and saw Ada Gray walking lightly on the 
other side of the path, behind the row of lime- 
trees. It was very early yet — so early that Sil- 
via wondered to see Miss Gray out at this hour ; 
but she wondered still more when she saw her 
slender figure moving straight on, while she 
looked neither right nor left, but went without 
pause or hesitation, like one who has a purpose 
in view, and will not be diverted. Silvia's first 
thought was that something had happened, and, • 
without pausing to question the propriety of the 
impulse, she rose and followed her swiftly. But 
ere long she stood still. 

Miss Gray was going to the postern-door 
which divided Lady John's garden from Madame 
de I'Epine's possessioos, and by that door Mrs. 
Groom stood waiting, with the key in her hand. 
They exchanged a few words, then Miss Gray 
opened the door and went in, and Mrs. Groom 
walked back toward Lady John's house. Silvia's 
eyes had seen it, yet it seemed incredible. Could 
Madame de I'Epine be come back? Did Mrs. 
Groom think her still with Miss Meredith ? Had 
something happened, some new calamity beyond 
her power to guess ? Her face was full of these 
inquiries when she joined Mrs. Groom, and stood 
breathless before her. 

" Well ? " she said. 

Mrs. Groom stared, and did not answer. 

*^What has happened? — something musk 
have happened ? " 

"Nothing that I know of," composedly re- 
plied Mrs. Groom, and she walked into the house, 
leaving Silvia indignant and amazed. 

There was a mystery — a mystery from which 
she was excluded, and to the knowledge of which 
Miss Gray was admitted. "But I will know 
more ! — I will know all ! " thought Silvia, in her 
anger ; and, not even caring to keep out of Mrs. 
Groom's sight, she walked deliberately back to 
the postern-door, forgetting that it was most 
j[>robably locked. It should have been locked, 
indeed, but was hot. The lock was bad, and in 
her haste Miss Gray had not seen that the door 
was not fairly shut, so she had left it as Silvia 
found it, ajar. ^^ 

Silvia pushed it open, but so gently that its 
rusty hinges scarcely creaked ; then she walked 
lightly and swiftly along the path she knew so 
well, till she once more caught sight of Miss 
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Gray's pale-green skirt moving behind the young 
trees. Suddenly Ada stood still in a sj^ot where 
two paths met^ one of which led to the ch&teau. 
She seemed to be watching and waiting for some 
one, and evidently shunned the open part whence 
she could have been seen. Silvia's heart beat so 
fast in her bosom that its throbbing almost stifled 
her. She did not question her own thoughts, 
she did not ask herself what right she had to pry 
into Ada Gray's secrets, but at once made herself 
a way through the briers and the bushes. 

The antique wilderness which Silvia had first 
seen on entering the grounds of the ch&teau from 
Lady John's garden had remained almost unal- 
tered. The little fountain still trickled in the 
dense bower which the growth of many years had 
wrought around it ; but the path had been cleared 
close to it, and formed a passage. Silvia made 
the niche of the nymph her hiding-place. 

The chill goddess, though sadly mildewed and 
moss-stained, was still faithM to her office. She 
still poured a faint streamlet from her urn, and it 
flowed down in the basin at her marble feet, mo- 
tionless there for a hundred years and more. A 
bird had made her nest in a deep hole of the 
niche, and fluttered uneasily around Silvia's head. 
And, thus leaning against the stone wall, hidden 
in the green gloom through which her eager eyes 
watched the calm figure of Ada Gray, Silvia 
waited motionless, breathless, all eyes, all ears, 
all sense. 

She did not wait long. She heard a man's 
step. It drew nearer. Ada smiled and held out 
her hand, and Mr. Meredith came toward her. 
Without saying a word he took her arm and led 
her away. "He will bring her back here," 
thought Silvia, and again she waited. About 
half an hour had elapsed when the flowing skirts 
of Ada Gray appeared again, and Charles Mere- 
dith, as Silvia had expected, was by her side. 
They stood still to talk, but their speech, though 
earnest, was low, and Silvia could not hear one 
word. But she saw their two faces — ^hers raised 
to his, his turned toward hers — ^both deeply ear- 
nest, and she put but one construction on this 
early meeting in a spot so lonely. After a while 
they walked on. This was all, but it was enough 
for Silvia, with the southern jealousy that flowed 
in her blood. No cruel, insidious lago was need- 
ed to make her read what she had seen to her 
own ruin and undoing. She could put no inno- 
cent, harmless interpretation on Mr. Meredith's 
evidently concealed visit to the chateau, and Ada 
Gray's stolen interview with him. Had Mrs, 
Green told her the tenor of Miss Meredith's will, 
and wi^ that what she was telling again to Mr. 



Meredith ? Was she warning him in time of the 
cost of non-compliance ? Perhaps she had re- 
jected him formerly, but had changed her mind, 
and was telling him so now. Were these two lay- 
ing out their plans for the future ? They knew eadh 
other so well that they could do it. These con- 
jectures, every one of which was improbable and 
wild, nevertheless crossed Silvia's brain ; for what 
is there so wild that jealousy will not admit a9 
possible and true? "Yes, that was it," she 
thought, and she felt pierced with jealous sorrow 
as she thought it. " That was it." 

And she must not complain, she JBjuld not 
upbraid Mr. Meredith. He had acpiq^lj^lhe free- 
dom she had given him, and thijj^ f^edom gave 
him a young and lovely wife, aoj^ ample means. 
What wonder that she shimld ^ put by ? — she 
who had only youth, apatriciai^liame, a doubtful 
twenty thousand pounds 1 It was not surprising, 
indeed, yet, when memory nm over the last few 
weeks, and recalled hours of weakness, and trust, 
and abandonment, Silvia bumed with resentment 
and shame. 

"I cannot bear it," she thought. " I will not 
bear it I " was her rebellious comment on her bit- 
ter story. 

She left the niche, heedless of the briers which 
tore her garments as she passed through them. 
She made her way to the postern-door ; it was 
ajar as she had left it, and with swift and hurried 
steps Silvia entered Lady John's demesnes, and 
walked through the lime-tree walk, where life had 
seemed so delicious an hour ago. As she reached 
the fountain a voice said courteously : 

" Good-morning, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

Silvia had been walking with downcast eyes ; 
she raised her look slowly, her thoughts lay too 
deep for her to feel startled, and she saw Mr. Lov- 
elL He stood before her bareheaded, smiling, 
courteous, and yet with that subdued doubt and 
trouble on his face which said plainly : 

" I stand before the arbitress of my fate." 

Silvia looked at him without speaking, and her 
color rose, and her eyes took a deeper light as 
she looked. There he stood, the kind, honorable, 
handsome, rich gentleman, who loved her — the 
man whom every woman had wished and had 
failed to win. Here was a noble revenge on the 
ingrate, and a proud defiance. He hid from ber, 
no doubt, lest he should prostrate her with sor- 
row I Let him come and find her Hr. Lovell's 
betrothed wife. Without a word, and, alas ! with* 
out a second thought but this, she stretched out 
her hand and, unasked, placed it in his. 

Mr. Lovell was not an ima^ative man, and 
imagination has a good deal to do with the ro- 
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mance of passion. He was not, either, a man' of 
very warm and strong feelings, but, such as he 
was, his love for Silvia had reached the very 
depths of his being. He had had since the evening 
before very little hope of prevailing, and now, 
without any eflfbrt, without pleading or persuad- 
insT, she was his ! He was too much moved to 
speak at once. He looked at her happy, trou- 
bled, agitated. And, while he pressed her little 
hand within both his, he said, in a broken voice ; 
** God bless you ! — you do not know how happy 
you have made me." 

Silvia startled and gave him a scared look, for 
there waS\^ hidden sting in the words. How 
happy she had made him! Her revenge, and 
not his happiness, had been her object. She 
knew it, and with the knowledge came remorse 
and fear. They came but too late. 

" I hope I don*t intrude ! " said Lady John's 
voice behind them. 

"Not at all," heartily replied Mr. Lovell, who 
now looked beaming. 

" I cannot tell you too soon. Lady John, that 
I owe to you the great happiness of my life." 

And, drawing Silvia's arm within his, Mr. Lov- 
ell did indeed look the happiest and the proud- 
est of men. Lady John smiled ironically, and 
congratulated, and Silvia stood silent and pale 
between them, thinking : " I must abide by the 
fate I have chosen." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It is seldom that we are allowed to linger over 
a great joy, and so Mr. Lovell now found. Scarce- 
ly had Lady John considerately walked away, 
leaving him alone with Silvia, when the sonorous 
clock in the hall struck the hour. 

" By Jove ! I must be gone I " exclaimed litr. 
Lovell, looking very much vexed. A gleam of 
hope shone in Silvia's eyes. 

" Are you going to Paris again ? " she asked 
quickly. 

Mr. Lovell stared. 

" Oh ! no, only down to Saint R^my," he 
answered ; " but the fact is, I should be there 
now. 
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The light passed away from Silvia's pale face. 

" It is an awful bore," said Mr. Lovell, hesi- 
tatingly ; " but it is an appointment, and the fact 
is, I never break an.appointment." 

And this was true. Mr. Lovell had that noble 
inability to break his word, even in small things, 
which characterizes some men. 

» 11 



" I will not detain you," said Silvia, languidly. 

She walked awf^ a few steps, but he walked 
by her side. 

" You do not seem quite well. Mademoiselle 
Nardi," he said, in a low, uneasy tone. " Is there 
— ^is any thing amiss ? " 

He looked at her with the doubt he could not 
help feeling, in his eyes. 

" I sat up with Miss Meredith last night," re- 
plied Silvia, as if tMs were sufficient explanation. 

"So you did. Awful bore that I Well, I 
must go." 

He looked as if he could have remained for- 
ever with her ; but Silvia was walking on tow- 
ard the house, as a matter of course, and Lady 
John's voice was heard in the hall, so there was 
nothing to be gained by slaying with her. 

"I must go," he said, a little desperately; 
and, undetained by Silvia, he went. 

Mr. Lovell felt very happy. There is a sweet- 
ness in the success of love which is like the reach- 
ing of a safe haven, after long tossing on a rest- 
less sea. Very smooth had been Mr. Lovell's 
course through life. No rough billows had car- 
ried him hither and thither, shown him bright 
shores, and cast him on quicksands. Life had 
been easy to this wealthy young man, and he had 
been easy to life. He had a calm temper, he was 
good-natured ; most things bored him, to be sure, 
but his was a passive sort of ennuiy a thing to b6 
endured rather than a pain to be keenly suffered. 
But, because he had had no griefs, he had had no 
joys ; life had been gray to him, a soft, hazy day, 
without either dark, stormy clouds, or glorious sun- 
shine. And now for the first time the sun dawned 
above his dull horizon, and Mr. Lovell wondered at 
the warmth which stirred the torpid blood within 
his veins. He was conscious of this change, and 
he liked it, and felt what a terrible bore it was to 
be parted from Silvia just then. He felt this bore 
all the more that the appointment he was going 
to keep was with Mr. Meredith, whom he did 
not like, and about a matter which he detested. 
" Why had that awful bore of a fellow, Cl^arles 
Meredith, sent so pressing a request to meet him 
in that lane, and all to talk about that other 
awful bore, his rascally brother-in-law ? Had he 
not had enough of mineral oil, and Monsieur de 
I'Epine, and Canada, and the whole concern ? He 
was a fool, he was, to have yielded to Miss Gray's 
entreaties, and promised to go. But the fact was, 
he did not know how to say * No ' to a woman, 
and BO she had made hun do it t " 

There was, indeed, that infirmity in Mr. Lov- 
ell's nature. He could not deny the fair sex any 
reasonable request. Nay, If Ada Gray had askftA. 
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him point-blank to marry her, he would most 
probably have said " Yes," or, at least, found it 
too hard to say " No." So, when she came, sent 
by Mr. Mer^ith, begging for a speedy and secret 
interview in a quiet lane which wound between 
Lady John's house and the ch&teau of Saint 
R^my, Mr. Lovell was in some sort comp^ed to 
comply. He could have denied Mr. Meredith's 
request with cold civility, have informed him 
**' It wus wholly useless to discuss the matter in 
hand," or regretted "that he really could not 
gratify Mr. Meredith in that particular case ; " 
but when the fair Ada said gravely, and yet very 
sweetly, " I hope, Mr. Lovell, you will be kind 
enough to do this I " Mr. Lovell pulled his whis- 
kers, and succumbed at once, feeling only too 
thankful that this charming messenger had not 
asked him to do more than meet Charles Mere- 
dith in the lane. 

But it was not in Ada's power, nor indeed in 
any woman's power, to make this meeting less 
distasteful than i|i was to Mr. Lovell. The an- 
noyance of being parted from Silvia so speedily 
could be got over, but not that dislike of Mr. 
Meredith, which would have made him shun him 
forever. 

There is a natural want of sympathy be- 
tween some men — a sort of passive aversion, 
which does not stoop to acts, nor .even to bitter 
speech, but which is none the less deep and real. 
Mr. Lovell was by no means a man of ungenerous 
mind — ^he had no heroic greatness, no magnanim- 
ity, qualities which are rare enough, but then 
he was not mean or narrow-minded. So he was 
satisfied with disliking Mr. Meredith, and he never 
showed it in word or deed. He disliked him, 
perhaps, because that gentle yet ardent nature 
was the living censure of his apathetic, indolent 
temper ; and there might be, though he knew it 
not, some secret envy mingled with his dislike, 
just as there was, but he knew it, some con- 
tempt blending with Mr. Meredith's aversion for 
Mr. Lovell, or rather for Mr. Lovell's society. 
What had he, the impassioned man of the nine- 
teenth century, the man of calm temper but 
strong feelings, in common with this bored gen- 
tleman of fortune ? 

But they were both men of the world, and, 
when Mr. Lovell entered the cool, shady lane 
where Mr. Meredith was already walking up and 
down waiting for him, the dark look passed away 
from his face, and there was nothing but grateful 
courtesy on Charles Meredith's handsome counte- 
nance. 

*'You will not wonder, Mr. Lovell, that I 
ebould wish to apeak to jou," began Mr. Mere- 



dith. '* I need scarcely 0ay on what subject. I 
hope I have not chosen too inconvenient a place 
or an hour ? " 

" Now will do very well," answered Mr. Lov- 
ell, " and here, too, if you don't mind." 

He had no wish to bring Mr. Meredith, to 
Lady John's house, or in the vicinity of Silvia. 

." Mr. Lovell," began Charles Meredith,. " I 
must begin by telling you that Monsieur de 
I'Epine is not gone to Canada." 

Mr. Lovell, on hearing this, betrayed just as 
much surprise as a raising of his eyebrows could 
express. Then he said " Indeed I " then he took 
out a cigar, offered another to Mr. Meredith, who 
declined it, lit his own, began to smoke, evident- 
ly waiting for more. 

" But the money is none the less gone," con- 
tinued Mr. Meredith. " He speculated, and lost 
every farthing of it on the very day of his arrival 
in Paris." 

This time Mr. Lovell expressed no surprise, 
but nodded and said — 

" Just so." 

" Justly considering all lost, he took flight 
It was chance that made us meet, and which put 
him so far in my power, that he was obliged to 
confess to me every word of this terrible fraud, 
I will not trouble you with the particulars. 
Sufficient is it if I tell you that Monsieur de 
I'Epine has made a clean breast of it, and that I 
am fully acquainted with the nature and extent 
of the unfortunate transactions between you and 
him." 

" Just so," said Mr. Lovell, nodding. 

" I need not say how hard a trial this is to bis 
wife, his uncle, and myself." 

" It is a trial," confessed Mr. Lovell ; " yet, if 
I were you, Mr. Meredith, I should just mind it 
that much," he added, blowing away the smoke 
of his cigar. " There is an old bore of a story 
about the leopard or the tiger 4ind his spots," he 
added, yawning, and throwing his cigar away, 
"and it applies wonderfully to Louis de I'Epine. 
He did me yesterday, he is quiet to-day, and all 
that, but he will just begin again and do some 
one else to-morrow." 

" He shall not ! " cried Mr. Meredith, turning 
white with anger. " My step-father and I have 
threatened him, and he knows that we do not 
threaten in vain, with the hand of the law. We 
will have him pronounced incapable of directing 
his own actions, and spending his own money, 
and, though that is a legal fiction in* his case, 
since he has no money left to spend, it will take 
from him the power of making any further viO' 
tims." 
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"Just so," replied Mr. Lovell. "Quite 
right." 

"Mr. Lovell, Monsieur de TEpine has. very 

reluctantly confessed the amount of his liabili- 

ftes to you — four thousand five hundred pounds. 

/ May I ask if that amount, which my step-father 

confirms, is correct ? " 

Mr. Lovell looked puzzled. 

"Why, no," he said, "not quite," 

"But it is half, at least?" 

" Why, no, not half either." 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip. 

" Then how much did he get from you, may I 
ask ? " 

"Something like fourteen thousand. Don't 
trouble," he added good-naturedly. "I don't 
mind telling you that I was going to take law 
proceedings against him ; but, since he has noth- 
ing left, perhaps I had better not." 

" The villam ! — ^the low, dishonorable villain ! " 
said Mr. Meredith between his set teeth. His 
gray eyes burned like fire, his face was colorless, 
his very lips were white. Mr. Lovell looked at 
him with something between wonder and envy. 
He had found it excessively disagreeable to be 
swindled out of his money, he had also antici- 
pated some sort of excitement and interest from 
the law proceedings he had contemplated taking 
against Monsieur de TEpine, but neither loss nor 
lawsuit could have roused him to the state of 
angry fervor in which he now saw Mr. Meredith ; 
so he marvelled, and also envied, that a matter in 
which neither his name nor his fortune was con- 
cerned should rouse him thus. 

" Fourteen thousand pounds I " said Mr. Mere- 
dith, after a while. " I trust, Mr. Lovell, you 
will not be so heavy a loser. But may I ask how 
he came to get so large a sum out of you ? " 

" Well, it is not exactly pleasant to go over it 
all again," expostulated Mr. Lovell, looking rath- 
er bored. " He got round the captain and me 
with his mineral oil, and we were to find the cap- 
ital, you know. Well, the very morning we got 
to Paris he had a private talk with me, and per- 
suaded me to raise my share of the capital to 
fourteen thousand pounds, which he went and 
gambled, you say." 

" And you gave him that money ? " said Mr. 
Meredith — " you actually handed over that large 
sum to him ? " 

" Why, no, but I sold out, and I let hun get 
th^ money from the broker." 

"And you had no doubt, no suspicion?" 
asked Mr. Meredith, almost angrily ; " you con- 
sulted no one in a matter so important ? " 
• " Why, no. I was rather in a hurry to get 



away ; and as to lawyers and solicitors, and all 
that, they are not over-safe, you know^" 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip again ; he found it 
hard to be silent — ^he found it hard not to cen- 
sure, as it deserved, the indolence and careless , 
trust which had led to results so disastrous. But 
the sharp and bitter words which rose to his lips 
had to be forced back, and as calmly as he could 
he said : 

" Perhaps, Mr. Lovell, you wonder why I am 
raking up this painful and disgraceM matter, 
and what my object is in compelling you, as it 
were, to go over it again with me ? " 

"Why, yes, I do," candidly acknowledged 
Mr. Lovell, who was getting very much bored ; 
" you see, when a man has been swintiieu*— I \k% 
your pardon — " 

"Pray don't; you have used the right word," 
replied Charles Meredith; but his pale cheeks 
flushed as he made the bitter acknowledgment. 

" To the tune of fourteen thousand pounds," 
continued Mr. Lovell ; " and when it's in some 
sort his own doing, why, he would just as soon 
not be talking about it." 

" Very true, and therefore, having ascertained 
the extent of Monsieur de I'Epine's defalcations, 
I come to the gist of my discourse, and to the 
purport of this interview. My step-father, my 
sister, and I, have resolved to refund this money 
to you, Mr. Lovell. This we can only do by 
yearly instalments," he added, without seeming 
to notice Mr. Lovell's stare of surprise. " I trust 
that, spite this drawback, you will agree to our 
plan. The law would certainly punish the man 
who so basely robbed you, but the money is 
spent and gone, and the law would not give you 
back one farthing of your fourteen thousand 
pounds." 

"Come, come, that's nonsense," said Mr. 
Lovell, recovering from his surprise, and speak- 
ing in his careless, good-natured tone. " What 
have y<m to do with that fellow ? — ^besides, I dare 
say I shall not go to law, after all," he added, 
suppressing a slight yawn. " I have a fancy it 
would bore me dreadfully ; moreover, I might not 
be able to get out of it agwn." 

" Very true ; therefore I trust the more that 
you will see no objection to the plan I have pro- 
posed. The amount is so much larger than we 
expected, that it will take more years to refund ; 
still, it can be done, and though you will have 
undergone serious inconvenience, you will, I trust, 
have been no loser." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and looked 
puzzled. 

" WeD, but," he ar^^^" "srVs^ Vw^ ^<s^ nf^ 
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do with that ? — what has any one to do witti it ? 
I never looked to you, or to your step-father, or 
to Madame de rEpine,/or security, you know." 

<< Of course not, and if my sister were dead 
to-morrow, neither her father nor I, Mr. LoTell, 
would give one farthing toward hiding her hus- 
band's disgrace, but for her sake we are ready to 
make any sacrifice." 

" But then you will expect me not to go to 
law?" 

" Yes, of course." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers agam. Mr. 
Lovell was rich, and accustomed to have his own 
way. He liked to go to law, or not to go to law, 
and follow his pleasure in that matter, as well as 
in most others, and therefore Mr. Meredith^s pro- 
posed restitution, extending, too, over a certain 
number of years^ was unpalatable to him. 

" Well, you see," he remarked, after a while, 
^' I have had the bore of losing the money, and 
I have talked about it, so I don't see what good 
getting fourteen thousand pounds in ever so 
many years would do me ; or, as to that, what 
good paying back will do you." 

"Simply this, Mr. Lovell: no one on seeing 
you in the same room with my step-father, my 
sister, and myself, shall say, * The nephew, hus- 
band, and brother-in-law, of these three swindled 
Mr. Lovell out of fourteen thousand pounds, and 
Captain de I'Epine, Madame de l'£pine, and Mr. 
Meredith looked on passively. For the honor of 
her name they made no sacrifice, deprived them- 
selves of not one enjoyment, spent not one shil- 
ling.' " 

"Well, but how wDl Miss Meredith like 
that ? " asked Mr. Lovell. 

" It is our concern, not hers." 

" Just so, but how will she like it ? " 

" Not at all, I dare say ; indeed, this is a mat- 
ter on which I have little doubt, and which I am 
resolved to settle before I see her." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers agun. 

" Why should you ri&k that ? " he persisted. 

Mr. Meredith smiled, and did not answer. He 
was immovable, and Mr. Lovell saw it. Still he 
could not make up his mind. He felt a strange 
reluctance to have the money refunded to him. 
Perhaps, if he had searched his heart very close- 
ly, he would have found that he did not like 
Charles Meredith to stand in such a relation to 
him ; that there was indeed a sort of satis&ction 
in having been robbed by that young man's 
brother-in-law, and being thus far his superior. 
But this it seemed could not be. If he revised 
Charles Meredith's offer, and resorted to the law, 
he placed himself in the unenviable position of 



a bitterly-vindictive man, who prefers revenge 
and the disgrace of an innocent fanuly to restitu- 
tion. 

So when Mr. Meredith, calmly resuming the 
subject, said composedly . 

" May I trust, Mr. Lovell, that you agree to 
this ? "— 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and said slow- 
ly and reluctantly, but very plainly : 

" Well, yes, I suppose I must ; but I cannot 
say that I like it." 

" Then I am the more obliged to you for your 
compliance," said Mr. Meredith, smiling ; " I shall 
call on Miss Meredith presently, and then if you 
like we can settle the particulars." 

Mr. Lovell assented, and on that agreement 
they parted 
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CHAPTER XXXYIL 

Lady John was a woman of the world. She 
could not indeed lay claim to the policy of non- 
intervention, which she never practised ; but no 
government ever submitted with a better grace to 
the fait (iccompli than did Lady John. It cost her 
no effort to be amiable and congratulatory in the 
present case. 

Since Mr. Lovell would not have Ada Gray, 
there was no help for it, and since be would have 
Silvia, the future Mrs. Lovell became another sort 
of person in a moment. 

So when Mr. Lovell was gone, and Silvia and 
her ladyship met in the hall, it was quite civilly 
that Lady John said : 

" So, my dear, you have secured the great 
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prize 

" Yes," passively replied the young girl. " I 
have, as you say, secured the great prize, since 
Mr. Lovell is such." 

" Well, my dear, he is a young man, a hand* 
some man, an amiable man, besides being a rich 
one. What more would you have ? '* 

" Nothing," laconically replied Silvia. " I am 
very happy, Lady John." 

" You ought to be, my dear ; but you do not 
look so." 

" I am tired and sleepy," said Silvia, a little 
impatiently. 

" Ah ! to be sure ; well, I shall not detain 
you." 

Silvia said not a word, but walked away. 
Lady John's look followed her slender figure, and 
downcast eyes, and hands clasped, a^d gnceM 
Grecian head. 
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" A cool young lady," she thought. 

Cool ! Silvia^s blood was not cool just then. 
It flowed in her veins like liquid fire, parching 
her very being. She had done it, and she did not 
repent it ; but still she had done it, and it rose 
higher and higher like prison-walls, which she 
must never scale again, and deeper and deeper 
she felt sinking within the abyss. 

She went up to her room, she laid herself 
down on her bed, and the feeling would not pass 
away. Still she rebelled against it, and, having a 
strong will, she was not quite unsuccessful. She 
said to herself that Mr. Lovell was very fond of 
her, and very agreeable, and very rich. 

He would give her all she could wish for I A 
carriage, a fine house, diamonds. But Silvia 
turned her face to the wall, and felt sick : dia- 
monds recalled Mr. Meredith's face and look on 
that day when Mr. Fox had come and told her of 
her inheritance. 

" Yet I must bear it," she thought, nerving 
herself; "and bear it I will," she added, getting 
up, and dressing leisurely and carefully. She 
would not try to forget — ^it was useless ; so, when 
she was dressed, she went and paid Miss Georgie 
Lovell a visit. 

Miss Lovell had caught a violent cold on the 
night of the fire, and been a close prisoner ever 
since. Silvia found her sitting up, and going 
through a round of school-girl bread and butter 
with evident relish and appetite ; but very low- 
spirited and disconsolate at her captivity, spite 
these signs of returning health. 

"Oh! you darling!" she cried, enthusiasti- 
cally, as Silvia's pale face looked in at the door ; 
** do come and have breakfast with me. IVe got 
such a tea-pot !^-such tea ! It must be what 
Lady John calls her caravan tea." 

"No, thank you," replied Silvia, sinking 
do^n in a chair, and loking at Miss Lovelies 
babyish face with something like envy ; " I did 
not come for tea." 

" You're a duck ! " cried Miss Lovell, still en- 
thusiastic. " You don't know how sick of my 
life I have been. Only think," she added, with 
an expression of profound disgust, and^ great 
puckering of her eyebrows, " Mrs. Barton, who 
came up yesterday, to read Milton to me." 

Silvia started. She had seen Milton in Mr. 
Meredith's hands the day before he went away. 

" Now," continued Miss Lovell, with consider- 
able energy, " if tiiere is a man I hate, it's that 
Milton. I had to go through him with Miss Jen- 
nings when I was thirteen, and read him in 
character." 

" In character I " vaguely said Silvia: and she 



remembered the brown old book bound in calf- 
skin, with edges of faded gold, over which she 
had seen his pale, handsome face bending. 

"Yes, in character," continued Miss Lovell^; 
" I had to speak like the angels speak " (Miss 
Lovell's grammar was one of her weak points), 
" and Miss Jennings was so awfully cross. ' Open 
your mouth, Georgie,' she'd say; *do you sup- 
pose the Angel Gabriel keeps his mouth shut ? ' 
Or, ' Do you suppose Adam gabbled in that fash- 
ion when he was talking to Eve ? ' " 

Silvia looked very earnestly at Miss Lovell. 

" I came up to tell you," she said, " Mr. Lov- 
ell has asked xue to marry him, and — and I have 
consented." 

The bread and butter nearly dropped from 
Miss Lovell's hand, and her color just faded away 
a little as she stared at Silvia. 

" You lucky girl," she said at length, with a 
little sigh. 

" Lucky I — why so lucky ? " cried Silvia, with 
a sudden flash in her eyes. 

" Oh I because he's such a brick, and so rich, 
you know," was the candid answer. 

"I am not poor," replied Silvia, with a 
haughty smile ; " I am to have twenty thousand 
pounds." 

" Still you are a lucky girl," persisted Miss 
Lovell. " Ada will be ready to tear your eyes 
out when she knows it." 

Silvia rose, much offended. 

" Why should all the luck, as you call it, be 
on my side ? " she asked warmly. " Am I worth 
nothing, Miss Lovell ? " 

" Oh ! you're very nice," candidly replied Miss 
Lovell ; " but then he's such a grand fellow, you 
know." 

There were tears in Silvia's eyes, and her lips 
quivered as she said : 

"I am sorry I came near you. I did not 
know girls were so cheap. Miss Lovell, or per- 
haps I should have left you your cousin." 

" But since he wouldn't have me," impatiently 
said Miss Lovell. "Why, look ye here. You 
know very well that I, that Ada, that any girl 
would have him, if he'd only ask. But if he 
won't ask, we can't," added Miss Lovell, still bent 
on candor. 

" Good-morning," said Silvia, coldly ; and she 
walked out of the room with injured dignity in 
her looks. 

The triumph she was supposed to have 
achieved stung her. She did not want to secure 
the great prize, as Lady John called Mr. Lovell ; 
she wanted to be the prize whom^Mr. Lovell had 
snatched from Mr. Meredith. She wanted the 
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man who had loyed her, and whose love she had 
disdained, to feel that, when he thought she was 
to be had for the asking, he committed an error. 
She longed to impress the fact on the whole 
world, and the silence which maiden reserve and 
pride commanded was almost more than she 
could bear. Indeed, and as the event showed 
her, it was also more than she was quite equal 
V>. She had scarcely left Miss LovelPs room, 
when she met Mrs. Green, with a peculiar expres- 
sion of trouble on her face. 
• " My dear," she said, anxiously, " Miss Mere- 
dith is in such a way for you ; do go to her, my 
love, if you can ; and pray," she added,, looking 
hard at Silvia, "don't excite her. Poor dear^ 
she is in such a temper ! " 

Miss Meredith was in a temper, to use Mrs. 
Green's words. She was sitting up in her chair 
by the window, and received Silvia with much 
sharpness. Silvia bore it all passively, not even 
minding her. Leaning back in her chair and 
looking straight before her, she once again went 
through the vigil of the past night. She looked 
at the mm praying on the wall ; she saw Mrs. 
Green's pale luce ; she read Miss Meredith's will 
again, and she thought — 

*' If I had not read it, perhaps I could not 
have done it ; but it is done, and I do not repent 
it." 

" And where is Ada ? " querulously exclaimed 
Miss Meredith; "why does she not come near 
me ? Do go and look for her. Green, will you ? " 

Obedient Mrs. Green left the room. At once 
Miss Meredith's manner changed. She turned 
full on Silvia, and, resting both her hands on the 
arms of her chair, she said with imperative sud- 
denness : 

" Who came in last night ? Was it Green — 
was it Miss Gray ? Whom did you let in ? " 

'•' No one," answered Silvia, coldly. 

" But some one came in and was at my desk. 
I am sure it was Miss Gray, and that is why she 
never came near me this morning." 

^'Ohl Miss Gray was too much engaged to 
come and see you this morning, Miss Meredith," 
replied Silvia, speaking with unconscious bitter- 
ness. 

Miss Meredith's black eyes sparkled. 

"She was with Mr. Lovell, was she?'* she 
said angrily ; " that was it, eh ? " 

Silvia colored, and said, with something like 
disdain : 

'* Pray labor under no such uneasiness, Miss 
Meredith ; and pray tell Mr. Meredith and Miss 
Gray that they need not hide from me. Their 
i230vements are nothing to me, and so far as I am 
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concerned there need have been no mystery 
about their meeting this morning." 

Miss Meredith stared jEull in Silvia's face. 

" You saw them," she said at length. " Pray 
where did you see them ? " 

She spoke quietly, yet the* tone of her voice 
struck Silvia. 

" They were talking in the grounds of 'the 
ch&teau. You do not object to that, do you, Mies 
Meredith ? " 

" Not at all," replied the lady. " When pto- , 
pie have made up their minds to marry, it is but ' 
fair they should talk." • 

** Yes," said Silvia, biting her lip, " it is but 
fair indeed." .* i'^ . 

The entrance of Mrs. Green, followed by Adgf 
Gray, calm and lovely, as usual, checked all wt- 
ther discourse. Silvia's color fled as she saw 
her. All was over, but not an hour ago she had 
undergone the keenest agony through this quiet- 
looking girl, and she could not forget it. ^e 
could not endure her presence, the room felt 
stifling, her heart beat, her brow throbbed, and, 
reckless of whatever interpretation might be put 
upon her behavior, she rose and left the room 
abruptly. ^ 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Meredith, very 
kindly, "how are you this morning? I have 
missed you so. Where have you been ? " 

" I went to look at the ch&teau. It is not so 
much damaged as I thought," repHed Ada, with 
slight hesitation. 

" And when are they all coming back to it? " . 
asked Miss Meredith. 

Ada Gray looked at her, but never had Miss 
Meredith seemed calmer or more composed than 
she did then. Never had her harsh features be- 
trayed less token of jealousy or suspicion or 
anger or unkind feeling of any sort. She knew 
nothing. 

" Madame de I'Epine is expected very short- 
ly," she replied, composedly. 

" I wish Charlie would make haste and come," 
pettishly said Miss Meredith. " I am sick of this 
place." 

Miss Gray's gentle smile, which ever seemed 
to acquiesce and yet said nothing, flitted across 
her face. 

" You must get me Charles's present address," 
said Miss Meredith, watching her keenly, without 
seeming to do so. " I suppose some one knows 
it. Would you mind getting it for me ? " 

" Certainly not. Do you wish me to ask for 
it now, Miss Meredith ? " 

" If you do not mind taking the trouble dear 
I should like it of all things." 
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Miss Gray graciously said it was no trouble, 
and glided out of the room with a light step. 
When the door had closed upon her, Miss Mere- 
dith turned to Mrs. Green and said in her cold, 
hard voice : 

" Green, that little Nardi says — do you mind 
me. Green ? " 

" Yes, Miss Meredith, of course I do." 

" Then don*t be watching that fly ; let it buzz 
away, will you ? Well, little Nardi says she saw 
Charlie Meredith at the ch&teau this morning.'' 

"In — deed!" exclaimed Mrs. Green, with a 
look of profound interest. 

** Yes, she does. And she saw him with that 
^y Ada Gray, who is gone to fetch his direction 
%t me. Do you understand, Green ? " 

Mrs. Green understood that Mr. Meredith did 
not want to see his cousin, and she said so. 

. " But do you know why he does not want to see 
me. Green ? Eh, do you know it ? " 

Mrs. Green submissively confessed that she 
had no conception of Mr. Meredith's motives for 
behavior so extraordinary. 

" Then I will tell you, I will tell you," irefully 
resumed Miss Meredith. "His precious sister 
married a precious rascal, who has got into a 
precious mess, out of which my precious cousin 
wishes to get him, without my knowledge, or, at 
least, without having speech with me. But if he 
thinks to squander his money on that low IiVench 
swindler," add^d Miss Meredith, with sparkling 
eyes, " and then fall back on my inheritance, he 
is very much mistaken — ^very much mistaken, 
Green, I can tell you." 

Mrs. Green looked shocked, but was prudently 
silent. 

Miss Meredith brooded a while over her 
wrongs, then said in an altered tone : 

" That sly Gray is going to come back with 
Charlie's direction. Wait till she comes, and 
when she has given it to me — do you just go to 
the ch&teau — any pretence will do, and see Char- 
lie. Mind, you must see him ; I don't want him, or 
care for him to see you ; 'tis of no consequence ; 
but you must see him with your own eyes." 

. Mrs. Green nodded, and the entrance of Lady 
John, who came to see how her guest was, 
checked all further conversation on that subject. 

Lady John was full of news, and felt the most 
laudable anxiety to open her budget 

" I suppose Mademoiselle Nardi has told you," 
she began. 

" Told what ? " suspiciously asked Miss Mere- 
dith. 

"Oh! that she is engaged to Mr. Lovell. 
Quick work, eh ? " 



" Is she ? " shortly said Miss Meredith ; " well, 
so much the better for her, Lady John." 

" My goodness ! " exclaimed Mrs. Green. 

" Now, Green, don't be stupid. What is it to 
us ? But it serves Ada right ; I always told her 
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so. 

Lady John looked amazed. 

" Dear me," she said. " I thought it was a 
settled thing between Misd Gray and Mr. Mere- 
dith." 

" Did you ? Perhaps you also thought it was 
a settled thing that I should die and make room 
for them. Lady John." 

" Oh ! no," kindly replied tjie lady of the 
house; "Ada has great expectations, and Mr. 
Meredith a fair income." 

" I am glad to hear it," dryly interrupted Miss 
Meredith. "A lovely day. Lady John. Oh, • 
there's Ada." 

Miss Gray entered as she spoke. Sh^ held a 
slip of paper in her hand, and gave it to Miss 
Meredith. 

"Thank you, my love," graciously said her 
relative. " Green, do go and get me a few flow- 
ers, will you ? " 

Mrs. Green understood the signal, and left the 
room. 

" I suppose you know Mr. Lovell and little 
Nardi are engaged," pitilessly resumed Miss 
Meredith, looking full at her victim's face. 

" So Lady John has told me," was Miss Gray's 
composed reply. 

Lady John rose, and, taking Ada's arm, said 
coolly : 

" Miss Meredith looks very tired ; come away, 
dear ; we had better leave her alone. Besides, it 
will soon be time for breakfast." 

Miss Meredith, who would have liked to keep 
and torment Miss Gray, frowned on Lady John, 
who, utterly impenetrable to such signs of dis- 
pleasure, walked away with her young friend. 

" Madame de I'Epine, of course, does not know 
what has taken place," said Lady John, when 
they were out on the landing. " I wonder how 
long she wants me to keep Mademoiselle Nardi ? 
Pleasant to have all the love-making going on in 
one's house, is it not f " 

Miss Gray answered with the commonplace 
truisms usual on such occasions. She was too 
well-bred, and had been too thoroughly disci- 
plined by life and the world, to betray her feelings, 
yet they were sufficiently keen and bitter. 

It would be hard to say that the love, rare as 
spirit-apparitions which La Rochefoucauld speaks 
of, had struck its roots in her very heart. Misff 
Gray, indeed, had not escaped the destiny of most 
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women, and when she was eighteen she had 
loved, if not very passionately, at least very truly, 
a man who had simply and coolly done his best 
to secure her affections, then as simply and coolly 
jilted her. It was a very common case, and Miss 
Gray had the wisdom to make no moan about it. 
Very £ew knew or suspected this episode of her 
youth. It had had its birth in a remote country- 
house, and there lived its brief life, and died its 
bitter death. Miss Meredith, Charles Meredith, 
Lady John herself, had no suspicion of it. Her 
little bark had gone down, and no one even 
knew that it had ever ventured on the deep 
waters. Hers was one of the thousand wrecks 
which are unrecorded in the great log-book of life, 
for which there is no pity, no sorrow. And Miss 
Gray bore her trouble pretty much in that spirit. 
She did not lament much over herself, nor hold 
life a void because its fairest blossom was with- 
ered thus early. She went to balls, to parties, to 
dfjeuners, to picnics, and was amiable and lovely 
as before the time of her sorrow. She thought 
of marriage as most ^rls think of it, but she 
now considered it especially as a matter of busi- 
ness. As a matter of business Miss Gray wished 
for an agreeable, rich, and well-bom husband. 
Her taste was too refined to make her barter 
youth and beauty for money, and her heart was too 
seared and blunted by past experience to let love 
weigh a feather in the scales of her consideration. 
Mr. Meredith she would have liked very well, had 
he been willing, but Mr. Lovell she liked a great 
deal better — ^for one was wealthy in the present, 
and the other was rich only in the future. Ada 
Gray liked actual possession ; she had great ex- 
pectations herself, and knew their worth ; but, un- 
luckily, if Mr. Meredith showed little inclination 
to comply with that portion of his cousin's wishes 
which concerned Miss Gray, Mr. Lovell was 
scarcely more ardent. He liked her, and he ad- 
mired her, the seat near hers was that which he 
preferred; he could pull his whiskers in her 
vicinity for hours with evident satisfaction, but 
> ,beyond that placid admiration Mr. Lovell did not 
seem inclined to go, and Miss Gray lacked the 
charm which should rouse him from his torpor. 
She knew it, but she was too delicate and too 
proud to court any man, so she waited for a warm- 
er liking, which came not, and little by little she 
- gave this obdurate gentleman all she had to give. 
It was not much. Very few drops had re- 
mained in the bottom of the cup which her in- 
grate lover had poured out on the dust, but it was 
all thut was left to Ada Gray, and she knew it. 
If Mr. Lovell had been a poor man, he would 
never have had that little, such as it was. The 



man whom she liked in him was young, hand- 
some, good-natured, and especially wealthy. Not 
one of these attributes could she spare him. Ill- 
ness would have cooledj and poverty would have 
daunted her. A perfectly generous affection is a 
rare thing, and is seldom felt twice in a human 
life. Ada Gray laid no claim to the romance of 
devotedness. She was what many women are, a 
little cool, a little selfish, a little matter-of-fact, 
with no more imagination than was sufficient to 
prevent her from stooping to that utter degrada- 
tion implied by the terrible world vulgarity, and 
no more warmth than was enough to save l^er 
from the reproach of callousness. 

Such was her liking for Mr. Lovell, such were 
the feelings over which Silvia's reckless jealousy 
now unconsciously triumphed. They were neither 
fervent nor deep, yet Miss Gray suffered. Our 
likings and dislikings are veiy complex sort of 
things. Pride, self-love, ambition, were hurt to 
the quick by Silvia's success. Mere passiveness 
would have made Mr. Lovell hers with time, if 
this bright and vehement young Italian had not 
come like a shooting-star across their quie^ course. 

*^ I am handsomer than she is ; I shall .be 
richer than she can ever be ; I have a knowledge 
of the world, of literature, art, science— -she is 
too indolent ever to attain to; above all, I like 
him ten times better than she does, and yet she 
wins, and I am cast aside ! ^ 

Such were Ada Gray's bitter* reflections as, 
after leaving Miss Meredith's room, she went 
down-stairs with Lady John, listening to and pla- 
cidly answering that lady's pettish complaints 
concerning the inconveniences of having a pair 
of lovers in one's house. 

This, too, Ada would have to see and endure, 
and it would be all the harder that every one of 
Lady John's guests knew what her hopes and her 
aim had been. But this world's votaries often 
rise to heights of heroism, which would secure 
them a shining place in the next, did their ambi- 
tion lie there. Miss Gray, who was not, indeed, 
quite unprepared for it, had heard the announce- 
ment of Mr. Lo veil's engagement without flinching, 
and she was now ready to look on with the same 
cool fortitude. Of course it would be unpleas- 
ant, very unpleasant, not to say bitter ; but it 
would probably not last long, and, inevitable, inex- 
orable argument, it must be done. 

The old gladiator learned to die gracefully for 
the pleasure of the Roman people. One oftai 
wonders at that. Why should he thus please his 
tormentors, who cried so exultingly, "J3a56//— 
habet / " Why did he not make s(i?ne desperate 
effort for revenge, and, armed as ^^was, drag 
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down a soul or two to Hades, find give an extra 
freight to grim Charon's bark ? It is amazing ; 
but, if circus, and gladiator, and shoutmg crowd, 
have drifted away on the shadowy sea of time, 
man is not altered since Caesar read bis dispatches 
while poor wretches were dying in the dusty 
arena below. There is still in the lookers-on the 
same callous indifference to suffering — the same 
pitiless sentence passed on the agony we feel not ; 
on the part of the victim, the same insane yield- 
ing to the tormentors, and the same weak craving 
to die gracefully, and without a moan. No doubt 
it is well, in some respects, that it should be so. 
It would be awkward, not to say unpleasant, if 
our gladiators were to turn savage, and go about 
giving sword-thrusts among poor spectators, in- 
stead of bleeding to death in decorous silence. 
The world is much more silent, and composed, 
and well-bred, and altogether pleasant than it 
would be otherwise, certainly ; but, on the other 
hand, is it so very sure that silence is an unmixed 
good ? Are there not wrongs which require pro- 
claiming to be redressed, and is the acquiescence 
of the victims the safest road to justice or to 
retribution ? 

Silent, however, and not merely silent, but 
also cheerful, Wisa Gray was resolved to be. She 
was sobn put to the test. At the foot of the 
staircase they met Silvia. Ada went up to her, 
and, laying her hand on the' young Italian's arm, 
she said, playfully : 

" May 1 be allowed to congratulate Mademoi- 
seUe Nardi ? " 

The color deepened on Silvia's cheek, and she 
clinched her little hands with a strong effort. If 
Lady John had not been present, she would have 
answered with a taunt, and asked if she should 
not congratulate Miss Gray, after what she had 
seen this morning. But the presence of the mis- 
tress of the house sealed her lips, and she forced 
herself to utter a rather disdainfhl, '^ Tou are too 
good — you are too good I " 

^* And Mr. Lovell too," persisted Ada, as he 
now opened the glass door, and came in from his 
interview with Charles Meredith — ** shall I not be 
allowed to congratulate Mr. Lovell too ? " And 
she held out her hand so calmly, so frankly, that 
Mr. Lovell, who had been rather flurried at her 
first address, was thoroughly disconcerted as he 
accepted the pledge of amity thus offered to him. 

Silvia looked at them with impatience, and, 
not caring to stay with them, entered the draw- 
ing-room, which happened to be empty. She did 
not thus escape Mr. Lovell, for he followed her 
in at once ; nor did he thus escape Lady John 
and Miss Gray. Just as he had seated himself 



by Silvia's side, they, came in, as a matter of 
course. 

" Where were you ? " he fondly whjspered. 
"I went to look for you in the garden, but the 
bird was flown." 

" I b^ffeve it is the habit of birds to fly," 
tartly replied Silvia. ^0^ 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and smiled. 
That was just what he liked — ^what he wanted— 
not a tame girl, but one with a sharp and lively 
tongue. 

/*How do you spend your time?" asked Sil- 
via, suddenly turning on Mr. Lovell — ^"I mean," 
she added, as he stared, ** what do you do usually ? " 

*' Oh I any thing that turns up," he languidly 
replied. " I went in for Hebrew not long ago, 
but it was slow — dreadfully slow. It is shooting 
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now. 

" And what will it be to-morrow ? " she askedj 
smiling. 

"Not the least idea," answered Mr. Lovell; 
then he ajided in a lower tone, " do come out in 
the garden. I have so much to say to you." 

But Silvia turned a deaf ear to this request. 
Of course he had a great deal to say to her, but 
Silvia had no wish to hear. She longed for him 
to be gone, and he was sitting so close by her, 
and she did not dare to stir ; for, though she pur- 
posely shunned looking down into the depths of 
her own heart, she was not so ignorant or so 
foolish as not to suspect that she was wronging 
Mr. Loyell. She guessed, but did not wish to 
know it, and shut her eyes not to see. She did her 
best, indeed, to forget, and her attempts were, some 
of them, startling enough even to Mr. Lovell. 

" Is it true that you are very rich ? " she asked. 

Mr. Lovell's face darkened considerably at the 
question. He had never expected that his money 
would not weigh with the woman who would ac- 
cept him for her husband, but he liked Silvia too 
well not to hate the thought that she was selling 
herself to him. 

" Yes," he said, sullenly, " I am very rich. 
" Why do you ask. Mademoiselle Nardi ? " 

"Because I feel dull," she replied, impatiently, 
" and I wonder if you could not do something 
with your money to amuse me ? You know, I am 
to have some too— twenty thousand pounds." 

" Indeed ! " he replied, with a slight raising 
of the eyebrows. " Well," he added, " I should 
be so glad if I could do any thing to please you," 
and his face cleared considerably as he said it. 
"But there's no doing any thing in this slow 
place. No," he added, giving his whiskers a. con- 
templative pull, "I don't think there is, on my 
honor." 
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"Then what is the good of your money?" 
asked Silyia, with a toss of her brown head. 

"Nay, nay," he argued, with the smile of a 
, rich man, " money is a very good sort of thing, I 
can tell you. With money," he added, taking her 
hand, and gently raising it to his lips^bperceiyed, 
as he thought, by Lady John and Miss Gray, " I 
can dover-thcse dear little fingers with rings ; with 
money I can throw strings of pearls—" 

Wtfat Mr. Lovell could do with money Silvia 
never learned. She drew her hand from his 
coldly, almost haughtily. 

'^ Mr. Lovell," she said, " these are not Italian 
customs. You will please never to do that again." 

She spoke low, too low foi* either of the ladies 
at the other end of the room to hear her, but she 
also spoke very deliberately. Mr. Lovell looked 
hard at her. His brovv' darkened, and with grave 
Eullenness he said : 

"Of course you mean this. Mademoiselle 
Nardi ? " 

" Every word of it." 

" Well, I am too much of a gentleman to in- 
trude on a lady, and especially a young lady, at- 
tentions which her education or her prejudices 
render unwelcome to her ; but you must allow me 
to p%t one question to you: When you placed 
your hand in mine this morning, did you not 
mean that you were willing to become my wife ? " 

Silvia looked at him, and turned a little pale. 
If she had dared, she would have said " No," but 
she did not dare. Mr. Lovelies handsome face 
was very cold and grave, and Mr. LovelPs blue 
eyes were fd^tened on her with an expression 
that frightened and subdued her. 

"Yes," she said, with involuntary sincerity, 
"I meant that." 

"Just so," said Mr. LovcU, still displeased 
and sulky, and still looking at her with that warn- 
ing in his eyes which said so plainly that Silvia 
seemed to read every word of it : " Take care ; I am 
Mr. Lovell — the rich Mr. Lovell. I have asked 
you to marry me, and you have said yes, and jilt 
me now if you dare — jilt me if you dare, Made, 
moiselle Nardi ! " 

And Silvia felt that she might forbid Mr. 
Lovell to kiss her hand, and that he might obey 
her ; but yet, for all that, she knew that she was 
in his power. 

" Rather a stormy beginning, eh, Ada ? " whis- 
pered Lady John, who had been furtively watch- 
ing them. 

" Mr. Lovell will like it all the better," re- 
plied Ada, not without a touch of bitterness in 
her tone. 

And, as life must go on spite love-making, 



jealousy, and e\^n despair, the breakfast-bell 
rang and called them all away. 

"I have forgotten my handkerchief," -said 
Silvia, and she ran up to her room for a moment's 
breathing'time. She found Mrs. Groom there, 
with a telegram in her hand. 

" Madame de TEpine is coming after to-xnor- 
row, mamzelle," she said, " and we can go back 
to the ch&teau. There are rooms enough left for 
us, I believe." 

**I shall stay here," replied Silvia; and she 
walked down-stairs without giving Mrs. Groom a 
look. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

Some melancholy thoughts Mrs. Green in- 
dulged in, as she heard the breakfast-bell, which 
rang in vain for her. 

The flowers which Miss Meredith required did 
not grow in Lady John's garden, and no one 
knew it better than Mrs. Green. These flowers 
were to be gathered in the immediate vicinity of 
the ch&teau ; but, had they been Hesperian fruit, 
guarded by a cruel dragon, whose very slumbers 
were full of danger, Mrs. Green could not have 
felt more appalled than she did at the task laid 
upon her. Nature had made her pacific and 
timid. She could have lived like a snail in its 
shell, and drawn in her horns forever, so far as 
any thing like bold adventure was concerned. 
But Fortune had forgotten to second Nature. 
Fortune had placed her at her rich relative's 
mercy, and fiery and unscrupulous- Miss Mereditk 
had many a time thrust the poor lady into pre- 
dicaments where of her own accord she would as- 
suredly never have ventured. The snail indeed 
is not a very noble insect, it goes about creepii^ 
but it never attacks, and it has the instinct of 
self-preservation. The contents of Miss Mere- 
dith's will were not such as to give Mrs. Green 
any particular affection for either Mr. HerecUth 
or Miss Gray ; it was not disagreeable to her to 
work either of them some sort of iiyury, even 
though they had not harmed her, and she did not 
actually dislike them ; but to have to go and piy 
on Mr. Meredith's motions, to detect him in cod* 
cealment and expose herself to his look of silent 
contempt, appalled Mrs. Green's timid souL Thto, 
how WHS she to do it ? No more fitting pretenee 
occurred to her than, if detected in her prying ex- 
pedition, to declare that she came to see how the 
ch&teau looked after the fire. But when, wishing 
to avail herself of the postern-door, Mrs. Green 
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asked Parker for the key, she learned that Mrs. 
Groom had just taken it. 

** Ilovr fortanate I " said ^rs. Green, looking 
charmed ; but, in her heart being in some awe of 
Mrs. Groom, she thought, " How unfortunate I " 
She reached the postern-door at the same time 
with the housekeeper. 

" The very person I was seeking for," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Green, with an uneasy attempt at 
gayety and graciousness. ** I want to look at the 
ch&teau, Mrs. Groom, and I shall be so glad if 
you will tell me all about that fire.'' 

** There ain't much to tell, ma'am, and, to 
say truth, I ain't got no time to tell it. Madame 
de I'Epine is coming back, and I am to get a few 
rooms r^dy in a great hurry." 

" Then I shall just walk by you, Mrs. Groom, 
till we get to the ch&teau, and look at it myself," 
said Mrs. Green. 

** The breakfast-bell has just rung, ma'am," 
said Mrs. Groom, dryly. 

" So it has," replied poor Mrs. Green, with a 
sigh, *' but I don't happen to care for any thing 
this morning." 

" As if I were going to swallow that ! " 
thought Mrs. Groom ; but there was no help for 
it, and she walked on in austere silence, while 
Mrs. Green, nothing daunted, talked all the way. 

" Mrs. Groom," she said with much mysteri- 
ousness of manner, '* you will not tell poor dear 
Miss Meredith that I came here, will you ? You 
know her, Mrs. Groom, so warm-hearted and im- 
pulsive I It is quite delightful in a woman of 
her time of life, but then she will worry so about 
trifles, that it is quite distressing at times. Now, 
one of her keys — you know, Mrs. Groom, how 
particular she is about her keys, and what par- 
ticular keys they are too— one of her keys has 
got astray. She does not know it yet, poor dear, 
but it terrifies me to think of the life she will 
lead me when she does. It frightens me, Mrs. 
Groom. When I remember all I went through 
about her pocket-book, which was all the time 
between the counterpane and the blanket of her 
. bed, I may well be alarmed, I think." 

" Do you want me to find that key, ma'am ? " 
pointedly asked Mrs. Groom. 

K she thus thought to disconcert her enemy, 
Mrs. Groom was thoroughly disappointed. 

" If you could, I should so like it," compla- 
cently replied Mrs. Green ; " more than I can say, 
Mrs. Groom." 

Distance of rank is like the silken rope in 

tournaments, a very frail but very potent barrier. 

' It now efifectually checked the reply which rose 

to Mrs. Groom's lips. She had the most pro- 



found contempt for Mrs. Green, she thought a 
snail a poor creeping creature, she was Mrs. 
Green's superior in a hundred ways, and she 
knew it very well ; but for all that she indulged 
herself in no severer retort than a cold — 

'^ Not being in Lady John's house, I can't 
help you, ma'am ? " 

" Are you not coming back ? " asked Mrs. 
Green, with wellifeigned astonishment. " Ah ! 
to be sure, Madame de I'Epine is coming. And 
when is Mr. Meredith coming, Mrs. Groom ? " 

" I wonder you- don't see him standing there 
before you, ma'am," replied Mrs. Groom, with 
cool contempt *' This is the 'second time Mr. 
Meredith has been bowing to you." 

Mrs. Green, thus cured of blindness, did see 
Mr. Meredith, who, though he had seen her be- 
fore she perceived him, had either disdained to 
hide from her, or had felt no wish to do so. 

He now came toward her, greeted her with 
his usual courtesy, and at once asked after Miss 
Meredith. 

" Poor dear Miss Meredith has been qui^ un- 
well," replied Mrs. Green, hesitatingly. *" And 
then I think this new thing has upset her a 
little." 

" Do you mean the fire, Mrs. Green ? ffas 
she here when it took place ? " 

*' Oh I no, not the fire. I mean Mademoiselle 
Nardi's engagement with Mr. Lovell. They are 
going to marry, you know." 

She gave him a furtive look. They stood 
alone in the path, for Mrs. Groom had walked on. 

Charles Mereditl^ looked thunderstruck. His 
pale face grew white, and the light seemed to 
leave his deep-gray eyes that took a vague look, 
but all he said was : 

<* Will you kindly ask Miss Meredith when I 
can see her, Mrs. Green ? " 

" Oh I certMnly ; perhaps I had better go 
back and ask her at once. She will be so glad 
to see you." 

She turned back to the postern-door, and Mr. 
Meredith let her go. 

He did not thank her, he did not bid her 
good-by, or walk back with her along the path. 
He stood there as the blow had fallen upon him. 

" And yet he will marry Ada Gray," thought 
Mrs. Green with a sigh, *^ and Miss Meredilh will 
have her way to the last." 

Miss Meredith wi^ in a fever of impatience 
and irritation by the time Mrs. Green entered her 
room. 

" Well ? " she said, shortly and sharply. 

" Well, I saw Mr. Meredith. I met him a little 
unexpectedly; perhaps. He asked most kindly 
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about you. AHo he wants to know when he can 
see you. Do you know, dear Miss Meredith," 
she added, with a brisk- sort of cheerfulness, " I 
should not ut all wonder if this mystery had not 
been meant to surprise you. I should not won- 
der if dear Mr. Meredith had not meant to come 
in upon you quite unexpectedly. How nice of 
him I " 

" Don't make me sick. Green I " exclaimed 
Miss Meredith, with a deeper and a sadder bitter- 
ness than she usually displayed to her companion. 
"You know yon don*t mean it, or believe it. 
Tou know the boy I have reared and spent a for- 
tune on, is turning against me in my old age.** 

Mrs. Green murmured vaguely, " It was sad, 
very sad ; but still matters might be better than 
they seemed." 

Miss Meredith shook her head impatiently, 
and with a motion of her hand, implying her 
weariness of further speech, she sank back in 
her chair, and leaning in it, with her chin on her 
breast, and her eyes moodily fastened on the thin 
withered bands which lay clasped on her lap, she 
gave way to some bitter and dreary thoughts. 
^ "I am only fit to leave him money, am I?" 
she thought, " only fit to die and be buried, and 
lesm^ him money, to pay off his rascally brother. 
in-law*s cheating. And Ada Gray is in the plot, 
is she ? It was all very well to blind me, and 
divide my money, and each go his and her own 
way, making believe to be so sweet together all 
the time, and he had little Nardi, and she was 
trying to hook that stupid Lovell ; but I settled 
that for both of them, and I may settle the rest 
yet — ^I may settle it in a way they little think of, 
either of them." 

Mrs. Green, who was watching her all the 
time, wondered on her part at Miss Meredith's 
long fit of musing. She wondered, but was not 
without guessing the nature of the sick lady's 
thoughts. Was Miss Meredith going to alter her 
will again ? She had altered it several times al- 
ready, as Mrs. Green had learned ; by means 
which Miss Meredith might suspect, but had 
never yet detected. Ah ! if she were to make it 
again as she had made it once before, leaving the 
bulk of the property to the charities, and ten 
thousand pounds to Mrs. Green ! Ten thousand 
pounds ; invest it at even no more than three 
per cent, it yielded three hundred a year. Add 
that to Mrs. Green's own ^hundred a year, and 
you get a sum total of four hundred. It was not 
much, but it was el dorado to the poor lady. A 
little house and garden in the newly. built part of 
Brompton, two servants, a subscription to Mu- 
dJe^ a drive in the parks every now and then — 



Mrs. Green was indolent, and did not care for too 
much exercise— a box at the opera occasionally, 
would have filled Mrs. Green's heart with content ; 
and all these were surely attainable for four hun- 
dred a year. And then,. though Mrs. Green did 
not add this commentary to her text, that yel- 
low, dark-eyed tyrant, whom she was furtively 
watching, would be lying mute, deaf, blind, and 
motionless in a strong oaken chest, six feet 
down in the earth, and never more would she or 
could she lay unpleasant errands on Mrs. Green, 
no more could she watch and. torment and scold 
her. Suppose even that she did not leave her 
money to the charities, would ten thousand 
pounds be so great a loss to Ada Gray, who had 
such expectations, or to Charles Meredith, who 
made such a handsome living by his profession ? 
It would be nothing, or next to nothing to them, 
and to her an inestimable blessing. 

" I know what you are thinking of," here said 
Miss Meredith, startling Mrs. Green out of her 
reverie by this ominous remark ; " but it won't 
do. Green, it won't do.'* 

"My dear Miss Meredith I " 

"I tell you it won*t do. Green, it won't do; 
and now ring the bell for Symons — I ihink Til 
dress." ' 

Thus dismissed, Mrs. Green went down, and 
had her breakfast after every one else had done. 
Scarcely had she gone through half the meal, 
when she was summoned up again. Hiss Mere- 
dith sat by the window. The day had become 
clouded, and it was in a gray light, cold as the 
grave, that the poor, unloved woman sat brood- 
ing over the treachery, as she called it, of her 
two chosen ones. Tes, they bad combined to 
betray her. She had paid them out, indeed; 
she had snatched the rich man from that pale 
and cool Ada, and the bright Italian girl fimi 
rebellious Charles Meredith. But loye-troubles, 
which fade away from the mind of age, are not 
sufficiently keen or deep for its resentment 
Miss Meredith could contemplate but one ade- 
quate punishment for the ingrates, and that was 
still in her power. Yes, she couJd disinherit 
them, and add the bitterness of poverty to that 
other bitterness which, to say truth, Kiss Mere> 
dith thought little enough of. 

" May I come in ? " then asked Mrs. Green, 
looking in at her through the half-open door. 

That bitter retribution which surely overtakes 
the selfish and unloving was now beginning for 
Miss Meredith. For the first time she looked at 
poor Mrs. Green's round face wrfl 
What if the patient victim of her 
now turn tyrant in her turn, and, havin* 
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such advantage, deal with her als she listed. 
Charles Meredith l)ad shunned her, and would 
only come on a sort of compulsion. Ada Gray 
she hated. Little Nardi did not care for her; 
and Lady John loved her own ease, and was not 
to be troubled or annoyed. There was no one 
left but Mrs. Green — ^no one, and she stared at 
the poor lady so moodily that Mrs. Green got 
uneasy. 

" Are you not well, dear Miss Meredith ? " 
asked Mrs. Green, whose uneasiness went on in- 
creasing. 

" Come in," said Miss Meredith, turning her 
head away, and still thinking. '^ I must watch 
4 her — watch and bribe her." 

There was something in the thought, weak 
and helpless as she felt, which soothed the sick 
woman. 

" Mrs. Green," she said, coaxingly, " sit down 
by me. Mrs. Green," she said, taking her hand, 
** I am going to turn over a new leaf, and we 
are going to get on beautifully — oh ! so beauti- 
fully ! " Poor Mrs. Green could scarcely believe 
her ears, so incredible squnded this language ; 
but Miss Meredith went on : ** And I am going to 
alter my will back again. Tou remember how I 
made it once, Mrs. Green. I cut out the whole 
of them, and I gave all to the charities, with a 
legacy to you, Mrs. Green." 

Mrs. Green murmured that she recollected 
something of the kind. 

" And what became of that will, Mrs. Green ? " 

" You burned it. Miss Meredith." 

" Did I ? Well, I may bum another will, and 
disappoint them, Mrs. Green." 

Mrs. Green was silent, but she felt her heart 
beating; for it is rare in life when the disap- 
pointment of some one does not mean the grati- 
fication of some one else, and that some one else 
just then might very well be Mrs. Green. 

" Shall I read to you ? " asked Mrs. Green ; 
and she took up a book with great seeming 
alacrity. " Where did I leave ofif ? " 

Miss Meredith did not heed her. 

^* I gave him the education of a gentleman," 
she said, bitterly ; ** I spent hundreds upon him, 
hundreds, and that is my reward ! " 

Mrs. Green sat patiently, with the open book 
in her hand, as if she were only waiting to be- 
gin. But Miss Meredith, without heeding her, 
rose — she had not been equal to the exertion for 
days — went for her desk, brought it, and, opening 
it, began to write. Mrs. Green watched her over 
Ij^^he pages o^ her book, and Miss Meredith, with- 
^■JKtt heeding her, wrote on, till she had done, 
^iBtai with a touch of her old sarcastic humor, 



she tossed the paper to her and Baid, ^'Bead 
that." 

^ Mrs. Green obeyed; the document she was 
thus commanded to peruse was brief, but most 
interesting. It was, as Mrs. Green had surmised, 
Miss Meredith's will ; and a very sweeping will it 
was, l^eaving all Miss Meredith might die possessed 
of to her faithful friend and relative, Arabella 
Meredith Green." 

" My dear Miss Meredith I " cried Mrs. Green, 
raising her hands ; " you are too good — I have 
not deserved this." 

" Of course not ; and you'll get it according 
as you behave yourself. Green. It's not signed." 

" Of course not," cheerfully said Mrs. Green, 
as if to have the will signed would have filled her 
with dismay. 

" The other one was signed and witnessed," 
bitterly said Miss Meredith ; " but they have done 
for themselves. Green — ^they have." 

" I am very sorry," murmured Mrs. Green. 

"Are you. Green? — ^you don't look like it. 
Your eyes sparkled a while ago. Well, never 
mind — open that drawer, will you — the third. 
Green." 

Mrs. Green did as she was bid. 

"And now give me what you find*' there, will 
you ? " 

" I see a pair of gloves, Miss Meredith, and an 
opera-glass." 

" Don't, Green, don't I " sighed the sick wo- 
man ; " don't pretend that you do not see a sheet 
of blue foolscap ; and give it to me." 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Green was no longer 
blind to the will, which lay indeed very visible be- 
fore her ; and she brought it to Miss Meredith, 
who took it, and kept it in her hand, looking at 
it with a very sad and dreary look. 

" Light the candle, Green, will you ? " she 
said, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Green obeyed in silence, and stood be- 
fore Miss Meredith with the candle in her hand. 
Slowly but deliberately Miss Meredith raised the 
will to the flame, set fire to the thick blue paper, 
and held it fast till the flames nearly reached her 
fingers, when she handed it to Mrs. Green, who 
hastily threw it away in the fireplace. Miss Mere- 
dith waited till it was a blackened scroll, then she 
said with grim satisfaction : 

" There goes a noble inheritance, Green. But 
do not be too sure of yourself, either," she added, 
supiciously ; " I am not dead yet, and it is just as 
you behave yourself, you know." 

Miss Meredith was not dead yet, as she said, 
but she got much worse as the afternoon wore on, 
and the varieties in her mood were almost more 
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than poor Mrs. Green could bear. Once she in- 
sisted on the windows being shut, and the cur- 
tains drawn, so that total darkness was the re- 
sult. Another time she declared that, if Mrs. 
Green did not leave the house, she should. 
Luckily this whim did not last more than five 
minutes, and was succeeded by another, which, 
though less dangerous to Mrs. Green's repose, 
was not much more acceptable to the poor lady. 
Miss Meredith asked for pen and ink. 

"Is she going to write a fresh will ? " thought 
Mrs. Green, with a sinking heart, for of course a 
fresh will must have been against her this time. 

But no. Miss Meredith took out a sheet of note- 
paper, scribbled a few lines, sealed and directed a 
letter, then rang the bell. 

" Shall I post it for you ? " asked Mrs. Green. 

" No," was the short reply ; ** it is not to be 
posted." 

" Then shall I take it ?" persisted Mrs. Green, 
who could be obstinate at times. 

"Don*t worry me," replied Miss Meredith, 
with a wearied sigh ; " that letter is for Charles 
Meredith, and a servant shall take it" 

And a servant did take it. Mrs. Green saw 
it placed in his hands, she saw the door of the 
room closed behind him, she heard his step going 
down, and she felt, with the resignation which 
repeated disappointments had taught her, that 
her fortunes were once more in great jeopardy. 

" She has sent for him, he will come, and, of 
course, they will make it up again," thought Mrs. 
Green, with a sigh. 

Miss Meredith's face confirmed her fears. 
Miss Meredith looked sad and despondent. Miss 
Meredith looked in the mood in which Queen 
Elizabeth longed to forgive her young Essex ; and, 
as there was no treacherous Countess of Nottmg- 
ham to come between them, could Mrs. Green 
doubt that the sick lady would forgive her favor- 
ite once more ? She loved him, even though she 
had made it impossible for him to live with her ; 
and love is a potent enchanter, and has many 
spells wherewith to break stubborn pride. 

" You want to know what I have written ? " 
suddenly said Miss Meredith, looking hard at her. 
" I don't mind telling you, Green. I have forbid- 
den him to come near me till I send for him." 

Mrs. Green muttered something, which sound- 
ed like an intercession. 

" Don't, Green," said Miss Meredith, not with-' 
out a sort of pathos in her voice — " don't try 
that I " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Silvia stood in her room, with her back to 
the door, when she heard a tap behind her. 

" Come in," she said, without looking round. 

"Please, mamzelle, I bring a message from 
Madame de I'Epine," said Mrs. Groom's voice. 

At once Silvia turned round, and Mrs. Groom 
could see that she held a sparkling necklace in 
her hand. 

"How is she?" composedly asked Silvia — 
" well, I hope. And how is the captain, Mrs. 
Groom — better ? " 

" The captain will never be better, mamzelle, 
nor my poor dear mistress either, I fear. But . 
Madame de I'Epine wished me to give you this." 

Silvia took the letter which Mrs. Groom hand- 
ed her, and read it attentively, 

"Silvia," wrote her ftiend, "you are angry 
with me, but I had cares and sorrows which no 
one could share, for there was shame in them. 
I also thought you would have faith in me, and 
so I left you. You have shown me my error, 
and punished me for it so severely, that my whole 
life long I shall feel the sting of that pain. But 
it is too late to complain — too late to repent 
I only wish to ask you if the step you have taken 
is irrevocable indeed. If it is, I must write to 
your guardian ; if it is not, come back to me at 
once, and let all be forgotten." 

Silvia put this letter in her pocket with a 
haughty smile. 

" Madame de I'Epine is very kind to want me 
back," she said, with a touch of irony; "but, 
you see, Mrs. Groom, she is 6till in so much 
trouble, that I think I had better stay here, where 
she left me. For perhaps you do not know it, 
but I am going to marry Mr. Lovell." 

She looked Mrs. Gooom very proudly in the 
face as she said it Mrs. Groom was evidently 
much surprised. 

" Indeed, mamzelle I " she said. 

" Yes, Mrs. Groom, and see what Mr. Lovell 
telegraphed to Paris for." She flashed a beau- 
tiful diamond riog before Mrs. Groom's eyes. 
" And look again," she added, opening a richly- 
bound album, filled with exquisite water-color 
views of Rome and its environs — "that is my 
country, Mrs. Groom, and Mr. Lovell is to take 
me there." 

" When you are married, I suppose ? " 

Silvia nodded, and in the pride and fulness of 
her heart she said : 

" Is it not like a fau-y-tale ? " 

" Why, so it is, in some respects " calmly re- 
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plied Mrs. Groom. "You will be a very rich 
lady, no doubt And that Mr. Lovell dotes on 
you, I saw long ago." 

" Yes," saucily interrupted Silvia, " I believe 
he likes me." 

" I dare say Madamb de PEpine will be disap- 
pointed and sorry," continued Mrs. Groom. 

" Disappointed I Why so ? " again interrupted 
Silvia. 

"I believe you can guess why, mamzelle," 
replied Mrs. Groom, very composedly; "but I 
dare say 'Us best so. Not because the one ain't 
as rich, nor yet as good a^ the other, b«t because 
I always thought Mr. Meredith was the sort of 
man who ought to marry an angel, and I for one 
should hate being made an angel of before my 
time ! " 

Silvia smiled ironically. 

" An angel ! Think how inconvenient the 
wings would be, Mrs. Groom ! " 

"So they would, mamzelle, and I suppose 
that's why they keep flying up there, and don't 
come down to us ; but, as I said, he should have 
married an angel, and even then I ain't sure that 
she would have been perfect enough for him," 
pensively added Mrs. Groom. 
.. '^ Is Miss Gray an angel ? " asked Silvia. 

"She's like one; but I don't know how 
they'll get on together, that's the truth. Pretty 
well, I dare say. She's the very one to manage 
a man, that she is." 

Silvia bit her lip, and it was with a heightened 
color that she said : 

" You have not seen all, Mrs. Groom — ^look I " 
and opening a casket she displayed such an 
amount of jewels within it, that Mrs. Groom 
stared. 

" You don't mean to say that you are going 
to wear all that ? " 

" I was to choose," said Silvia, " for I am to 
have the family diamonds as well, but I think I'll 
keep all." • 

" My dear mamzelle, Mr. Lovell is not so rich 
as all that. He never can afford it." 

"Then he shall take them all back — every 
one t " cried Silvia, in sudden and vehement dis- 
pleasure. " I will not be tantalized. If I keep 
the emeralds I shall always regret the rubies, and 
if I cannot have the cameos I shall go distracted. 
Look at them, Mrs. Groom," she added, with a 
sudden softness in her voice, "you cannot tell 
me to give them up I Allpietre dure, the muses 
for a necklace, and the three graces in a bracelet. 
And the tiara," she added, placing the graceful 
diadem on her young brown head, " and the ear- 
rings," she said, fastening them on, " all set in 



Etruscan style ! No, I cannot let them go, Mrs. 
Groom. Besides, they come from Rome, you 
know." 

She looked at herself in the glass, and smiled 
at her own young fanage. 

" They're pretty," said Mrs. Groom, approv- 
ingly. 

"Pretty! Mrs. Groom, they are beautiful! 
Look at this head. Why, these parted lips seem 
to speak." 

" That head is like you, mamzelle." 

Silvia blushed and smiled. 

" So Mr. Lovell says. Yes, I must keep the 
cameos. Perhaps I shall ^ve up the emeralds." 

But, when the emeralds lay b«fore her on 
their bed of white satin, when s^e saw them so 
softly shining like green leaves, with fruit of de- 
licious pink coral, Silvia's heart relented. No, 
she could not give them up. After that she 
turned to the rubies. Soft, red, and set round 
with brilliants and pearls, sparkled the rich gems, 
fewer in number than in the cameo or emerald 
sets, but far richer in lustre, and of a more gor- 
geous beauty. Silvia looked at them long and 
silently ; then, putting them back, in the casket, 
she went down to the drawing-room with it in 
her hand. Mr. Lovell was below. Lady John 
and Ada Gray alone were present. 

"Well," gayly said Mr. Lovell, taking the 
casket from Silvia's hand, "which have you 
chosen, fair lady ? " He opened the casket, and 
exclaimed, on seeing its contents: "Why, they 
are all here ! " 

" Yes," carelessly replied Silvia, " I like them 
all equally well." 

There was an awkward pause. 

" Shall I choose for you ? " asked Mr. Lovell, 
putting his hand on the rubies, the most costly 
though perhaps not the most beautiful of the 
three sets. 

" No, thank you," sweetly replied Silvia, turn- 
ing her head away. "Whichever you choose 
will only make me regret the other two." 

Mr. Lovell turned very red, and looked 
much embarrassed. To give the three was in- 
deed beyond his means. Mr. Lovell was rich, but 
his wealth was neither fabulous nor boundless, 
and he had had losses. 

" Well, then, take two,'* he said with some 
hesitation. 

Silvia laughed gayly and saucily in his face. 

" And if I do," she said, " the thu^ will be the 
very one I wanted." 

" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi — " 

" My dear Mr. Lovell, shut up the casket — 
take it away, and let us say no more about v<. 
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Tou donH think,^' she added, looking full in his 
face with her bright, clear look, '* that I am marry- 
ing you for your money or your jewels ? " 

Mr. Lovell looked at her and felt bewitched. 
Several times already Silvia had put to him the 
same proud, defiant question, and ever with the 
same proud, clear look, that carried conviction to 
Mr. Lovell. No, this girl was not marrying him 
for his money. Yielding to an irresistible im- 
pulse, a fond, foolish madness, he placed the 
casket in her little hands and closed them upon 
it. Silvia had ceased to hope this ; surprise and 
delight at first kept her mute; then she burst 
forth into a joyous transport. 

" Oh ! how good, how very good you are to 
me I ^* she cried, with a dewy softness in her 
eyes ^s their look fell upon him. "But pray 
don't spoil me so any more — ^pray do not I " 

Mr. Lovell laughed, and whispered in her ear : 

"My darling, you must never tempt me bo 
again, for I could not help doing what I have 
done, and enire now a few more such whims 
would ruin me." 

A bright, triumphant meaning flitted across 
Silvia's face. It is sweet to prevail, it is sweet to 
possess jewels both beautiful and splendid, so 
generously given, and even in the meekest of 
womankind the presence of a rival and of a cold 
friend does not detract from either joy or sweet- 
ness. Still, there was no littleness, no unkind tri- 
umph in Silvia's heart as she turned to Ada Gray 
and Lady John, and said, with the casket in her 
hands : 

"Was there ever any thing like it? I am 
ashamed, indeed, I am, and yet," she frankly 
added, " I am glad. Look ! " 

She took out the cameos and put them on, 
diadem, bracelet, necklace and ear-rings, then 
walked toward Lady John, who raised her eye- 
glass critically, while Ada leaned back in her 
chair with a faint sigh. 

But if the Gorgon head which wreathed its 
serpents in the shield of Athen^ had suddenly 
flashed before Silvia's eyes, she could not have 
stood still more suddenly, with face more rigid, 
and eyes more startled, than when, on approach- 
ing Lady John, she saw Mr. Meredith sitting in 
one of the deep windows, with his pale face look- 
ing at her from the deep folds of the crimson dam- 
ask curtains. There was sorrow in his look, 
there were coldness and pride, and, above all that, 
there was a quiet scorn ; but none of these tokens 
did Silvia read or feel or heed ; she only knew 
that he was there before her, and, after staring at 
him for a moment in dreary wonder, she turned 
awajr and sank on the nearest chair. 



" I believe Miss Meredith's quarter of an hour 
is over now," said Mr. Meredith, rising, " and that 
I may venture to go up and see her." 

" Then I shall go with you," said Lady John, 
with suspicious alacrity. 

Mr. Meredith rused no demur ; he went up to 
Silvia, made a polite inquiry, which she did not 
answer ; then, without heeding her silence, bowed 
courteously and left the room. 

Silvia began to rally now. She started to her 
feet ; she turned crimson ; her c^es flashed fire, 
and, confronting Mr. Lovell, she said, angrily : 

" Why did you not tell me Mr. Meredith was 
there?" 

Mr. Lovell did not answer. Her emotion had 
not passed unnoticed by him, and it had brought 
to his handsome face a cloud of sulky and jealous 
displeasure, which her angry and imperative ques- 
tion did not dispel. 

" You knew it," she swd, vehemently — " you 
all knew it ! " Here her eye fell angrily on Ada 
Gray, who quietly rose and walked out of the 
room, and closed the door behind her. 

" Of course we did," replied Mr. Lovell, very 
coldly. 

" Then why did you not tell me ? — why did he 
not speak to me ? " 

" Really, Mademoiselle Nardi, you must put 
the question to Mr. Meredith yourself." 

"It is a plot!" indignantly cried Silria, 
snatching the cameos from her head, her neck, 
her arm, and tossing them on the table — " it is a 
plot to insult me." 

Mr. Lovell looked at her with increasing dis- 
pleasure and mistrust 

" Will you be good enough to explain your- 
self ? " he asked in tones of ice. 

His voice, his look, sobered Silvia. She trent- 
bled from head to foot, and all color left her 
cheeks. 

"I mean," she said, in faltering accents, 
" that I consider it strange in you to let me put 
on these jewels in Mr. Meredith's presence, and 
impertinent in him not to come forth and address 
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me. 

" I was not aware that trying on jewels given 
by me should not be done in Mr. Meredith's pres- 
ence," replied Mr. Lovell, looking black as ni^i. 
" As to his not addressing you, perhaps, Made- 
moiselle Xardi, it was because you had not be^ 
two minutes in the room. Unless, indeed, he had 
other motives with which I am unacquainted." 

" May I ask your meaning ? " inquired Silriti 
looking pale and indignant. 

" May I ask yours ? " replied Mr. Lovell, "very 
warmly — " may I ask who and what Mr. Heredith 
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is to you, that you should display a4 this emotion 
when he appears ? " 

The Tery lips of Silvia grew white, but she 
answered very calmly : 

** Mr. Meredith is nothing and no one to me, 
Mr. Lovell — and never has been,'* she added, 
looking him full in the face. *^ I suppose,'* she 
continued, in the tone of an ii^ured queen, ** that 
you will do me the honor to believe me — at least,'* 
she added with emphatic bitterness, **I hope 
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BO. 

There is always a culminating point in a 
quarrel, whether between lovers or friends, or 
even enemies. It is when one of the belligerent 
parties begins to give way. Mr. Lovell now found 
himself In that unfortunate position. In reality 
he was in the right In reality his resentment 
of Silvia's unreasonable reproaches was justified, 
but, by laying bare his mode of attack to the en- 
emy, he gave her a sudden advantage, which the 
extremity of her peril made her seize at once.' 
It is dangerous to say the truth, unless one be 
prepared to say it all. It is dangerous not to be 
able to follow up a bold attack, and to have to 
effect a defensive retreat. In that predicament 
Mr. Lovell now found himself, ^via looked at 
his flushed and confused face, and smiled very 
calmly. Picking up the cameos, she quietly put 
them back into the casket, and placing this in his 
hands, she said, with some dignity : 

" Keep this for me, Mr. Lovell. While it is 
in your care, I shall not feel at least that your 
generosity must keep my tongue silent. You 
know me now as I am, if you did not know me 
before — a wilful, passionate girl, accustomed to 
say what comes uppermost, and yet also accus- 
tomed not to be misinterpreted." 

** I can't stand that," replied Mr. Lovell, pull- 
ing his whiskers, and pushing the casket angrily 
away. "I can't. Mademoiselle Nardi; and, by 
Jove ! I have not deserved it from you." 

" Of course you have not," replied Silvia, with 
her most witching smile — " who says you have ? 
But you must obey me — ^now is my time, and I 
will be obeyed," she added, wilfully. 

He looked at her, angry, jealous, irresolute, 
and yet conquered, spite jealousy and anger. He 
let her place the casket in his hands, and, using 
his own motion, close them upon it with pretty 
despotism. 

" Keep it for me," she said, " it is mine. You 
must not touch one of the jewels in it, but you 
must keep it." 

" Why so ? " he asked, very reluctantly. 

He leaned back on the couch, and held the 
costly casket carelessly and loosely enough as he 
12 



looked up at her ; and she stood beforeliim grace- 
ful, pretty, and wilful. 

"Why so?" she repeated, gayly. "Why, 
that I may torment you to my heart's content, 
Mr. LoveU." 

" That you will be sure to do," he ruefully 
replied. 

Silvia turned her head away, and gave him 
her hand ; and as Mr. Lovell kissed it, spite the 
old prohibition, Silvia, looking at herself in 
the mirror opposite, thought with a bursting 
heart, "I wish I were dead I — ^I wish I were 
dead I " 

" Yes, I wish I were dead ! " thought Silvia, 
as, after leaving Mr. Lovell, she went up to her 
room and threw herself on her bed. " I wish I 
were dead and buried, away from all this!" 
What ailed her ? She did not know, or rather, 
she did not wish to know it. But, do what she 
would to drive it away, Mr. Meredith's pale face 
was ever coming back before her, such as it 
looked when he saw her decked with Mr. Lov- 
ell's gifts — a pale face, grave and sad, but also 
with a quiet scorn, which, though subdued, seemed 
intolerable to Silvia's memory. She shut her 
eyes, not to see it, and it was there, passing be- 
fore that mental vision which is the torment of a 
troubled heart. The sound of a hurried knock 
at the door roused her. A languid " Come in " 
authorized Mrs. Green's entrance. 

" My dear," she said, without preamble, " Miss 
Meredith would like to speak to you." 

Silvia raised her head from her pillow, then 
let it sink back again. 

" What for ? " she asked. 

" She did not say." 

Silvia sat up. "He must be gone," she 
thought She smoothed her hah:, she slipped 
down on the floor, and, walking unsteadily, like 
one still giddy, she left her room. She went 
along the corridors, and up and down the stair- 
cases, passing by closed doors, and wondering 
if every one within felt as bitter and desolate as 
she felt just then, looking at the bright gleams 
of yellow sunlight which shone across the pol- 
ished steps, or fell down in purple and violet 
hues from the painted glass windows Lady John 
delighted in, thinking languidly, " All this seemed 
so beautiful and so bright an hour ago, and now 
it is so dark, so dull and so dark ! " 

On reaching the door of Miss Meredith's 
room, Silvia ^tood still and listened, with a little 
frown on her clear white forehead. Was that 
talking withm? No, every thmg was silent 
Yet she opened gently — so gently and so noise- 
lessly, that she wai not heard, and could q^w&<^ 
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on the threshold, looking breathlessly at Mr. 
Meredith, who did not see her. She looked, 
standing there motionless, with her hand on the 
door, and forgetting that she had meant to avoid 
him. He stood leaning back with folded arms 
against a cabinet, and facing Miss Meredith. She 
sat up in her deep arm-chair. The setting sun, 
which streamed in through the open window, 
fell with a fiery glow across the sick woman's 
pale face. Involuntarily Silvia thought of an old 
Breton legend, which Mr. Meredith had once told 
her, and in which the adventurer, in quest of 
hidden treasure, finds a yellow woman, clad in 
black, waiting for him in the remote chamber of 
a palace, and who, when questioned, answers, ** I 
was bom with Sin in Paradise, and my name is 
Death.*' And the fearless adventurer goes on 
his quest undeterred. Thus cool, thus un> 
daunted, looked Mr. Meredith. With hesitating 
steps, Silvia walked in, and appeared before the 
pair. 

" There ! " triumphantly cried Miss Meredith, 
stretching her hand toward Silvia ; " there, deny 
it now, if you dare ! *' 

Mr. Meredith gave Silvia a cool and quiet 
look. 

^* Mademoiselle Nardi is not likely to assert 
any thing either Miss Gray or I am likely to 
deny," he said. 

Silvia started slightly as he uttered the words, 
for she then first saw Ada Gray sitting by the 
open window, and looking out on the evening 
sky, all flushed with sunset, and the village in 
the shady valley below making a background of 
deep green, against which the white vases on 
Lady John's terrace rose bright and golden. To 
all seeming, Ada was absorbed in the prospect. 
In the warm and tender evening light her beau- 
tiful calm face looked like lovely ivory, to which 
some cunning artist had given life, indeed, but 
which still preserved the repose of its first exist- 
^ence. Silvia's blood seemed to flow like fire in 
%er veins as she looked at her rival ; but she so 
far commanded herself as to say calmly, address- 
ing Miss Meredith — 

" May I know what you want of me ? " 

'^^ Did you or did you not see him and Ada 
Gray on Wednesday morning?" asked Miss 
Dferedith, turning on her, and speaking with fiery 
vehemence. 

'Before Silvia could reply, Mr. Meredith inter-, 
•fered. 

" And is that the question to answer which 
Mademoiselle Nardi was troubled to come here ? " 
he exclaimed, looking much displeased. "Is 
: that wliat^yott want to know. Miss Meredith ? " 



" You can't deny it I — ^you can't deny it I " she 
said, triumphantly. *^ She saw you both hiding ! 
— she saw you I " 

Silvia, turning crimson, was again going to 
speak, but again Mr. Meredith did not give her 
time to do so. 

** It is quite possible that Mademois^e Nardi 
should have seen us," he said, very calmly, " for 
Miss Gray and I certainly met, and had a long 
conversation on Wednesday morning ; but what 
of that, Miss Meredith f " 

*< Why did you not tell me you had seen him, 
when I asked you to get me his address ? " asked 
Miss Meredith, turning toward Ada. " Why did 
you not tell me ? " 

Ada slowly turned her gaze from the prospect 
on which it had been riveted, and was going to 
speak ; but Mr. Meredith, who seemed determined 
to bear the brunt of his cousin's anger, took on 
himself to answer this question. 

** Miss Gray could scarcely tell you, in honor, 
that which I had requested her especially to keep 
secret" 

Miss Meredith stared at him in more wonder 
than anger, or, at least, in wonder on which 
anger slowly followed. 

** So you meant it ! " she said, at last. *' Toa 
meant it, Charles; and it has come to this be- 
tween us, that you avoid me — ^you avoid me 1 " 

** Excuse me, I wanted to see you, that same 
day, but you refused to see me.'* 

** You asked to see me, of course you did— 
when all was over 1 Shall I tell you why you did 
not ask it earlier ? " she cried, passionately, and 
losing all self-control in the vehemence of her 
anger. ** Shall I tell you why f You stayed 
away because your brother-in-law is a cheat and 
forger, and that you will barter your property 
to save him, thinking yourself sure all the time 
of mine. But you may be mistaken, Mr. Mere- 
dith ; no inheritance of mine shall save that ftl- 
low from dishonor — ^none, none ! *' she cried, 
striking her hand on the elbow of her chair wiA. 
angry force. 

Mr. Meredith smiled in her face. 

" Now you set me free," he said. ** I owe 
you much, all my life I shall remember it, end 
hold dear the memory of the wooum who cared 
for my childhood — ^but still you set me free I** 

'* Charles I Charles I " cried Miss JCereditk, 
with sudden love and tenderness in hv dAfc 
eyes, " if you were a boy again, you wooU be 
mine, as you once were, as you should erer bavi 
been," she added, with keen reproach. 

He smiled again. 

" Manhood has its claims,'* he aaid, ** id 
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much though I owjed you, I could not— I will be 
honest — ^I would not deny them." 

" No, you would not," she cried, with sudden 
irritation, and her dark eyes flashing angrily. 
"You were always stubborn, even though you 
never los^^our temper, never, but always smiled 
in my face, because you did not care about me, 
Charles. Did you care when you were told that 
I was ill ? You did not !— you did not I " 

" Do not day so," he said, very gently, and 
sitting down by her side as he spoke. "Ever 
since my return I have sent to know three times 
a day how you were, whether better or worse." 

" Did you f " she said, slowly. She looked at 
him, then at Ada Gray ; then she remarked, with 
calm bitterness, " Yes, yes, of course you did. 
It is worth while knowing how people are when 
l^ey have something to leave, Charles ! " 

Mr. Meredith's pale face became flushed ; but 
he looked as if he scorned to reply. It may be 
that his silence only exasperated Miss Meredith, 
for she said, with increasing bitterness : 

"What is a will when people are agreed? 
And," she added, looking from Charles Meredith 
to Ada Gray, " it is so easy to put it by when the 
poor fool is dead and gone." 

Mr. Meredith rose. 

" Miss Gray must plead her own cause," he 
said, coldly ; " but, if I were as mercenary as you 
think me, Miss Meredith, I would never have left 
you — ^I, a poor man ; you, a rich woman. I 
would never act as I do in opposition to your 
wishes ; I would never risk the inheritance you 
taught me to call mine, to save what can be 
saved of a mean wretch's honor." 

•" It is pride — ^it is all pride ! " she cried — 
" the pride that made you rebel against me as a 
boy, Charles ; the pride that made you go from 
me as a man* will make a beggar of you now. 
As you sow, so will you reap. And do not think 
that you shall reap the benefit of your treachery," 
she added, turning to Ada Gray. "You might 
both have been rich — ^thank yourselves if you 
both are poor." 

" Miss Gray is innocent," replied Charles. 
" I wanted to see Mr. Lovell at once in private, 
and I asked her to be my messenger. Surely 
that is not guilt." 

" Very well, sir—very well," said Miss Mere- 
dith, speaking low, and evidently trying to curb 
in her resentment. " I know what to think, and 
I shall know how to act." * 

Silvia could not bear this. She had not 
merely wrought her own undoing — she had ruined 
Mr. Meredith. She went up to him, and, looking 
at him, she said, piteously : 



" Pray forgive me — ^pray do I I did not know 
what I was doing. I meant no harm — ^tell Jos6- 
phme that I did not, and pray forgive me I " 

If she had been a statue, Mr. Meredith could 
not hafve looked at her more coldly than he did. 

" I have nothing to forgive," he said. " I had 
trusted you with no secret, and therefore you be- 
trayed none. Besides, Mr. Lovellhas suffered too 
cruelly from my poor sister's husband for me to 
resent any thing you can do, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

Silvia turned very pale, and drew back two 
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steps. ' So that was her claim on Mr. Meredith. 
She was Mr. Lovell's future wife. That character 
saved her from his resentment, and insured her 
impunity. She could not utter one word more, 
but stood before them all an image of silent de- 
spair, and reckless of the meaning they could 
put on her griet Mr. Meredith looked at her, 
and his pale face became deeply flushed as he 
looked. He knew whence that despak sprang, 
and he also knew that, though a word of his could 
cure this passionate sorrow, that word was more 
than he dare utter. She was Mr. Lovell's now, 
and Mr. Lovell was the man whom his sister's 
husband had robbed — whom his step-father had 
helped to deceive. 

" I could steal her from him,", thought Charles 
Meredith — " oh ! how easily I I have but fo 
stretch out my hand and take her, and I cannot 
— ^I must not 1 No, I must not be so dishonor, 
able and so base us to attempt it." 

But widely different, indeed, are the thoughts 
of age and youth. While these bitter reflections 
went through the young man's mind, his cousin 
was brooding over her wrongs. Her head was 
bent on her chest, her eyes were downcast. Sud- 
denly raising them, she said : 

" You may all go now — ^I do not want you." 

Silm looked at her with dim eyes and quiv- 
ering lips. 

" You have been my ruin ! " she said. " God 
forgive you — I cannot I " 

She passed by them all, opened and closed 
the door, and vanished, and with her seemed to 
go the brightness of Charles Meredith's life. He 
looked at Miss Gray ; she rose, and, bowing to 
Miss Meredith, they, too, were going to leave the 
room, when by the word " Stop I " she arsested 
them on the threshold. 

" Charles," she said, " you can choose still. 
Give up all share in that base fellow's concerns, 
and — ^and I will forgive you." 

" I cannot — " 

" Say you will not," she interrupted. 

" I cannot break my word, deliberately pledged 
to Mr. Lovell," replied Charles Meredith. 
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^^ Then go and remember that you have chos^ 
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en. 

They went, and Mrs. Green alone remained 
behind with Miss Meredith. 

** Ada," said Mr. Meredith, 4' she will never for- 
give me. I am as sure ofit as that I am here. Make 
your peace with her, and do not consider me.*' 

'* Miss Meredith never liked me," replied Miss 
Gray, quietly; ^*I dare say she will now turn to 
Mrs. Green. Good-by, Charlie. Do not trouble 
about me." 

She gave him her hand, and looked with proud 
calmness in his face. He knew what ailed her, 
and how and why she suffered, and he also knew 
that he must attempt no consolation. Miss Gray 
went to her own room. 

She had to write letters, she said. 

Mr. Meredith entered the drawing-room, and 
only found Mrs. Barton there. Mrs. Barton in- 
formed him that Lady John and Professor Smith 
had gone out for a walk, and that Mr. Lovell was 
practising. Practising is an extensive word, yet 
Mr. Meredith seemed to understand its meaning 
in Mr. LovelFs case, for he only asked where that 
gentleman's practice lay. Mrs. Barton told him, 
and, as Lady John's possessions were familiar to 
the young man, he soon made his way to the 
scene of Mr. Lovell's practice. His thoughts 
were bitter enough as he crossed the garden to 
go to the dark alley in which Mr. Lovell's target 
had been erected. Life, which had smiled on 
Charles Meredith for so many years, was clouded 
now and very dark. The captain's mind had 
given way beneath the weight of his troubles ; 
his sister was struck to the very heart, and he 
was clear-sighted enough to see it. The inheri- 
tance which he had been taught to count upon as 
his was now forfeited ; disgrace, which no sacri- 
fice could avert, hung over a name of which the 
honor was dear to him ; and, to crown all, a girl 
whom he loved, and who loved him, was lost be- 
yond recall. No, never, and he felt it, could he 
make one effort to take the future wife of the man 
whom his own brother-in-law had basely robbed. 
He must submit and look on ; nay, hardest of 
his many trials, he was now seeking in some sort 
as 1^ suppliant the man whom of all men he would 
have shunned most willingly. 

In this mood Mr. Meredith reached the spot 
where Mr. Lovell was practbing. He came upon 
him just as a successful shot crowned his efforts. 

" I suppose that's done for," thought Mr. Lov- 
ell, wondering what would come next ; for he had 
already found that Mademoiselle Nardi was some- 
tbing more than a pleasant means of spending 
time. 



As if to answer the question, Charles Meredith 

suddenly appeared before him, pale and grave, and 

, Mr. Lovell, looking at hun with the pistol in his 

hand, unconsciously allowed his handsome face to 

become sulky and dark as he looked. 

*' I have no wish to detain you long, Mr. Lov- 
ell," said Mr. Meredith; **I only want to know 
when this matter can be finally settled between 
us, so that I need trouble you no more." 

" This day week, if you please." 

Mr. Meredith looked surprised at the deUiy; 
but Mr. Lovell did not choose to tell him that he 
was going to Paris for a few days. So Charles 
Meredith bowed, and, acquiescing in Mr. Lovell's 
pleasure, said : 

" This day week let it be," and went his way. 

Gaunt and blackened rose the ruins of the 
ch&teau before Charles Meredith, as he approached 
it by the high road, and dreary enough by day- 
light looked this spectre of the home in which 
he had once spent days so bright. The old man- 
sion, however, had suffered less in reality than in 
appearance. Workmen had already done much 
toward rendering it secure, and many of its rooms 
were quite habitable. 

In an apartment as remote from mde and 
harsh sounds as could be found for him, sat the 
captain, brooding over the treachery that douded 
his old age with disgrace and grief. The room 
was darkened and silent, and his pale daughter 
sat by him, holding his hand in her own, sad, 
resigned, and quiet. 

*'Well!" said Charles, as he entered the 
room. 

" Well," she answered, ** thete is no change. 
He shakes his head, and will not answer." 

Mr. Meredith looked at his step-father, be 
looked at his sister, hie thought of Silvia, and, re- 
membering his own wrongs, he could scaro^T 
keep in the bitter words which rose to his lipfl. 
Why had that scheming, dishonorable man sucb 
power to blast whatever came near him ? Why 
was every one who came within his reach to be 
his victim? But, bitter though was his owd 
sorrow, keen though was his sense of his siBter's 
grief, it was perhaps that old man's silent sod 
pathetic trouble which filled hun with the dewiest 
resentment. He was a man young and eneigetie^ 
he could endure his fate ; his sister was pious ad 
resigned, she could cast her hope on heaven tad 
find comfort there ; but the poor captain lad 
been more of earth, and to earth he was etft 
when his imprudent faith was betrayed. CSiailei 
went and sat by him. 

" I have seen Mr. Lovell again," be sdd. 

The captain raised his blue eyes— how hsKtj \ 
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was their look ! — ^then his head sank once more 
upon his breast. 

"It's all right," cheerfully continued Charlel. 
" The money is to be refunded, and Mr. Lovell 
is satisfied." 

The captain shook his head impatiently, and 
muttered to himself: 

" A villain ! a thief! — a dishonorable Tillain ! ^' 

" He deserved no mercy, yet he has got it," 
persisted Charles. "For your sake and Jose- 
phine's, his name shall not be uttered." 

The captain looked up. An angry light shone 
in his eyes, his face was flushed. 

" What will he do next ? " he asked, and his 
lip quivered with indignation as he put the ques- 
tion. 

"Nothing," coldly answered Mr. Meredith. 
"He is not so mad as to expect to be saved 
twice." 

" He will do it again," said the captain, shak- 
ing with impotent wrath; "but, as you say, 
though he may find fools to practise upon, he 
will not find them ready to screen him, and he 
will be disgraced, and end his days at Cayenne." 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip. He could not an- 
swer this. So he rose and left the captain's side, 
and the old man fell back into his dreary dream. 

Josephine went up to her brother, and, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm, she looked up wistfully 
in his face. He read that look very well, for he 
answered it with a smile. 

" I saw her," he said. " She was trying on 
some very handsome jewels which Mr. Lovell has 
given her." 

" Opposite you, Charles ? " 

" Oh ! she did not see me." 

His sister looked at him again, but the calm 
smile of his eyes seemed to defy sorrow and pain. 

She took a few turns up and down the room, 
then came back to him. 

" I must see her," she said. 

"What for?" he asked. "Not to bid her 
leave Mr. Lovell for me, Josephine ? — I would 
not have her. Then what for ? Unless, perhaps, 
to tell her that her home is still here ; but she 
will not come." 

" No," sadly replied his sister, " she will not. 
And Miss Meredith, Charles," she resumed, 
" what of her ? Why would she not see you be- 
fore to-day ? " 

" Oh ! it was a sick woman's fancy," he re- 
plied, so carelessly, that she never suspected how 
dear her husband's crime was to cost her brother. 



CHAPTER XL. 

At length, and to her' great satisfaction, Miss- 
Georgie Lovell had been allowed to leave her 
room* She found it " quite jolly," as she graph- 
ically expressed it, to get down again ; but she 
was not ^equally charmed with the state of Lady 
John's household. 

" It's awful, that's what it is," thought Miss 
Lovell, puckering up her eyebrows ; and she went 
forth into the bright garden, seeking into what 
sympathetic ear she could pour her sense of this 
awfulness. She found none save Silvia's. 

Mademoiselle Nardi was standing alone by 
the little fountain, looking at its falling waters 
with a serious, absorbed look, and not seeming to 
heed the hot sun which was pouring full on her 
bare head. 

"I say, it's awful, isn't it?" ejaculated Miss 
Lovell. f 

Silvia turned slowly round, and looked at her 
with still greater seriousness in her black eyes. 

" What is awful ? " she asked. 

" Why, every thing," impetuously replied Miss 
LoveU. " Professor Smith to begin with. Don't 
you call the way he goes on at tunes quite 
awful ? " 

"I don't listen." 

"Well, but you hear, don't you? And then 
Gerald being gone /call awiiil," she added, with 
a resentful emphasis on tiie personal pronoun Z 

" Mr. Lovell will come back." 

"Ah! but when?" 

" I do not know — ^I did not ask," replied Sil- 
via, and she slowly walked away. 

" I don't believe she cares a pin about him ! " 
angrily thought Miss Lovell. " Now, I don't like 
Ada ; but at least %he liked him." 

The event had fully justified the prediction 
made by Miss Gray concerning Mr. Lovell's court- 
ship. The first chapter in the tale of his woobg 
had been a stormy one, and he had liked it all the 
better because it was so. Ada, wha saw how 
surely the net enclosed him, also felt that she 
could never have thrown such a spell upon him. 
Silvia was wilAil, impatient, and capricious, and 
Mr. Lovell bore with it all, ever keeping the men- 
tal proviso that this fanciful young creature would 
in the end become Mrs. Loyell. In reality his end 
of the chain sat lightly upon him. It was of his 
own choosing, to begin with ; then these pretty 
caprices roused and amused him. So every thing 
went on for the best, till Charles Meredith's ap- 
pearance on the scene. Then Mr. Lovell got jeal- 
ous, and jealousy was something more than he 
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had bargained for. £till, his jealousy not being 
expressed, led to no actual outbreak between 
these two ; but both felt it, and to both it 
brought a sense of trouble and pain. Mr. Lovell, 
indeed, was quite determined to hold good his 
own ; he was not, and did not think himself, a 
man to be jilted ; and, to do her justice, wilful, 
vehement, and impulsive, though she was, Silvia 
was not the girl to take up a man's love one day 
and drop it the next. Pride as a woman, and 
that honor which, if it does not always come 
down with ancient descent, is at least one of its 
noblest boasts, alike forbade conduct so treacher- 
ous and so shameful. From the moment that her 
lips had ratified the rash promise into which jeal- 
ousy had betrayed her, she had resolved to abide 
by it. "I will never break my word," she 
thought, with a swelling heart. *' I have passed 
it, and I will abide by it." 

But, if Mr. Lovell bore lightly enough his end 
of the chain, as we have already said, the other 
end weighed heavily on his future wife. A sort 
of liking for him she felt; he was pleasing to her 
in a certain way, and she knew, with a woman's 
fine instinct, that he was honorable and good ; 
but her bonds were irksome to her, and every 
link was painful. The clear, sparkling diamond 
ring, which Mr. Lovell had given her as a pledge 
of their engagement, had charmed her three 
hours, but after this she found that it hurt her, 
and she took it off whenever she entered her 
room. The album with the Eoman views had 
delighted her at first. She could have looked for- 
ever at the Coliseum, with the red sunset deep- 
ening the rich hues of its walls baked by centu- 
ries, and the blue Roman sky enclosing it ; but 
when Mr. Lovell, as was natural, would look over 
these views with her, the charm fled from the 
pages, till they seemed as colorless as if some 
evil fairy had breathed upon them. And yet all 
this had to be borne — ay, even after Charles 
Meredith saw her trying on the jewels, even after 
she met him in Miss Meredith's room. It had to 
be borne; but ^via, who had chafed at her 
bondage, found it a relief when Mr. Lovell went 
away, and was perhaps too careless to hide it. 

"Why, that's the most awful of it aU," re- 
sentfully thought Miss Lovell, brooding over 
these unfavorable symptoms. "What does she 
want?" 

And, not being given to conceal her impres- 
sions, she imparted the unpleasant conclusions 
she had arrived at to Mrs. Barton, who now cepie 
sauntering her way. Even this amiable optimist 
had been struck with the fact that Mademoiselle 
KArdi did not seem to dote on Mr. Lovell, and 



she now said as much, though with many a pru- 
dent circumlocution. x 

" I have a mind to give her a good shaking," 
angrily said Miss Lovell. "What business has 
she to marry my cousin if she does not care more 
than that for him ? " 

" My dear, consider ! — he likes her 1 " 

Miss Lovell puckered up her eyebrows, and 
pursed her lips as she said : 

"That's beyond m«, Mrs^ Barton; but then 
men are such muffs ! " 

"Oh I but Mr. Lovell is so delightfully 
clever I " argued Mrs. Barton. 

" They're all mufi&," energetically retorted Miss 
Lovell, " or bores the whole of them, Mrs. Barton." 

" Not Mr. Barton, my dear I " 

Miss Lovell longed to say " Mr. Barton too," 
but had manners enough to refrain ; so she made 
up for it by returning to her original cause of 
complaint, and declaring : 

" All I hfive to say is this : if I had known how 
awful Lady John's house was, I'd have stayed up 
in my room." 

" Awful, my love ? " ^ 

"Yes, awful, Mrs. Barton I What business 
has Gerald to go to Paris, just when I come 
down-stairs again ? And why is she so cool about 
it ? And why is Miss Meredith iU, if it isn't all 
awful 1 '' 

Mrs. Barton looked convinced by Miss Lovell's 
irresistible logic. 

" Well, there is something extraordinary about 
Lady John's house just now," she confessed, " or 
else poor dear Miss Meredith would never be so 
cranky as it seems she is. Mrs. Green most not 
leave her night or day. My goodness, here she 
is !— Is 'Miss Meredith dead ? " 

In her surprise Mrs. Barton actually put the 
question. 

"No, thank Heaven!" replied Mrs. Green 
with a sigh, which probably was a ugh of thank- 
fulness ; " but dear Miss Meredith, having taken 
an opiate, I came down to have a little fresh air." 

"Poor dear 1 you do look knocked up,** com- 
passionately said Mrs. Barton, " and how is dear 
Miss Meredith going through her opiate f " 

" She is sleeping." 

" Is she ? " was the admiring reply ; " poor 
dear lady I well, you will be glad when she is 
well again." 

Unaffectedly did Mrs. Green assent. She yns 
in reality so worn out that even the splendid 
prospects held out by Miss Meredith's idU hid 
lost their attractions in the sufferings by which 
they were purchased. The present pain was 
more than the future good. 
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** And so she has taken an opiate ? " con- 
tinued Mrs. Barton. " I suppose Doctor Landais 
ordered it. I thmk Doctor Landais a remarkable 
maD. DonH you ? An opiate ! how odd, though I 
Would you have ordered an opiate, Mrs. Green ? " 

"Yes, I really should," answered the poor 
lady ; ^4t is such a relief to get out ! " she added, 
with a sigh. 

" Does Miss Meredith know that Mr. Meredith 
is going away ? '^ asked Mrs. Barton 

Mrs. Green started, and Miss Lovell cried out : 

" My goodness I is he too going ? Why, it is 
getting more and more awful I " 

" Oh ! yes, Mr. Meredith is going to America," 
resumed Mrs. Barton, quite delighted to have 
such a piece of news to tell, ** as an engineer, of 
course. For three years, I believe. He is to 
have I don't know how many thousand a year ; 
but whether pounds or dollars, is more than I 
remember." 

<' I think m not tell Miss Meredith just yet," 
hesitatingly remarked Mrs. Green ; ** it might be 
too much for her, you know." ' 

*^ But why is he going ? " asked Miss Lovell, 
with a broad stare; *' that's what / want to 
•know." 

<< Well, he has made himself answerable for 
poor dear Monsieur de PEpine, who has been so 
unfortunate," confidentially replied Mrs. Barton, 
" and so he goes all that way for the money, I 
suppose. Then the dear old caption has had a 
fit, and Mrs. Groom is gone to see a nephew of 
hers, who is ill somewhere or other. It is really 
very sad." 

"No, it's awful," said liGss Lovell, emphati- 
cally, and, feeling convinced that she bad found 
the right word for so lamentable a state of things, 
she went about the house the whole day, de- 
nouncing the whole concern as ** awful," till Lady 
John inquired, with much asperity, *^ what Miss 
Lovell meant by it ? " — a question which led to 
an explanation ; after which Miss Georgie retired 
to one of the drawing-room couches, and sat 
there sulkily nibbling chocolate, of which her 
considerate cousin had sent her down a fresh 
supply on reaching Paris. 

The afternoon was rainy, and the evening 
damp and chill. Every one remained within, 
and Lady John, Professor Smith, Mrs. Barton, 
and Mr. Enfield, had a game of whist Miss Gray 
read, Silvia would not talk, and Miss Lovell was 
left to chocolate and her own thoughts. There 
never was much variety in these, and they had 
not yet emerged irom the awfulness into which 
they had plunged on coming down in the morn- 
ing, when a bright new idea suddenly occurred 



to her. Mr. Enfield, in his great zeal, had ascer- 
tained and declared that Mr. Meredith was going 
away the next day at half-past three in the after- 
noon, and he concluded that America must of 
course be his destination. This, indeed, was a 
mistake : but Miss Lovell was at the age when 
the correctness of all information is taken for 
granted. " Now, why should not Miss Meredith ^ 
know this piece of news ? " thought Miss Georgie. 
" I know she'll be quite awful," was her mental ^ 
conclusion ; " still, it's not fair to Charlie to let 
him go away so, and, if no one else will meddle, / 
wUI." 

If this resolve had no other merit than that 
of promising some excitement, that it possessed, 
at least, and Miss Lovell lost no time in carrying 
it into execution forthwith, prudently abstaining . 
from giving Lady John any hint as to her inten- 
tion. She quietly left the drawing-room, and 
was going up-stairs chuckling at her success, 
when she met Mrs. Green. Something in Miss 
Lovell's face seemed to warn Mrs. Green, for she 
stood still as^ they met, and took an uneasy, 
questioning look. Miss Lovell, who was any 
thing but a shrewd young lady, thought it best to 
explain her purpose. 

" I shall tell Miss Meredith about Charlie's 
going, Mrs. Green," she said, affably ; " so you 
keep out of the way till the storm is over." 

Mrs. Green remained dumb one moment. . 

" Miss Meredith is asleep, my love," she said, 
at length — " better wait till she wakens." 

"And when will she waken, Mrs. Green?" 
asked Miss Lovell, puckering up her eyebrows. 

" Perhaps toward one or two in the morning. 
But I am so glad you think it better to wait till 
to-morrow. You have so much judgment, my 
dear." 

Miss Lovell, who was nibbling a pastille de 
choeolat, ceased doing so, and looked at her in 
frank surprise. 

" You see, it is so bad to excite her at night," 
continued Mrs. Green, " for, when excited, Miss 
Meredith is — " 

" Awful,'' suggested Miss Georgie. 

" I am so glad that is your candid opinion ; I 
shall certainly abide by it, and so good-night, 
dear." 

She squeezed Miss Lovell's hand, and left that 
young lady rather perplexed. 

" But I didn't give an opinion," thought Miss 
Georgie. " I know I didn't, and I'll go back and 
tell her so. Why should Miss Meredith not be 
wakened, and know that Charles is gomg away ? 
Let her be awful. I'll waken her myself, if Mrs. 
Green is afraid^" 
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I3ut on reflection Miss Lovell altered ber mind. 
It might just be a little more awful than would 
be pleasant to waken Miss Meredith. So, all things 
considered, she returned to the drawing-room, and 
to chocolate ; while Mrs. Green, trembling at her 
escape, went back to Miss Meredith, who lay toss- 
ing in all the restlessness of fever; her sleep be- 
ing one of those fictions in which ladies of Mrs. 
Green's temper indulge whenever they find it con- 
venient to do so. 

"I must have more of that opiate, Green," 
said the sick lady, with her anxious eyes fastened 
on Mrs. Green. 

" My dear Miss Meredith, you took your dose 
beforehand. You had better not have another." 

" Then, if I donH have it, I shall cough and 
smother all night," said Miss Meredith, coughing 
and gasping as she spoke. 

" If I give it to her, I shall have some sleep," 
thought Mrs. Green. There also fiitted through 
her brain a vision of meddling Miss Lovell, com- 
ing to tell Miss Meredith of her cousin's depart- 
ure, and being foiled by finding Miss Meredith 
asleep. So, all things considered, she thought it 
best to comply with the sick lady's request, the 
more so that Miss Meredith renewed it in her 
sharpest tones, and with her most imperious 
looks. 

" Give me a good spoonful, Green," said Miss 
Meredith, sitting up to receive the cup of tisane 
de ffuimauve in which the sleeping-potion was to 
be administered. 

Mrs. Green did as she was bid, and Miss Mere- 
dith, sinking back on a pillow with a sigh, said as 
she turned her face to the wall : 

" Now I ehall sleep I " 

Mrs. Green, on her part, prepared to sit up. 
She wheeled her arm-chair so that even the mild 
rays of the night-lamp should not reach her eyes. 
She placed a comfortable little stool under her 
feet, and, leaning back, she went through what 
she called sitting up. This was a tolerably easy 
process. Mrs. Green remained conscientiously 
awake for half an hour ; then for a quarter of an 
hour she struggled against sleep ; then for the next 
quarter she yielded gently, mentally resolving to 
waken up soon ; then sleep prevailed, and the sun 
was shining when she woke with a start. Fright 
was her first feeling. Had she overslept herself? 
Was Miss Meredith awake, and, if so, what 
would she say? A slighter offence might cost 
her the promised legacy. Aghast at the thought, 
Mrs. Green stole a frightened look at Miss Mere- 
dith's face. ^ She looked, and remained motion- 
less, as if spell-bound. Miss Meredith lay with 
open eyes, parted lips, and clinched hands, like 



one who has been conquered in a terrible strug. 
gle. And bo she had. The enemy had come, 
and he had prevailed against her. He had en- 
tered her room with step softer than Mrs. 
Green's, he had approached her bed unseen and 
unheard, and, when she woke to his dread pres- 
ence, knowing him though the darkness of the 
night lay around them both — ^it was too late. 
Too late forever, too late to grapple with a foe so 
mighty and so remorseless. Too lata for re- 
venge, and maybe too late for repentance. 

And was it too late for Mrs. Green also ? Too 
late for her promised fortune, too late even for 
the ten thousand pounds that were to reward 
years of drudgery and servitude. Pity her that, 
the first dread shock of surprise over, this thought 
came to her. We are not all unworldly, we are 
not all disinterested and high-minded about 
money. Mrs. Green certainly was not — she 
turned sick and cold with fear, and, without paus- 
ing to think, she looked for Miss Meredith's keys. 
They lay on the bed, as they had fallen from the 
grasp of the hand that should never more clasp 
them. Swiftly and eagerly Mrs. Green opened the 
dead woman's desk. The very first paper, she 
saw was the will — the, will as Miss Meredith had 
put it away unsigned, unwitnessed, and wmthr. 
less. She stood with the paper in her hand, 
stunned, though not much surprised, after all. 
No, she had always felt it would end thus; but 
yet that end crushed her. It was the close to 
every hope, to every dream which bad made the 
present less bitter. Nothing was left now — noth- 
ing! A step on the stairs roused her. She 
hastily thrust the paper in her pocket — but the 
step passed by. Then Mrs. Green recovered ber 
presence of mind, locked the desk, put back the 
keys on Miss Meredith's bed, and quietly left the 
room. 

Silvia happened to be the very first person 
whom she met. 

** Oh, my dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Green, rais- 
ing her hands in dismay, " only think I I do be- 
lieve poor Miss Meredith is dead t*' 

*^ Dead I " cried Silvia, starting back. 

**It was that opiate, that dreadful opiate 
which killed her," continued Mrs. Green with in- 
creasing agitation. 

'' But is she dead ? " asked Silvia.. 

She passed by her, she opened the door, «he 
approached the bed, and stood and looked in ft; 
lent awe. 

**Well!" said Mrs. Green,^who had followed 
her in. 

"Yes, she is dead — ^really dead," repl 
via in a low voice ; and she felt subdued and d^ 
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cast, as she remembered how she had last seen 
that passionate, angry face, now so cold and rigid. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Now indeed was Lady John's house in a com- 
motion; The burning down of the ch&teau was 
nothing to it. Indeed, to do Lady John justice, 
a. death, a sudden death, too, in her own house, 
was, as she said herself, more than she had bar- 
gained for. This unexpected wrong furnished her 
with a theme on which she poured forth ample 
comments. 

" You know, Professor Smith," she said to that 
gentleman, ** that I did not bargain for that. I 
never so much as invited Miss Meredith, and she 
came and settled herself, and died here ! " resent- 
fully added Lady John, as if she were struck with 
Mips Meredith's want of consideration. 

Miss Meredith's death, indeed, was an event 
attended with many consequences. Miss Mere- 
dith was rich and notorious for will-making, 
and Mr. Meredith was her heir-at-law. So, even 
before Doctor Landais had arrived, and pro- 
nounced Miss Meredith to be really dead. Lady 
John sent for her young neighbor. Mr. Enfield's 
information proved to have been wholly incor- 
rect For, when that gentleman himself zealous- 
ly rushed off to fetch Mr. Meredith, he found that 
Mr. Meredith had been gone twenty-four hours — 
not to America, however — and must be tele- 
graphed for ! 

"You must have the seals on, Lady John," 
said busy Mr. Enfield when he dispatched the 
telegram; "there may be a. will among Miss 
Meredith's papers, you know. And you must 
have the notary, or the greffier, or the maire, or 
one of these fellows, to seal up every thing till 
Mr. Meredith comes up." 

"I shall have nothing of the kind in my 
house," tartly said Lady John. "Professor 
Smith shall lock up every thing at once." 

" Lady John," cried the poor professor, look- 
ing uneasy, " you don't mean — ^" 

" I mean that I am not going to have Miss 
Meredith's desk and drawers and trunks open to 
any one or to every one. Both Ada and Mrs. 
Green may have an interest in her will, and that 
matter shall be seen to at once. I will have no 
responsibility." 

It was useless to protest, so the professor 
submitted, but with looks which plainly be- 
tokened his reluctance. Miss Gray positively 
" declined being present ; but Mrs. Green, though 
\ she would gladly have stayed away, was borne 



down by Lady John, and compelled, like the 
poor professor, t6 gO%p to Miss Meredith's room 
forthwith. 

When they all entered the hushed apartment 
on tiptoe, they found Symons, Miss Meredith's 
maid, sitting by the bed on which her dead mis- 
tress was already laid out. Symons, whose tem- 
per had been much tried, looked sour and scorn- 
ful as she heard of the intended proceedings. 
It was evident she considered them as meant 
against herself. She muttered something, darted 
an angry look at Lady John, and left the room. 

" I really think we should not, Lady John," 
whispered Professor Smith, much disturbed. " I 
am afraid it is indecorous." 

Lady John's only answer was to open the 
window, and let in the warm 'sunshine; but, 
though she tried to look business-like, she was 
evidently flurried. The professor was pale, and 
Mrs. Green cast furtive looks around her. Lady 
John whispered to her — 

" We must have the keys." 

"Yes, I suppose so," was the hesitating 
reply. " But, Lady John — ^" 

She paused ; Lady John was glancing round 
the room in search of Miss Meredith's keys, and 
not heeding her. Mrs. Green lightly touched 
her shoulder, and Lady John, looking round, 
saw her pale face and startled eyes. 

" Shall we not draw the curtains of the 
bed ? " whispered Mrs. Green. 

" True, you had better," answered Lady John, 
in the same low tone. 

" Perhaps Professor Smith would be so kind," 
said Mrs. Gre*en, imploringly. She seemed to 
have a strange dread of and shrinking from the 
poor dead woman's vicinity. 

Professor Smith, on being appealed to, looked 
decidedly uncomfortable ; but he was too good- 
natured to object, so he went and closed the 
curtains, fastening them with a pin which Mrs. 
Green gave him ; and. Miss Meredith being thus 
excluded from all knowledge of their proceedings, 
the search for her keys began. 

She lay there very silent and quiet; surely 
they need not have feared her. She could not 
raise a hand, or move a finger, or utter a word 
to check them ; and yet they seemed to dread 
her so. That sharp tongue which could reprove 
no more, that imperious voice which none could 
hear again, had not yet lost all their power. 
Something was left to check and to awo them 
still. Lady John recovered first. She saw the 
dead woman's keys, where Symons had laid them, 
and, taking them up, she handed them to Pro- 
fessor Smith. He tried Miss Meredith's desk, 
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a|id found it locked, as well as her trunk, which 
stood in a window. He next took th^ keys out 
of a bureau, and a large wardrobe ; and the pro- 
ceedings, such as they were, being ended, they 
all led the room, shut the door, and left Miss 
Meredith to her rest — the professor and Mrs. 
Green both looking much relieved. 

"And now, Professor Smith,^' said Lady 
John, " you will please to seal up all these keys 
with your own seal, and to keep them till the 
funeral is over." 

They met Mr. Meredith at the foot of the 
staircase. He had just arrived — ^not in conse- 
quence of Mr. Enfield's telegram, however ; and, 
though collected, he was so pale as to be almost 
colorless. He bowed on hearing what Lady 
John had done, but made no comment, till she 
added, with her tinceremonious frankness : 

" I don*t fancy there's a will, Mr. Meredith ; 
and of course you come in for all the property, 
In that case." 

" There may be a will in England," he replied, 
a little coldly. 

" So there may. What about the funeral, if 
you please ? " 

Mr. Meredith stood for a while, with his hand 
on the banisters. " I never heard Miss Meredith 
express any wish on this subject," he replied ; 
" let us bury her here. If a will should be found 
later, in which the matter is mentioned, we can 
have her removed to England, if need be." 

"Did Miss Meredith ever mention this to 
you ? " asked Lady John, turning to Mrs. Green, 
who stood by them, a silent listener. 

"Never," replied Mrs. Green, with a sad 
shake of the head. "Poor dear soul, she l^ated 
to talk of such things ! " 

" Then I suppose the funeral takes place to- 
morrow, Mr. Meredith — ^that is French law, you 
know." 

' " I shall ask for one day's delay. I hope you 
do not object, Lady John ? " 

Lady John rather shortly replied that she did 
not ; and, this matter being settled, Mr. Meredith 
bowed again and went up. 

"He is going up to her room," whispered 
Mrs. Green to Lady John. 

Symons had already returned to her post 
when Mr. Meredith entered the room in which 
his dead cousin lay. 

"You may stay, Symons," he said, as she 
made a motion to go. 

She went to the window. Mr. Meredith sat 
down in the chair she had left vacant, and looked 
very long and very earnestly at the dead woman. 
She had been the tyrant of his childhood and 



early youth, and she had been so hard to liis 
manhood that he bad not been able to bear her 
yoke. If she left no will, her death gave him a 
noble fortune, independence, and jibertyj^ Who, 
then, could believe in the depth and sincerity of 
the sorrow with which he gazed at that pale 
cold face ? They had . parted in wrath, bat she 
had loved . him, and he knew it ; and he, too, 
had loved her, and he felt grief, sorrow deep 
and true, that she was dead. Hov had been a 
boy in her care, and, after all, she had not always 
been tyrannical; there had been bright, fond 
moments for these two, hours of peace and 
amity, the memory of which now came back with 
reproachful force and vividness. He could not 
repent ; what he had done he would do again : 
his mind was too strong and clear for morbid 
doubts and misgivings, but he could regret that 
so much bitterness had arisen between than. 
Oh ! if it could have been otherwise I If this 
woman who had reared him had been more gen- 
tle and forbearing, if she had been his friend 
even more than his benefactress, if she had not 
tried his patience beyond endurance, there need 
not have been the memory of an angry parting 
between them now, and death, though bitter, 
need not have had the deeper bitterness o^ a final 
estrangement. And yet he did not, he could not 
believe, that her last thoughts of him had been 
unkind. She had wronged him cruelly. He fdt 
sure that to her remorseless hand he could trace 
the loss of the girl he loved ; and, notwithstand- 
ing this, he forgave her so freely, that he felt as 
if he too must have been forgiven. A truly noble 
and generous nature ever falls into the error of 
judging others by its own standard. Mr. Mere- 
dith was too large-minded to cherish resentment^ 
and that generous oblivion which lie was drilling 
to extend to others he took for granted in bis 
own case. All unkindness, all memory of wrath, 
was put by as he looked at his dead cousin ; and, 
when he rose and pressed a last kiss on her oold 
cheek. Miss Meredith was forgiven as freely tf 
ever Mr. Meredith hoped to be forgiven. 

That peculiar stillness which falls on the 
dwelling where death is, now fell on Ladj J<^'8 
house. Lady John, who hated restraint of any 
kind, kept in her own room ; Professor Smith 
and Mr. Enfield got in a comer of the drawing- 
room, and talked there in whispers, being oeea- 
sionally joined by Miss Georgie LoveB, who 
looked scared ; and Mrs. Barton, who looked ib 
if her hands were full of business. Hre. 6re^ 
and Miss Gray were invisible, unless at meal- 
times, but how engaged no one knew, and Sil^ift 
remained in the garden, seeming to shun efeej 
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one, an4 to brood over her own thoughts. Silvia 
was thinking of Miss Meredith^s will, that will 
which she had witnessed, and which eiyoined on 
Miss Gray and Mr. Meredith that they should' 
marry. How would they feel, how would they 
act, when it was found and read ? Could she 
doubt that they would obey it ? And, if they did, 
what was it to her ? Her separation from Mr. 
Meredith was final in every sense. She had given 
up Madame de PEpine, and her old home ; she 
was to become Mr. Lovell's wife, not at some in- 
definite future period, but in two weeks, and he 
had gone to Paris to make preparations for their 
speedy marriage, with her knowledge and con- 
sent. What, then, was it to her if Mr. Mere- 
dith married Ada Gray? Nothing. She said 
so to herself again and again, but in vain. Even 
the remembrance of that poor dead woman, who 
]ay cold and still in her room up-stairs, failed/ to 
check the rebellious thoughts wluch would come 
to the Italian girl's young heart. She would have 
scorned to feel resentment against one for whom 
the grave was waiting, but she could not think 
of Miss Meredith without also thinking, '* It is 
her doing I " 

To Lady John's great satisfaction, the morn- 
ing of the funeral at length came round, and the 
ceremony, brief, solemn, and impressive, was 
over. The thought of death is ever pathetic and 
eloquent, and Silvia, who was much subdued, sat 
in one of the drawiog-room windows, feeling, for 
the time, at least, corrected and penitent. She 
would have liked her own thoughts best, but this 
neither Mrs. Barton nor Miss Lovell would sufifer. 
Both these ladies felt much interested in certain 
proceedings which were even then going on up- 
stairs, but from which they had been excluded. 
Miss Georgie was loud in her complaints, on 
wliich Mrs. Barton kept a running commentary. 

*^ I should have liked to see the looking for a 
will," said Miss Lovell, pouting. 

<*My love, Lady John cannot be crowded, 
and they're seven up-stairs — ^Lady John, Profess- 
or Smith, Mr. Meredith, Miss Gray, Mrs. Green, 
and Mr. Enfield — ^no, it's only six." 

" What is Professor Smith doing up there ? " 
resentfully asked Miss Lovell. 

*^ He had the keys sealed up, my love." 

" Of course he had— just like him—fussy I " 

Mrs. Barton ignored the remark, and thought 
she would go up and see how they were getting 
on. She soon came back with a graphic report. 

^^Mr. Meredith and Miss Gray are standing 
apart in the window. Dear Ada looks lovely in 
her mourning. Poor Mrs. Green is crying, poor 
dear; and Professor Smith was going through 



the sixth drawer in the old bureau, you know, 
with Lf dy Joht and Mr. Enfield looking on. 

" Could I not have looked on as well as Mr. 
Enfield ? " asked Miss Lovell, resentfully. 

*^ My dear, they usually prefer gentlemen jn 
these cases." n 

** There it is 1" replied Miss* Loyell, getting 
more and more aggrieved — " girls are always put 
upon. I may never get the chance of seeing a * 
will looked for, you know." 

Mrs.*Barton made a soothing remark, which 
so evidently exasperated Miss Georgie Lovell, 
that she prudently withdrew again, to see ^* how 
they were getting on.'* 

Mrs. Barton remained a good while away. 
Slie was a little flurried when she came back. 

^^ Only think," she said, addressing Silvia, for 
she was still mindful of Miss Lovell's last re- 
pulse, *^ there is no will. All the property goes 
to Mr. Meredith and poor Ada, and poor dear 
Mrs. Green gets nothing." 

Silvia raised her eyes, and look^ earnestly at 
the speaker. 

** Mr. Meredith gets all ! " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, my dear ; he is heir-at-law, and as Miss 
Meredith left no will—" 

*^ But Miss Meredith did make a will 1 " ex- 
claimed Silvia, *' for Mrs. Groom and I witnessed 
it." 

** Did she really ? and to whom did she leave 
the property, then ? " cried Mrs. Barton, all curi- 
osity. 

Silvia turned crimson. 

** Miss Meredith signed the will, but did not 
give it to us to read." 

"My dear, this must be mentioned. Miss 
Gray — Lady John," she said, eagerly, as they 
entered the room, '* it seems Miss Meredith made 
her will, and that Mademoiselle Nardi witnessed 
it." 

At once ^via was the centre of an eager, 
questioning group, but she could only repeat 
what she had already said. It was enough, how- 
ever, to create a sensation. A will most prob- 
ably meant that Mr. Meredith was disinherited. 

*^ Professor Smith, what shall I do ? " asked 
Lady John of her prime-minister. 

" I think Mr. Meredith should hear Mademoi- 
selle Nardi's statement at once," was Professor ' 
Smith's reply. " He cannot be far." 

"Why should I tell him?'* she asked, im- 
petuoasly : then, meeting Professor Smith's sur- 
prised look, she added, more calmly — " Yes, of 
course I shall tell him." 

A messenger was at once sent for Mi. Mere- 
dith. He was soon overtaken, and came bao^ 
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at once, guessing rightly the cause of the sum- 
mons. When he entered the drawing-room, he 
saw Lady John sitting in her red-yelvet chair ; he 
also saw, half-hidden behind the window-curtain, 
a dark skirt, and he knew, as well as if she had 
stood in the sunlight, who it was that stood there. 
But he seemed to see Lady John alone, and it 
was she whom he addressed. Lady John was a 
little flurried. 

" Why, yes, I did send for you," she said ; " it 
seems, Mr. Meredith, that Miss Meredith did make 
a wUl." * 

" I always thought she had. Where did you 
find it. Lady John ? " 

** Oh ! we have not found it Only Mademoi- 
selle Nardi says there is a will — ^My dear, will 
you tell Mr. Meredith ? " 

Thus summoned, Silvia came forth. She was 
Tery pale, and, spite all she could do to conceal 
her emotion, she trembled. She could not in 
honor conceal what she knew, and yet the will 
to whose existence she felt bound to testify 
would most probably compel, or at least induce, 
Mr. Meredith to marry Ada Gray. She was an- 
other man^s promised wife, and yet she could 
not bear this thought. She could not bear it, 
but must, as we must all bear so many things 
that seem intolerable to our frailty. 

** Miss Meredith asked me and Mrs. Groom to 
witness the signing of her will," she said, in a 
low, even voice ; " that was a week ago, I believe. 
We did so, and she asked us both not to talk of 
it ; so I did not mention it to any one." 

*' And where did Miss Meredith put her will 
away, may I ask ? " 

" In her desk. It was written on blue paper, 
like that which you use." 

^' Foolscap. Di4 you meet with any foolscap 
in your search, Lady John f " 

** I am sure there was not a scrap." 

*' Then the will is hidden. Lady John, I am 
distressed to trouble you again ; but this is too 
important a matter to be put by — ^too impor- 
tant, at least, to the interests of others. A 
will may concern Miss Gray very closely. I 
must ask you to institute another search for this 
document" 

" If it still exists," said Lady John. 

^' Just so. And the sooner the search takes 
place the better, I believe." 

Lady John quite agreeing to this, they all 
proceeded again to the room which had once 
been Miss Meredith^s. It was now bright with 
sunshine. Bright, warm, and gay, but the dis- 
turbed aspect which death leaves behind it was 
on it still. Otherwise it was unchanged. 



** I am sure I don^t know where to begin," 
said Lady John. 

** Let us just go over it all again," said the 
professor. 

'* Yes, do," urged Ifiss Lovell, for both she 
and Mrs. Barton were present now. 

Lady John felt too anxious to mind the room 
being crowded. Lady John was very fond of 
Ada in her way, and a will might mean a forCune 
for Miss Gray. 

The search began anew with Miss Meredith's 
desk. It held various papers, letters, and bills ; 
they were all minutely examined, -but nothing 
like a will was found. 

" Nothing there," said Lady John ; and she 
went to the bureau, with its six small drawers. 

Every one of these was searched, but still no 
will was discovered. A mahogany clothes-press, 
holding various articles of dress, was tried next 
One after one its contents were raised and ex- 
amined, but still no sheet of foolscap rewarded 
the search. Lady John began to think there 
was no will. She was disappointed, and did not 
care to hide that she was so. 

" Are you very sure that you did sign a 
will ? " she said to Silvia, who had followed them 
up-stairs. 

Silvia did not answer. She was Tery pale, 
and stood among them with something in her 
hand. They looked; it was a sheet of blue 
foolscap. 

" Is that the will ? " cried Lady John. 

" I believe it is," answered Silvia, a little 
faintly. **I saw it under the bed, and picked 
it up." 

"It is the will! " cried Lady John, takmg it 
from her hand. "Why, don't you see your 
signature ? " 

Silvia looked; she saw her own name and 
Mrs. Groom's cramped handwriting under it, 
and she said, mechanically : 

" Yes, I see it That is my writing." 

Lady John handed the will to Hr. Meredith. 
The paper had opened in her hands, and involun- 
tarily, perhaps, he allowed his eyes to rest upon 
it Ada, who stood behind him, bent forward and 
glanced at the paper over his shoulder. 

He raised his eyes ; their looks met, as Slviii, 
who was watching them, feverishly clasping hex 
hands, saw well. That look between the two 
cousins lasted one moment only ; but Silvia reftd 
it well, or thought that she read it. 

" They will marry," she thought ; and, raiaWe 
to look on, she left the room. 

She had time, however, to hear Mr. Mereditb 
saying : 
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" Perhaps Professor Smith will kindly take 
charge of this ? " 



CHAPTER XLH. 

The weary day was over, and Silvia sat in 
Lady John's drawing-room, pale, silent, and 
apart, till, to her trouble and pain, Mrs. Barton 
came and sat by her. 

There are days and hours when speech is both 
wearisome and bitter, and this was such a day 
for her. 

" I think there was never a sweeter man than 
Mr. Meredith,*' began Mrs. Barton, with her 
bright, pensive look ; " don't you ? ** 

Silvia bit her lip, and turned her head, and 
did not answer at once. 

" Is not Miss Gray very charming too ? " she 
asked, with a curling lip. 

** Oh I such a dear I " cried Mrs. Barton, en- 
thusiastically. " MfUre ruma^^^ this was said with 
a slight whisper, ** they are wonderfully suited to 
each other, and yet, do you know, I do not think 
they can marry just yet." 

" Why not ? " asked Silvia, almost sharply. 

** Well, Ada has great expectations," medita- 
tively replied Mrs. Barton, " but how are people 
to live upon that, my dear ? I dare say they will 
not marry till he comes back ? " 

^* Where is he going ? *' 

"• To America as civil engineer, I believe, for 
three years, they say. Pity to wail three years ; but 
I suspect they will not mind it, either of them." 

Silvia was silent. 

•*You see," said Mrs. Barton, rubbing her 
knitting-needle thoughtfully up and down her 
nose, "how are they to marry? There's Mr. 
Meredith, who has been making such sacrifices 
for that poor brother-in-l&w of bis, that I dare 
say he has not a shilling left beyond his profes- 
sional income. Put that at four or five hundred 
a year, which, for a young man, is really very fair, 
how are they to marry on five hundred a year — 
say even six or seven ? Suppose they had a villa 
at Saint John's Wood or Highgate, or anywhere, 
must they not have a hundred a year rent at 
least, and two or three servants, two maids, and 
a page to open the garden-gate and clean the 
knives ? Well, then, there's living and dress, and 
company-seeing, and cliildren^'^ added Mrs. Bar- 
ton ; " they never can do it on six hundred a year 
— ^never, my dear Mademoiselle NardL" 

Silvia looked at her. 

**And Miss Meredith's property?" she ex- 
elaimed. 



*' Ah I to be sure, such a pity for poor Mr. 
Meredith," said Mrs. Barton, confidentially. 

" What is ? " asked Silvia, unpatiently, 
. " Why, the loss of Miss Meredith's property. 
It seems she has left it all to Mrs. Green." 

Silvia felt stunned. Then M^iss Meredith had 
' altered her will, and she had undoubtedly altered 
it through what Silvia had so ' imprudently told 
her. At a time when trouble and grief, and 
shame and sorrow, were lying in wiut for Charles 
Meredith and his slater, her folly had added ruin. 

Mrs. Barton made some trivial remark ; but 
Silvia did not hear or heed her. She sat with 
hands clasped on her lap, and her eyes fixed on 
a picture of Watteau's before her. But she did 
not see it. The shepherdesses in pink and blue 
satin, with their little feet in high-Jieeled shoes, 
stepping so daintily on the smooth green sward, 
the gallant shepherds piping so futhfully to these 
fair damsels, were alike unheeded by Silvia. She 
felt a dull pain because he was going away, and 
keen remorse because she had helped to ruin 
him ; and a sickening of the heart when she 
thought of him and Ada Gray. Then suddenly a 
light flashed upon her mind. Since the will was 
altered, it was not that which she had witnessed. 
The signature she had acknowledged as her own 
that very morning, was, must be, a forgery, and 
who but Mrs. Green was the fbrger ? She looked 
up with a sudden start, and saw her at the other 
end of the room, full-blown, placid as ever. ^1- 
via's mind felt in a tumult ; then above that 
stoirmy sea rose a strong and dear conviction. 
The fraud, since fraud there was, must be un- 
veiled by her, and Mr. Meredith must be righted 
— he must. He would stay at home-Hff course 
he would, and marry Ada Gray. Well, what 
matter ? It must be ; and what was it to her ? 
That will was not the true will. If the true will 
was not to be found, Charles Meredith got all, as 
heir-at-law; and if it was found, why, let him 
marry Ada. Once more, what was it to her ? A 
sort of fever was on her. She felt bound to see 
at once about this. Yet to do so she must know 
more than she knew. She suddenly left Mrs. 
Barton's side, and, putting on a playful fkce, she 
went up to Mrs. Green. 

<* My goodness, Mrs. Green t " she said, " is it 
true Miss Meredith is leaving you all that money ? 
And I never congratulated you ! " 

Mrs. Green looked at her. There was a vague 
doubt in her heavy fSeice, a vague fear in her eyes. 

" Yes," she said, hesitatingly, " Miss Meredith 
bad always promised to do something for me,^ 
but she was so variable, poor dear, that I scarcely 
knew whether to hope for it or not. So much as 
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that I never expected. And yet it comes in so 
well/' she added, with a sigh. 

*<Yery true; but poor Mr. Meredith gets 
nothing.*' 

Mrs. Green locked troubled. 

"I am very sorry," she replied; "but you 
know, dear, that what you told Miss Meredith did 
set her so against him." 

^ It was Silvia's turn to wince. Yes, she had 
done it all. She had wrought his undoing and 
her own, and therefore was she bound to repair 
•it! But the very magnitude of Mrs. Green's 
guilt, which she did not doubt one second, awed 
and subdued her impetuous wish for justice. Mr. 
Meredith must be righted, even at Mrs. Green's 
expense, fiut how was she, Silvia, to do it? 
She detested the crime, but she shrank from pun- 
ishing the culprit too severely. She did not care 
about Mrs. Green, but she pitied her ; besides, 
she had received from her some little kindnesses, 
the memory of which smote her as she thought 
of the part which she must now act. " If I ex- 
pose her," Silvia said to her own thoughts, " she 
is ruined ; she becomes the scorn of them all, and 
who knows how it will end ? " A vision of a 
despairing Mrs. Green, hanging from the bed-post, 
came to Silvia, and sickened her with fear. Yet what 
w%s she to do ? She could not — ^no, she could 
not let Mr. Meredith be plundered, and grant im- 
punity and a splendid fortune to Mrs. Green. 
That was impossible. Suddenly a bright thought 
struck her. Why not lay the matter before Mr. 
Meredith himself? He would know how to deal 
leniently with the culprit ; he would know how to 
spare her, and yet get his own back. Where Sil- 
via saw darkness and ruin, his clear and vigor- 
ous mind would find a way out into light 

' " My dear, what are you thinking of? " asked 
Mrs. Green, feeling rather uneasy at seeing Silvia 
standing thus before her in a brown study. 

** When is Mr. Meredith going ? " asked Silvia. 

** Going ! — ^is he going ? " asked Mrs. Green, 
opening her eyes. 

" Bid you ask about Mr. Meredith's departure, 
Mademoiselle Nardi ? " exclaimed Mr. Enfield. 

Silvia turned round, and replied that she did. 

" Mr. Meredith is going at five o'clock to-mor- 
row morning," sud Mr. Enfield, triumphant at 
having been used as a gazette. 

The information sobered Slvia. At five the 
next morning ! Then she must act at once. She 
looked at the slanting sun sweeping with a gold- 
en light across the village in the valley ; she saw 
the little gray church-tower rising in the yellow 
sunset, a soft haze floating over the heights, and 
a brown cloud tinged with gold, floating softly 



across the«blue sky. She watched it, and, like 
the renegade in the " Bride of Corinth," she gave 
herself the time it took to pass behind the church- 
tower for reflection. 

' " My love, where are you going ? " asked Mrs. 
Barton, as she saw Silvia leaving the drawing- 
room. 

" To take a walk," replied Mademoiselle Nardi, 
carelessly. She had decided on seeking and speak- 
ing to Charles Meredith at once. 

She walked swiftly, and, though she knew it 
not, with a sort of Joy. Do what she would, she 
could not help feeling glad that she was going to 
prove her repentance, and perhaps, too, to see him 
once more. She felt in that feverish, high-wrought 
mood in which one thought rules every other. For ^ 
her that thought was : " He will marry Ada Gray, 
and it shall be my doing ; and I am glad that I 
am doing it. I am glad that I am not so mean 
as to grudge him and her money and happiness. 
I am glad that I shall not so wrong my own soul 
as to deny justice. I am glad, though I suffer, to 
do this. I know he will be merciful to poor Mrs. 
Green, if it were only because I ask him." 

Unfortunate thought, on which, as on swift 
pinions, memory flew back to lost days, during 
which Silvia Nardi had asked boons that had not 
been denied by Mr. Meredith. And were these 
days over ? — ^was it possible ? Was the story she 
had once read in his eyes abruptly closed, like a 
tale of which the teller is weary before it is fairly 
ended, and will say no more, however much eager 
listeners may entreat ? Was he really going to 
marry Ada Gray ? Should it be her doing just as 
Mr. Lo veil's ring on her finger had come there 
because she had willed it so ? 

With this thought came some doubts and 
fears, which assailed Silvia as she passed the 
boundaries of Lady John's house. Her way to 
the chftteau was along a lane that climbed up a 
hill between two rows of nodding trees growing 
on high banks, and almost meeting over her head. 
It was lonely, very lonely ; besides, was it right 
to be going thus alone to seek Mr. Charles Men>> 
dith, and would Mr. Lovell like it ? 

" I should have asked Lady John or Mrs. Ba^ 
ton to come with me," she thought ; ^^ but then 
they would have wanted to know all about it— 
and poor Mrs. Green ? I would not have told 
them — I would not. No, I must go and see him 
myself— I must ! " 

Yet she stood hesitating. The spot where she 
thus paused was a deep, rocky nook in the lane, 
that hid the remainder of the path from her view. 
Beyond that dark barrier of rock and brushwood 
and drooping trees, seemed to lie her fate ; die 
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yaguely felt it, and paused and doubted, till her 
doubts were set at rest. She heard a step and 
started, and, before she could retrace or resume 
her course, the tall form and the handsome, 
though somewhat heavy face of Mr. LoTell ap- 
peared before her in the gray light of the place. 
Silvia remained transfixed, and, though Mr. Lovell 
was not a very clear-sighted man, he soon per- 
ceived that he was the very last person Mademoi- 
selle Kardi expected to meet in this solitary spot 

" Didn't expect me back so early ? ". he said, 
bending a keen look upon her, though he spoke 
very carelessly. 

**I did not expect you back at aU to-day,'* 
replied Silvia, rallying ; " and I am very glad we 
have met, Mr. Lovell, for I was standing here feel- 
ing very much in want of some one, and not know- 
ing to whom to apply." 

Mr. Lovell looked at her with a sort of doubt. 
In vain her look met his, in vain her voice sound- 
ed frank and true ; mistrust was at the root of 
his nature — not deep, jealous mistrust, but an ha- 
bitual feeling, none the less powerful for being 
sluggish. 

*^ Had we not better go back ? " he said, tak- 
ing her arm ; '' it is getting late, is it not ? I felt 
anxious when, they told me you were out alone." 

" No, no," cried Silvia, with involuntary ea- 
gerness, " we must not go back — we must go on, 
if you please," she added, more doubtfully. 

" Where to ? " he asked, almost bluntly. 

*^ I must first speak to you," she replied, in a 
soft, hesitating tone. " It is about Mr. Meredith." 

Mr. Lovell's countenance at once became sul- 
len and overcast ; but he was sUent, and waited 
to hear more. 

" Do you know he is going away ? " she pur- 
sued. 

** I have heard so." 

" To-morrow — to-morrow morning early." 

Mr. Lovell was silent. 

*'Well, I must see him before he goes. I 
have something to say to him— something which 
may delay his journey — something," she added, 
proudly, looking into his face, "which will, I 
hope, enable him to marry Miss Gray without 
waiting for her great expectations. For you 
know he is poor now, quite poor." 
, " Is he ? " sulkily replied Mr. Lovell. 

" Well, then, I was going to see him about 
that when you came upon me here. Tou do not 
mind, do you ? " 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and looked 
very black. 

" But I do mind I " he exclaimed, angrily. " I 
do mind it, by Jove ! " 



"Mr. Lovell," said Silvia, looking him very 
earnestly in the face, " am I not going to marry 
you ? " 

"Just so! Then what do you want to see 
him for ? " 

" I have told you that I can render him an 
important service." 

She spoke very coldly. Mr. Lovell pidl^d his 
whiskers; then a bright idea seemed to dawn 
across his mind. 

**Tell me all about it," he said, briskly, " and 
I shall see Mr. Meredith with pleasure. I hav& 
to see him on business." 

Silvia's eyes sparkled angrily. 

" I am not a child," she replied ; " and if you 
cannot trust me with a five-minutes' conversa- 
tion with Mr. Meredith, or any other gentleman, 
I do not think, Mr. Lovell, that you can have 
much faith in your future wife." 

*' I don't see that you have much faith in your 
future husband," he retorted. 

Silvia was slightly disconcerted, and both for 
a while remained silent, and looked at each other 
thus without speaking. " Have I already got a 
master ? " thought Silvia, with an indignant swell- 
ing at her heart. And yet she felt that Mr. Lov- 
ell, though not right, was not all wrong, and her 
natural sense of justice rose within her and re- 
proved her. She walked away a few steps. 
When she came back to Mr. Lovell, she both felt 
and looked calm, and her resolve was taken. 

" Mr. Lovell," she said, quietly, " if what I 
have to say must be said by me alone, five min- 
utes will do it, and I have not the least objection 
to your presence. The secret, indeed, is none of 
mme, yet I know it can be trusted to the keep- 
ing of your honor. But see Mr. Meredith I must^ 
and I will," she added, with a resolute lookt and 
something in her voice which told Mr. Lovell that 
opposition might exasperate, but could not move 
her. " You must trust me," she resumed, very 
firmly ; " and your own heart must tell you that 
you can have nothing to fear from the girl who is 
thus open with you." 

Mr. Lovell was a good-natured man, but by 
no means a magnanimous one. That speech, 
therefore, did not afifect him as it might have 
afifected one of higher nature ; but if he was not 
great he was honorable, and the appeal Silvia 
thus made to his nobler feelings was not thrown 
away. 

"Let us go," he said, a little sulkily; and 
when she took the arm he offered her, he turned 
in the direction of the chateau, and put no fur- 
ther questions. 

The home where Silvia had spent so ouux^ 
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happy days roi^e before them blackened and des- 
olate-looking in the last red glow of the setting 
sun, a fit dwelling for the gloomy fortunes of her 
friends. Silvia's heart smote her for ingratitude 
as she remembered that in that home the genial 
captain was sitting stricken with sorrow, and his 
daughter was slowly breaking her heart away in 
shame and grief. Was it her place to have left 
them in calamity, and chosen another home, and 
other fortunes, when their home was made deso- 
late, and 4,heir fortunes were so low, that they 
could not well fall lower ? But if she gave Mr. 
Meredith Hiss Meredith^s inheritance back again, 
would it not be something ? — would it not atone ? 

As they crossed the court round which the 
ch&teau was built, a fair young woman came out 
of a side-door, and looked at them in surprise ; 
alid Silvia, equally amazed, looked at her too, for 
this was Madeleme, Jean Varot^s sister-in-law. 

" Are you here now ? " asked Silvia, with in- 
voluntary suddenness. 

''Yes, until Madame Groom comes back. 
Mademoiselle wants to see madame? She is 
very unwell and in bed, but — " 

"No,'' interrupted Silvia, "we want to see 
Mr. Meredith — is he within ? " 

Madeleine answered that he was, and showed 
them at once to Mr. Meredith's sitting-room on 
the ground-floor. It belonged to that left wing 
which had escaped the fire, and Silvia found it 
unchanged. The very mark of Jean Varot's ball 
was still on the wall, close to a map of France. 
The room was vacant, but Madeleine said she 
would tell Mr. Meredith at once ; they would not 
have to wait long. Mr. Meredith was with the 
captain. The door closed on her ; her step went 
away, then ceased. They sat down; neither 
spoke. Presently a man's foot creaked down the 
staircase, the door opened, and Mr. Meredith ap- 
peared before them. His surprise had had time 
to subside, so he only bowed with grave polite- 
ness ; and, in answer to Mr. Lovell's inquiries, 
said, quietly : 

" The captain is still in the same state, and 
my sister, I am sorry to say, is very unwelL" 

He sat down, and there was a look of inquiry 
on his face, which Mr. Lovell answered by say- 
ing* 

" Mademoiselle Nardi wishes to speak to you 
on some piece of business or other, I believe." 

" I have not yet heard about Mr. Fox," said 
Charles Meredith. 

" And I did not come here to inquire about 
him," interrupted Silvia, briefly. "All I have 
to say is this : the will which you saw this morn- 
ing is a forgery." 



In a moment his keen eyes were bent on her 
face. 

" How so, and how do you know it f " 

" I know that the will which I witnessed was 
dififerent from this." 

" How so ? " he said again ; " and how do you 
know it?" 

"What matter if I do know it?" she ex- 
claimed, a little impetuously. 

" Yes, but look ye here, Mademoiselle Nardi," 
remarked Mr. Lovell, who was much surprised, 
" how can you know it ? " 

Silvia did not answer. 

"The will is certainly in my late cousin's 
handwritmg," said Mr. Meredith, " and you ac- 
knowledged your signature this morning. Mrs. 
Groom's writing I also know.'' 

" Is it true, Mr. Meredith, that this will dis- 
inherits you ? " 

" Quite true." 

" Does it contain no clause concerning your 
marriage with Miss Gray ? " 

" Her name is no more mentioned in it than 
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mme. 

" Then it is not the will I witnessed, for in 
that " — she paused a little, and her color deep- 
ened — " in that Miss Gray's marriage to you was 
certainly mentioned." 

Mr. Lovell stared, and pulled his whiskers. 

"And did Miss Meredith read her wiU to 
you ? " he asked. 

Silvia's lips quivered a little as she felt that 
she must go through the whole of the bitter 
story of that night which had made her Mr, Lov- 
ell's betrothed wife. But it was useless to Strugs 
gle against that hard necessity. So, in as few 
words as she could put it, she gave Mr. Meredith 
the story of her vigil, of Mrs. Green's stolen yisit, 
and of the glimpse she had thus obtained of Afiss 
Meredith's will. 

Mr. Lovell's face grew very sullen and heavy 
as he heard her. He could partly guess now why 
Mademoiselle Kardi had accepted him so sud- 
denly and so strangely ; but Mr. Meredith, whom 
her tale interested so much, seemed the least 
moved of the three. 

" Is that all ? " he asked, as she concluded. 

" It is all — ^but surely it is enough f " 

" In one sense it is. And yet I feel perplexed. 
Mrs. Green expected and deserved a handsome 
legacy; but I never thought my cousin would 
leave her every farthing she possessed ; and yet 
if the signatures are forged, the will itself is not" 

"You still doubt it?" exclaimed SilTia. 
" You say * if,' when I am as sure of it as that I 
stand here talking to you." 
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" Because it seems incredible that Mrs. Green 
should act such a part. Also, to say the truth, 
that she should be so accomplished a forger." 

" Mr. Meredith, I did not dream it I can ex- 
plain nothing. I can only state facts, and ask 
you to be lenient to poor Mrs. Green." 

" It will be her own fault if she suffers," he 
replied, gravely. 

" And now we may go," said Silvia, with a 
very full heart as she turned to Mr. Lovell. " Mr. 
Meredith will know how to act." 

He thanked her for the trouble she had taken, 
but he said not one word to detain them. He 
walked out with them through the court to the 
outer gate, and there he stood to bid them fare- 
well. 

"I suppose you can't go to-morrow after 
this ? " said Mr. Lovell. 

Mr. Meredith looked surprised. 

" I never intended going to-morrow," he said 
— Mr. Enfield's information again proved incor- 
rect. ** The boat does not sail till the tenth of 
next month." 

Mr. Lovell made no comment on hearing that 
Mr. Meredith had still a fortnight to spend in 
Saint Remy; but coldly begging to be remem- 
bered to Madame de TEpine — Silvia had not dared 
to mention her name — he drew Mademoiselle 
Nardi's arm within his, and, with the look of a 
man who had got her, and who meant to keep 
her, he thus walked away. 

Charles Meredith stood looking after them for 
a while, with what a bitter passion of regret, his 
own heart alone knew, and, when he turned back 
with a weary sigh, he met the sad eyes of Made- 
leine looking at him as* he had looked at them. 

For some time Mr. Lovell did not speak ; at 
length he asked : 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, may I ask if you wish 
to see Mr. Meredith again before he leaves ? " 

" I do not," answered Silvia, with a swelling 
heart. 

" Then may I consider that I have your prom- 
ise not to try and see him ? " 

Silvia stood still. 

"What is your meaning, Mr. Lovell ? " 

" I have no meaning ; but you are very young, 
very inexperienced, and, until you become my 
wife, you are unprotected. And really I can't 
see why you and Mr. Meredith should meet, un- 
less as any young lady and gentleman may meet 
in society." 

" I have no wish to meet him again ; I do not 

want to see him any more," replied Silvia, in a low 

voice, " and if I had not got this thing to tell him, 

I should not have tried to see him this evening." 

18 



" Just so ; but, you see, if I had not overtaken 
you, it would have been an awkward sort of 
thing for you to be calling oh Mr. Meredith all 
alone. However, it is the sort of thing that will 
not occur again, I know, since he is going away, 
and all that." 

" Will he go if he becomes so rich ? " 

"Ay, but does he become so rich'? Suppose 
there's another will somewhere in England — and 
suppose he knows it ? " 

" But the will which I witnessed is the last, 
surely ? " 

" Oh ! that will is gone, you know — was not 
found, and all that. ' No, I dare say there's a will 
somewhere in England. Miss Meredith was al- 
ways at it. I should not wonder if that will were 
not all for Miss Gray." 

Silvia said nothing. She felt bewildered, 
and a little downcast. She thought she had been 
giving back a' fortune to Mr. Meredith, and now 
it might be for Miss Gray that she had been 
working. "Not for her," she thought, with a 
full heart, " nor yet for him, but for justice. Be- 
sides, I will and must abide by what I have cho- 
sen. I will not look back, I will not repine, and 
in good or in evil I will think no more of Mr. 
Meredith." 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

They scarcely spoke, till Lady John's house 
was reached, and then Silvia said, rather faintly : 

" I do not feel quite well. I think I shall go 
up to my room." 

Mr. Lovell did not oppose the wish. He 
thought it likely that Mr. Meredith would try and 
see Mrs. Green that same evemng ; and he was 
rather pleased that Silvia should keep out of his 
way. 

"And Mademoiselle Nardi — what have you 
done with Mademoiselle Nardi?" said Lady 
John, as Mr. Lovell entered the drawing-room 
alone. 

" She felt tired — ^not quite the thing, and went 
up to her room to rest a while. — Oh ! Georgie, I 
did not see you before. How are you ? " 

Miss Lovell replied, a little demurely, that she 
was quite well again, and thanked him for the 
chocolate he had sent her. 

"Oh! I have brought you more," he said, 
sitting down by her. 

" Where is it ? " she cried, with sparkling eyes ; 
and at once her busy hands made a raid in the 
pocket near her. 
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"No, no, not there, Georgie — in mj trunk 
up-stairs — a boxful." 

"Large!" exclaimed Miss Lovell, puckering 
u^ her eyebrows. 

" Very large." 

" Oh ! you are such a capital fellow ! " she 
said, gushingly. 

Mr. Lovell only pulled his whiskers as he 
looked at her ; but 'he was thinking a little re- 
morsefully : " If it were not for that rascally De 
TEpine, or for all these jewels I am giving Made- 
moiselle Nardi, I might have done something 
handsome for Georgie — I ought to, you know ; 
she's my own cQusin ; she's poor, and, when she 
does not talk slang, she's a good little soul. Not 
very pretty, you know — but an uncommonly nice 
girl ! " 

" What are you lookmg at me so for ? " asked 
Miss Lovell, uneasily ; " is there any thing amiss ? " 

Mr. Lovell answered that there was not, and 
resumed his soliloquy, wondering whether he 
could not do " something " for Georgie, and feel- 
ing, with regret, that he could not, when Miss 
Lovell herself diverted his thoughts into another 
channel. 

" Aren't they all crazy about Mrs. Green ? " 
she whispered. " You know Miss Meredith has 
*lefl her all her money ? Lucky old girl ! " 

"Don't, Georgie!" 

" Well, and isn't she an old girl, and isn't she 
lucky ? And aren't they all coaching her ? Do 
look at themi" 

' Mr. Lovell did not answer at once ; he did 
not like to be always fault-finding, yet the word 
' "coaching," as used by his cousin, displeased 
him doubly — it was Blang, and inappropriate 
slang, which made it worse ; and yet there was 
something in it, and that something made Mr. 
Lovell foi^et his little cousin for the time being, 
and bestow all his attention on Mrs. Green. 

She sat at the other end of the room, near 
one of the doors. She looked the same as ever. 
Mr. Lovell searched in vain for uneasiness or anx- 
iety in Mrs. Green's full-blown face. She re- 
ceived the congratulations and the homage of the 
little world around her, with the placid, unmean- 
ing smile that was habitual to her, fanning her- 
self all the tune, for the evening was warm. 
" Cool," thought Mr. Lovell, remembering that she 
had most probably forged three signatures, and 
must be aware that discovery was still possible. 

But Mrs. Green's calmness did not last long. 
The door by which she sat opened. Parker ap- 
peared and handed her a card. That was all ; 
but it was enough to make Mrs. Green turn pale. 
So while her hands twitched nervously at her 



cambric handkerchief, she looked at the card, 
then she turned to Parker. She seemed to ask if 
there was no mistake, and his face as plainly an- 
swered, " None." 

• So Mrs. Green rose, looked for her fan, then 
for her smelling-bottle, then sat down again, and 
Mr. LoveU heard her saying : 

" I shall go presently." 

" She knows what is coming," he thought. 

Mrs. Green did not know it. Had she known 
it, no persuasion would have induced her to go 
and meet Mr. Meredith; but calm though she 
looked, she lived in secret uneasiness and dread, 
and every thing startled and troubled her. 

" What can he want with me ? " she thought, 
even with her hand on the door of the dining- 
room where he sat waiting, and would tell her in 
a few minutes. 

His face told her the moment she crossed the 
threshold of the room ; a pale face, on which fell 
the light of a solitary lamp, showing her a severe 
gravity of expression, which Mrs. Green had 
never read there before. She stood in his pres- 
ence, not coming forward, unable to turn back, 
paralyzed with dread, and waiting for her 
fate. 

It was soon spoken. 

" Mrs. Green, I confe on an unpleasant er- 
rand. For I come to say this : the will this morn- 
ing — the will bequeathing Miss Meredith's prop- 
erty to you, is a f9rgery.'* 

" A forgery ! Mr. Meredith — ^I — ^I do not un- 
derstand." 

Mr. Meredith continued, without heeding 
this: 

" Mademoiselle Nardi has just informed me 
that her signature is forged." 

Mrs. Green tried to look bewildered. 

" You amaze me, Mr. MeredHb, Mademoiselle 
Nardi acknowledged her signature this morn- 
ing." 

She was not then acquainted with the na- 
ture of the will ; that which she signed, and also 
read, as it seems, was not like this." 

" Mrs. Green remained petrified. This peril 
she had forgotten and overlooked. She had fore- 
seen every thing save this. But she tried to look 
surprised, and said : 

" In — deed I " opening her eyes very wide. 

Mr. Meredith remained silent. He had no 
more to say. 

"Don't you think Mademoiselle Nardi must 
be mistaken ? " she said after a while, and look- 
ing hard at him. 

" I feel sure Mademoiselle Nardi is not mis- 
taken," he replied. 
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"And I say she is," retorted Mrs. Green, 
stabbomly. "Miss Meredith wrote every word 
of that will with her own hand, then gave it to 
me to read, then bade me go and fetch Made- 
moisello Nardi and Mrs. Groom. I did not see 
them witnessing it ; but she told me afterward 
they did. I know no more ; but that is 
enough." 

Mr. Meredith heard her out very cahnly, 
then said : 

" The will in your hands is a forgery." 

"I have not got it," she replied ; "Professor 
Smith has it. What do you > want of mc, Mr. 
Meredith ? What can I do ? " 

She tried to look cool, but her hands were 
shaking visibly. 

" Mrs. Green," said Charles Meredith, quietly, 
"for your own sake, you must do something. If 
*I wished for your ruin, need I come and speak to 
you first ? " 

" Well, but what am I to do ? " persisted Mrs. 
Green, as if this were the point at issue. " Pro- 
K fessor Smith has got the will." 

" I met Professor Smith this afternoon, and 

* he told me that, unwilling to undergo the 

responsibility, he had placed the will in your 
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But the humiliation of her defeat only worked 
Mrs. Gireen into a sort of rage and exasperation. 

" You want to get the will from me," she 
said, defiantly and angrily. "You think your- 
self wronged by the will, Mr. Meredith, every 
word of which your cousin deliberately wrote, 
and you want to threaten me into compliance." 

" I want," said Mr. Meredith, looking at her 
with much pity, " to save you from yourself, Mrs. 
Green. If you prefer ruin, have your own way. 
But I warn you it must come to a contest be- 
tween us. If you are worsted, do not say that I 
gave you no chance of escape, do not upbraid me 
as harsh and pitiless." 

" I know you want to bribe me," replied Mrs. 
Green, looking sullen and defiant ; " but I say 
the will is a good will, and I will not give in." 

" Very well," he said, rising, " do not." 

" I have not got the will," she resumed, burst- 
ing into tears. " I tell you I have not." 

Mr. Meredith was silent. 

" Mr. Meredith," she said, very pitifully, "you 
know your cousiii always promised me ten thou- 
sand pounds — you know she did I " 

Mr. Meredith answered not one word. 

" Mr. Meredith," she said again," she did prom- 
ise me ten thousand pounds; and it's as true 
as I am here. Miss Meredith wrote every word 
of that will." 



, " And it is as true as that you and I are hete, 
Mrs. Green, that she never signed it." 

Mrs. Green wrung her bands. 

" And so I am to get nothing — ^nothing ! " she 
said, piteously. " Not even the ten thousand 
pounds I was told of so long { " 

If Mrs. Green thought to extract any thing in 
the shape of a promise from him, she was mis- 
taken. Neither directly nor indirectly would 
Mr. Meredith hold out any hope to Mrs. Green ; 
but he stood, waiting patiently enough for her 
inevitable submission. It came at last. Mrs. 
Green was not a wise woman, or she would 
never have fallen into the egregious error of for- 
ging three signatures to a will ; but she was clear- 
sighted enough, the first burst of shame, despair, 
and humiliation over, to see her danger and avoid 
it. 

" I never thought, Mr. Meredith, it would come 
to this between us," she said, shedding bitter 
tears of mingled fear and disappointment ; " nev- 
er. I never thought, knowing as you know, the 
hard, hard life I have had with Miss Meredith, 
that you would be so cruel to me." 

Mr. Meredith half smiled, but did hot attempt 
to justify himself. 

" Very well, sir," indignantly said Mrs. Green, 
" I am in your power, and you make me feel it. 
VerjF well I But remember to look at home be- 
fore you show yourself so hard to others." 

Professor Smith had given back the will to 
Mrs. Green, who had put it for safety in a second 
pocket, in which she always put away her money 
when she was travelling. From that recess Mrs. 
Green now took out a paper, and threw it on the 
table as she spoke. Mr. Meredith took it up, 
opened it, and read it through carefully. The 
lines of Miss Meredith's signature alone were 
slightly tremulous, as if Mrs. Green's heart had 
failed her then ; but her " Silvia Nardi," and her 
"Mary Groom," showed neither hesitation nor 
fear. This calm, heavy-looking woman, whose 
mental gifts Mr. Meredith had always held so 
cheap, had proved herself a skilful and experi- 
enced forger, and, save for an accident, would 
have been more than a match for him. He quiet- 
ly put back the will on the table, and said, coldly : 

"Whether you do so wilfully or not, Mrs. 
Green, you certainly misunderstand me. I have 
no business with that document, and I take no 
personal interest in it I shall dispute its validity 
if you attempt to make use of it, and I came to 
tell you so ; but I do not want it. You are wel- 
come to keep it, to do any thing you please with 
it." 

Mrd. Green stared at him^ more disma^^^^k^sssw 
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if he bad uttered the severest threats ; and, hold- 
ing out her hand to arrest him as he attempted 
to leave the room, she said, with some agitation : 

*^ Mr. Meredith, I think that, all things con- 
sidered, I really ought not to keep that fortune. 
I dare say if Miss Meredith had lived she would 
have made another will, and perhaps destroyed 
this. You will do as you like about the ten 
thousand pounds, but I feel I must not keep this 
money." 

Mr. Meredith did not answer. 

^^ Miss Meredith always said I was to get ten 
thousand pounds," piteously said Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Meredith looked at her steadily, but not a 
word passed his lips. There was no help for it — 
he would promise nothing, do nothing, not even 
help her to work her own ruin. She took up 
the will almost desperately, thrustit to the flame 
of the lamp, then, when it was burning, threw it 
in the fireplace, where it burned away slowly as 
that other will, which had made such cruel mis- 
chief, had burned a few days before this. Mr. 
Meredith looked on impassive, almost indififerent. 

" That is your own doing," he said. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Green, wearily, *' it is." 

He bowed and left her. 

Mrs. Green remained alone in Lady John's 
dining-room, staring vacantly around her. Once 
more wealth had faded away. Once more pover- 
ty, but with a grim shadow of disgrace lurking 
in the background, was to be Mrs. Green's com- 
panion through life. It was too much for her. 
Mrs. Green had gone through some cruel pangs 
since Miss Meredith's death. There had been 
the disappointment, the heavy blow, which had 
almost crushed her; then had come the fierce 
temptation, the hesitating dread; then the deed 
done in terror and trembling, if not of the body, at 
least of the spirit And now there was the grievous 
fall — a second fall, worse than the first — the 
shame and the terror of discovery. For it is the 
saddest feature of sin, that, though it blindly 
trusts chance, it has no faith in the forbearance 
and generous magnanimity of those whom it has 
attempted to wrong. Mr. Meredith might talk 
not now, perhaps, but later ; and then there was 
Silvia. Who was to insure her silence? Mrs. 
Green felt in a cold perspiration at the thought. 
" I must see her — I must speak to her," thought 
Mrs. Green; and like a spirit evoked by her 
wish, and coming at her bidding, Silvia opened 
the door and entered the room. She came, not 
thinking to meet any one, merely to be alone. 
She had got tired of her room and its solitude, 
and the thoughts that haunted it. But when, on 
reaching the drawing-room door, she heard Mr. 



Meredith's voice within, she had turned away in 
sudden fear, and entered the dinmg-room, which, 
at this hour, was always lonely. On seeing Mrs. 
Green, she stood still, and they both exchanged 
a conscious look. There was a moment's silence. 

" Well, my dear, i,t is all over," plaintively 
said Mrs. Green. "I could not rest under the 
burden of Miss Meredith's will, and so I have 
just burned it — there it is — ^in the presence of 
Mr. Meredith himself. I think no one can deny 
my disinterestedness after that." 

She gave Silvia a furtive look, but Mademoi- 
selle Nardi remained silent and cold. She could 
not and would not pretend to believe in Mrs. 
Green's magnanimity. So she said, almost dryly : 

" I think you did very well, Mrs. Green." 
And she sat down, resting her elbow on the 
table, and shading her eyes with her hand. 
She was listening to Mr. Meredith's voice in the 
hall, saying, " Good-night, Lady John." He was 
going. The door closed upon him, the garden- 
gate clanged — ^he was gone ; and Lady John, who 
wondered what on earth he could have had to 
say to Mrs. Green, entered the dining-room to 
learn. She was a little disappointed to find Sil- 
via there. 

" Well," she said, a little shortly, " what are 
you two plotting here ? " 

Mrs. Green's course now lay clear before her, 
as she thought. If she could have been wholly 
silent concerning that unlucky will, she would 
have liked it very much indeed, but that being 
impossible, disinterestedness was her only cue. 

*' I have just burned Miss Meredith's will," 
she said. *^ I felt I must do that. Lady John." 

" And why did you burn it ? " asked Lady 
John, who went to the point in all things. 

" Poor dear Miss Meredith would never have 
left me all that property if she had lived," sighed 
Mrs. Green — " I know she would not." 

** Well, but she did not live," argued Lady 
John, bending her shrewd black eyes on Mrs. 
Green with more surprise than admiration. 

Mrs. Green, feeling at a loss, went deeper 
and deeper into magnanimity. 

" Lady John, I have been disinterested all my 
life, and as I begun, so will I end." 

Silvia rose, her lip curling with scorn, and, 
to Mrs. Green's great relief, she left the room. 
Disinterestedness like Mrs. Green's is not one of 
those lights which are meant to remain under a 
bushel. Lady John conveyed the news to the 
drawing-room, where they created a sensation, 
and Mrs. Green grew hysterical over thelaadatory 
congratulations she received. She was so evi- 
dently unwell and miserable, that Mr. Lovell 
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pulled his whiskers in pity as he looked at her, 
and muttered between his teeth : 

" Meredith must have been uncommonly hard 
upon her. Too bad of him to be so hard to the 
poor old soul I " 

Silvia, who was standing by, looking at a book 
on the table, alone heard him. Her eyes flashed 
fts she said, in a low tone : 

" How would you have acted, Mr. Lovell ? " 

" Oh I " he replied, a little superciliously, " I 
am not blaming him, you know. Miss Meredith's 
money is a great deal to him.'' 

Silvia bit her lip, and went to one of the win- 
dows, where she stood looking out on the dark 
night, and shrouded by the heavy crimson cur- 
tains. Mr. Lovell had said nothing to detain her, 
but his face grew heavy and dark. It was im- 
possible for him not to see that this girl did not 
love him, and perhaps he could see clearly enough 
in his own heart that he did not love her very 
much himself. And yet he did not even feel 
tempted to give her up. The latent obstinacy of 
bifl nature was roused, and set on this one pur- 
pose. It would have been hard to say which he 
was most bent upon — to have Silvia, or not to let 
Charles Meredith have her. 

Mrs. Green was too much the heroine of the 
hour, for any one to mind Mr. LovetPs clouded 
looks, save his cousin Georgie. She saw that 
something was amiss, and came and sat down by 
him. 

" Shall I go and bring her back ? " she half- 
whispered. 

" Bring whom back, Georgie ? " 

She nodded in the direction of the window. 
Mr. Lovell colored slightly. He had not given 
his little flighty cousin credit for so much clear- 
sightedness, and her penetration annoyed him. 

** Mademoiselle Nardi is not quite the thing 
this evening," he said — " better leave her quiet, 
Georgie." 

Mrs. Barton now came up to them. 

" Any thing like Mrs. Green's noble conduct 
I, never heard of ! " exclaimed Mrs. Barton, gush- 
ingly. " I only wonder Mr. Meredith never men- 
tioned it. I suppose he means to do something 
handsome for her. I feel sure, though, he must 
have told Miss Gray, for he said something to her 
which made her turn as white as a sheet ; and, 
though I was quite near them, I did not hear a 
word. I suppose they'll be married soon, but 
privately^ and quietly, of course. Poor dear Miss 
Crray 1 it was scarcely considerate of Mr. Mere- 
dith to tell her so abruptly, but men are very im- 
petuous in these things. Look at her ! She is 
quite upset, and I declare Mrs, Green is gone. 



I suppose it has been to much for her. I hope 
it will not make her ill." \ 

Mr. Lovell hoped it would not, and looked 
after his cousin, who had stolen away and joined 
Silvia in the window. 

" Why do you make him miserable ? " was 
Miss Georgie's impetuous address. *^Why do 
you marry him, if you can't or won't make- him 
happy ? " 

At first Silvia was too much amazed to speak ; 
then, even before she could think what answer 
she should make, that quick and sure monitor, 
conscience, had shown her the justice of Miss 
Georgie's reproof. Yes, what right had she to 
marry Mr. Lovell, if she could not or would not 
make him happy? But why should she not 
make him happy ? These repeated struggles 
were wearing out the strength of her vain yearn- 
ing toward the past. It was so hopeless to think 
of breaking her bonds, and going back to one 
who no longer wished for her. Why, then, not 
take such happiness as life had in store for her 
in Mr. Lovell's affection I So spoke Reason, 
whose voice is not always unheard by the 
young. 

A bright smile, not without latent sadness, 
broke over Silvia's features. She laid her hand 
on Miss Lovell's arm, and said, with a wearied 
sigh : 

" I will make him happy, Georgie, if I can." 

"Then why do you come here and leave 
him ? " asked Miss Lovell, with tears in her eyes. 

" Oh I but I am going back," gayly said Silvia ; 
and she went back at once, and was as sweet as 
honey, and as charming as she had ever been or 
ever could be. 

When the waves of life have been troubled 
for a time, they must needs have rest for a time 
too. The storm may waken again later, but still- 
ness there must be between the two tempests. 
So it now was with life in Lady John's house. 
Mrs. Green and Miss Gray left the next day for 
England on some unexplained, though evidently 
important errand, but this was the only event 
which broke on the monotony of the old life. 

Meanwhile, Miss Georgie Lovell had no need 
to interfere again between her cousin and Made- 
moiselle Nardi. Silvia had made up her mind 
to be very good, and she was so. Besides, 
Cavaliere Nardi had written, and, glad to be rid 
of his charge, given his consent ; so now her fate 
might take its course. Lady John had kindly 
said: 

" You must be married from my house." 

There were days when that reality, "mar- 
ried," filled Silvia with a sort of awe. 8«<Daftp 
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times, girl-like, she thought the day so far away 
that it would never come ; and other times she 
looked it bravely in the face and defied it to 
scare her. But, whatever she felt, her outward 
manner to Mr. Lovell was unexceptionable. 

Mr. Lovell was too indolent to be a man of 
keen penetration. His doubts and fears, if they 
did not vanish utterly, were at least so pleasant- 
ly lulled to rest, that he forgot them in the prep- 
arations for the great event of his life — ^an event 
to which he evidently looked forward with the 
satisfaction of a man who never doubted the cor- 
rectness of his taste, or the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Silvia looked without a thought and a care, 
and no one suspected that she was not the hap- 
piest of women. Yet there was a dark cloud on 
her mind, with which Mr. Meredith was but indi- 
rectly concerned. She was estranged from her 
friend Madame de I'Epine, that was her trouble. 
How she was, how the captain was, she only 
knew by hearsay. She did not dare to go near 
them, or attempt to cross the threshold of the 
chateau. The place that had sheltered her so 
long was to know her no more. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A LURID sky, telling of coming storm, bent 
its dark and sullen clouds above the pale green 
of sunlit trees in Lady John's garden. Yet, in- 
stead of turning back to the house, Silvia went 
on ; the face of Nature seemed to ibave passed 
away from before her eyes, for though she looked 
around her she saw nothing. She felt strangely 
calm, and had felt so for some time. She won- 
dered, indeed, at her own composure, and was 
proud of it, forgetting that the lethargy which is 
like death is neither the courage of resignation 
nor the sweet calmness of happiness. She 
looked on the past as we look on a feverish 
dream, and smiled at it like one who knew better. 
Sometimes, indeed, she felt as if she were getting 
very old, and other times a strange sense of ennui 
crept upon her ; but that was the exception, not 
the rule. Her habitual state was that death-like 
stillness which lay hidden at her heart, but left 
her eyes bright and her cheeks fresh and bloom- 
ing, and did not even make her very silent. 

She now walked on, neither minding the black- 
ness of the sky, nor heeding whither her steps 
took her, until, sudddly looking up, she found 
herself in that gloomy avenue where Mr. LoveU 
practised shooting. She had never been there 



before, and thought this a dreary place. Before 
her rose the damp, broken wall, with ivy hanging 
down its gray stones, the double row of trees, and 
at the farther end the pale target rising on a dark 
background. Mechanically she walked toward it. 
The board was riddled with marks, some of which 
were dangerously near the centre. But Silvia did 
not think of this. Curiously she peeped round 
into a deep, dark hole behind the board, and saw 
a sort of grotto. Hesitatingly, yet impelled by a 
curiosity in which she, for the time at least, 
forgot all else, Silvia entered this recess. The 
rocks which man's hand had once brought there, 
Nature had now claimed and made her own. She 
had set ferns in hidden crannies, thrown ivy on 
every rock, and filled the spot with a dark-green 
growth. 

While Silvia was looking curiously round her, 
a sudden flash of light passed across the brown 
walls of rock, then a low peal of thunder followed. 
She turned to the opening of the grotto, but a 
white sheet of rain, coming down with the might 
of a West Indian tempest, already spread between 
her and the path. 

" Well," she said to herself, " what matter ? 
Nothing calls me within — ^I can wait here. Mr. 
Lovell is not at home to miss me — and no one 
else will." 

She sat on a low projection of rock, and clasp- 
ing her hands around her knees, looked at the 
falling rain with a mixture of sadness and enmci. 
She began to wonder if she would always feel as 
she had felt of late — ^if days would always seem 
so tedious, and every thing and every one so weari- 
some. She remembered other days than these in 
Palazzo Nardi, where she lived unloved and un- 
cared for, and yet was as happy as a bird in a 
cage, that sings ever so gayly, thongh it knows 
not the hand that feeds it. She remembered 
Dom Sabino's orchard, and the principessa knit- 
ting in the shade, and a bright girl, a little rest- 
less, perhaps, bnt light-hearted, who went about 
the old place like a dancing sunbeam. She re- 
membered a traveller to whom every thuig was 
wonderful, interesting, and new, who lived in an 
old French home, betwe^ an accomplished gentle- 
man and an amiable woman, and who, spite her 
faults and little follies, was very dear to both. 

*^ And all that was happiness, true happiness," 
thought Silvia ; ** but, oh I this is not^— this is not, 
and can it ever be ?— oh ! can it ever be f " 

The reply sickened her — it was so stern, so 
inexorable. And yet Silvia was not young in 
vain — ^not in vain was she of a buoyant temper 
and a hopeful nature, and especially inexperi- 
enced. She had no true conception of the miser- 
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168 of an ill-assorted marriage. Hers was the ex- 
cuse of many a heedless girl, who rushes on her 
fate, blind and unconscious of its wretchedness. 
She tried to think -that to be the wife of a rich 
HBtn, who loved her, would make her happy ; and 
If she could not think so, if a truer voice whis- 
pered to her that happiness lay not there, Silvia 
felt almost angry with herself, and called this wis- 
dom of the heart the merest folly. 

As she sat thus, looking at the still falling 
rain, and not seeing it, a flash of lightning, which 
lit the avenue, the walls, the trees, the gravel 
pttb, and the heavy-drooping boughs, with a lurid 
light, and a low, growling thunder-peal, roused 
her from married life with Mr. Lovell to the re- 
alities of a storm at hand. Her first impulse was 
to run home through the rain, her second to slay 
where she was. ^^ I am not afraid," she thought, 
with a little secret boast in her own bravery; 
'* and I have never been out in a storm yef 

So she sat, watching flash after flash, listening 
to peal after peal, till blackness fell upon the 
prospect — a darkness which came from declining 
day, as well as from the storm. Rain, thunder, 
and lightning, still held their own, and no one 
came for her. Mr. Lovell was out, and no one 
else missed her. A sense of desolation crept 
over Silvia little by little, and a puerile tear found 
its way to her eyelids. " I need not be quite so 
lonely as all that," she thought ; ** I have done 
no great harm — ^I have, I hope, mended the mis- 
chief I wrought in one instance ; and I cannot 
say that Mr. Meredith looked heart-broken. Then 
why does no one care for or come for me ? " She 
was making a wrong and a grievance of this, after 
the fashion of the young, when a low sound di- 
Terted her attention. She looked round, and 
raising her eyes in the direction whence the sound 
came, she saw rising above the ivied wall thc^pale, 
sinister head of Jean Varot. Fear, more than 
presence of mind, kept her mute, and, indeed, 
petrified her. She stared up at the apparition, 
and saw the head followed by shoulders, then by 
the whole body, till it hung suspended from the 
two strong, bony hands ; and the long legs nearly 
reached the ground, on which, the heavily-shod 
feet soon fell, with a low, dull sound. 

For a moment Mr. Meredith's old enemy stood 
and looked around him with a slow, cautious, 
cool, self-possessed look — the look of a man who 
can reckon up all liis chances ; then, satisfied of 
his solitude, he steadily crossed the avenue and 
vanished. Silvia rose, as if moved on springs. 
A Hghtning-flash passed across her eyes, and she 
did not heed it ; thunder rolled in sullen above 
her head, and she heard it not. She came out 



of the grotto, and, walking out in the rain through 
the broad pools which flashed across the path, 
she left the avenue where Jean Varot had left it. 
He had already vanished, but instinct, unerring 
and sure, led Silvia's steps. She did not pause 
to think, she did not hesitate one second. Swift 
as her feet could carry her, she went to the post- 
ern-door. It was open, the lock had been forced, 
and, as if to convince her that Jean Varot had 
preceded her, two broad and deep footprints ap- 
peared in the damp earth. 

There was not a moment to lose, not a second. 
If Mr. Lovell had never existed, Silvia could not 
have forgotten him more completely than she 
forgot him then. Their marriage, hb jealous 
mistrust of Mr. Meredith, her promise not to at- 
tempt to see him, seemed to sink into an abysSj 
and be buried there, so wholly did terror of the 
present banish even that recent past. 

But what road had Jean Varot taken ? Not 
the straight path, straight as an arrow's course, 
or a bird's flight, along which Silvia was speed- 
ing. Yet neither breath nor strength failed her 
as she ran. Not for one second. A desire, a 
fear, a passionate hope, stronger than all else, 
bore her on through rain and storm, for neither 
had ceased, till she reached the chdteau. Day 
had yielded to twilight as she stood on the ter- 
race, and a lamp was burning in Mr. Meredith's 
study ; the curtains were drawn back, and she 
saw him standing alone near his bureau. 

" Thank God it is not too late ! " thought Sil- 
via, and in that joy she forgot all else. 

She crossed the terrace ; she would not delay 
by entermg the house. She ran up to his win- 
dow, and, tapping against the glass, she called 
him softly : 

" Mr. Meredith ! Mr. Meredith, open quickly ! 
—it is 1 1" 

Mr. Meredith heard the summons, and obeyed 
them, and stood looking with amazement on Sil- 
via's pale face and dripping garments ; but she 
gave him no time for wonder or for question- 
mg. 

" Jean Varot is coming ! " she said, breath- 
lessly. " Coming to murder you ! " 

And before Mr. Meredith could utter a word 
she flew to the lamp on the table and extin- 
guished it. 

" Come, come away, leave the room ! " she 
exclaimed, turning toward him. " Oh ! do, for 
pity's sake, leave this room, Mr. Meredith ! " 

" Dear Mademoiselle Nardi," he began sooth- 
ingly, " Jean Varot is dead." 

" Oh ! you will drive me wild," she exclaimed, 
in a voice full of despair. " I tell "^<i^ Wa;:^^'%R5e^ 
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him — ^that I ran all the way — that he is comuig 
to kill you I" 

He could not resist her distress, her pleading 
voice ; he took her hand, led her to the next 
room, and closing the door ho lit one of the wax- 
lights on the mantel-piece, and turned toward 
her. She was pale as death, and her tears min- 
gled with the rain-drops sparkling on her face. 

Oh I strange, tormenting power of love. 
Charles Meredith's thought as he saw her was 
not, "Is Jean Varot really come back — from 
death to life— come back to murder me ? " but 
" That girl loves me, and I could have her, I could 
have her I " Keen, bitter, intolerable temptation. 

She was another man's promised wife, and 
that other man had helped him to save his sis- 
ter's name from disgrace. Oh ! honor, honor I 
Thou hast bitter laws of thine own, laws not writ- 
ten in human codes, but which a true heart must 
obey, come what will ! 

*'For Heaven's sake, do something, lose no 
time!" she faltered. "Why should that man 
seek you if he means no evil ? " 

" But he is dead," argued Mr. Meredith, still 
incredulous. 

"I have seen him. I did not dream it. I 
have seen him ; as true as we both stand here, 
Mr. Meredith." 

He was much perplexed. Her earnestness 
convinced him, spite the certainty he felt of Jean 
Varot's death. Yet he was loath to act. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, after a while, 
" let it be that this man is living, and seeks me 
for a deadly purpose, as you say. I still wish to 
spare him, if I can. In half an hour I leave this 
house for years. Jean Varot will scarcely over- 
take me in America." 

" Then, if you are going, oh I go at once," 
she entreated. " Go by the front gate at once, 
while he is lurking in the garden." 

" There is no need for haste," he said, quietly ; 
" he cannot know the moment of my departure. 
He will bide his opportunity, and miss it, as a 
matter of course. I have already told you that 
I have nothing to fear from Jean Varot, face to 
face." 

He argued with her more as if to pacify her, 
than as if convinced of his own peril. 

" Besides," he continued, " I would spare this 
Jean Varot, if I could. The man is mad, and 
madness takes guilt away. I repeat it, I shall 
be gone before he\;an harm me. Allow me, 
therefore, to make a communication to you, which 
I meant to intrust to writing. I have heard 
from Mr. Fox. Here is his letter. It will ex- 
plain to you how another claimant has appeared, 



and I fear one who, being the real heir-at-law, 
leaves you no chance of the twenty thousand 
pounds." 

He placed a letter in her hind as he spoke. 
Silvia took it; she had heard and understood 
him, but her mind was far away from the words 
he uttered. She tried to control her feelings, to 
be calm, to be like Mr, Meredith, cool and uncon- 
cerned, but she could not. Her bosom heaved, 
her breath grew short, and, flinging herself across 
a table, she burst into sobs and tears. He bent 
over her much afifected. 

" Pray do not I " he entreated. " What shall 
I do ? Speak, and I will do it." 

" Send a messenger to the maire," she said, 
impetuously, " and ask for gendarmes. I know 
thiSre are two in Saint R6my — I saw them going 
from Lady John's terrace, and th^y always spend 
the night at the mairie." 

Spite his promise to obey her, Mr. Meredith 
hesitated; and, while he stood thus irresolute, 
they both heard through the pealing of the 
storm, which had not ceased all this time, though 
it was dying away, the deep baying of a dog. 

"That is Pataud," said Silvia, under her 
breath. 

"Yes," he answered, "it is Pataud;" and 
both exchanged looks, for both had the same 
thought. 

The barking, which grew louder and louder, 
came from the avenue facing Mr. Meredith's 
study. Silvia grew faint and sick. The window 
of that room was closed, not fastened. Why 
should not Jean Varot come in and follow them ? 
She flew to the door by which they had entered, 
and locked it. 

" Excuse me," said Mr. Meredith, " I must see 
what this is.'* 

A red spot had risen to his cheek, and his 
eyes flashed. That spirit of strife and battle, 
which is at the root of every man's nature, was 
roused within him. 

" I will not let you go to that man ! " said Sil- 
via, desperately. 

" I must," he said ; but she stood with her 
hand on the look of the door, and, compelled to 
pause, he stood before her. 

The barking became furious,"^nd mingled 
with a loud peal of thunder, sudden and terrible, 
which seemed to shake the eh&teau to its founda- 
tions. Silvia's arms fell, and .she stepped back 
in her terror. In a moment Mr. Meredith had 
opened the door, and was gone. She was so 
stunned that she made no attempt to stop him. 
A rush of damp air, wliich came in through tlio 
open door, revived her a little. 
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" I will go too," she thought, desperately, and 
she went. 

She took no light. She entered Mr. M^re- 
dith*8 study. It was dark, silent, and empty. 
The pale maps on the wall gleamed- faintly in the 
gloomy twilight. The storm had ceased again, 
bat the huge black clouds that passed in the sky 
seemed ready to come in through the open win- 
dow. Silvia stepped out on the terrace. 

Far away in the east a misty moon was strug- 
gling into light, and showed her the steps still 
glistening with the rain that had washed them. 
The black trees of the avenue rose tall and giant- 
like before her. Every thing was very still, the 
chftteau was dark, and the night was so silent 
that all Silvia heard was the sound of her own 
Ught step hurrying across the flags of the terrace. 
Suddenly a long, plaintive howl rose on the quiet 
air — a howl not of pain or of suffering, but of 
lament. Silvia stood still a moment, then ran 
down the stone steps which led to the avenue. 

She had no need to go far. The gray moon- 
light showed her Mr. Meredith bending over 
something dark lying on the earth, and Pataud 
sitting by him and howling lamentably with up- 
raised head. 

" Mr. Meredith, are you safe ? " she whispered. 
" What has happened ? What is it ? " 

" Dead — shot to the heart by his own hand, 
and with his own weapon," replied Mr. Meredith, 
almost sadly. 

She shrank behind him, but she could not 
help seeing tbo dead man on the earth, lying 
there with his stern, rigid face turned up to the 
pale light of the sky; and she saw, too, the 
gleaming steel of a weapon still fastened in the 
bush that had caught it, and sent its contents 
through its owner's heart. 

" And is he dead ? " she said. 
^He is dead. Heaven knows how it hap- 
pened! Perhaps he wanted to kill the dog. 
That last thunder-clap prevented us from hearing 
the shot ; but you were right — this is, or rather 
was, Jean Varot. Well, all is over now. But I 
wish you had not seen this." 

He wanted to lead her away, but she stood 
still. 

" What shall we do ? " she asked, in that low, 
hushed voice, which sounds as if it feared to 
waken the dead. 

He did not answer, but took her arm, and led 
her in. Still, without speaking, he struck a light, 
and closed the window ; then said : 

"For my dear sister's sake — for the sake 
even of that unhappy man's memory, I would 
rath# never speak of what happened this night. 



You can keep a secret, as I know of old — ^will 
you keep this for me ? " 

"Yes," said Silvia, who had turped a little 
pale ; " but hoi^ can this be ? " 

** No one will think of questionmg you." 

" But--but the body ? " she faltered. 

" I shall see to that before I go.'* 

" Then you are going ? " 

" Yes, at once." 

" To America ? " He assented. 

" And Miss Meredith's property ? " she could 
not help saying. 

He seemed surprised. 

" Did you not know that a will in Miss Gray's 
favor has been found in England ? " 

Silvia looked confounded. 

" Then you are a poor man ? " she could not 
help saying, even though Jean Varot was lying in 
the avenue, with his dead face turned to the sky. 

" I can work," he said, a little coldly. 

Even as he spoke, there was a tap at the 
door, and Mr. Meredith went and opened it, 
while Silvia shrank back. It was only Mrs. 
Groom, who said : 

" Pierre has come for Pataud, sir ; he has got 
loose from him, and come here, he says. I am 
sure it is he who is making that horrible noise. 
Something must have happened." 

As she said this, Mrs. Groom caught sight of 
Silvia, who, seeing herself discovered, came for- 
ward. 

" Mrs. Groom will see you to the postern- 
door, Mademoiselle Nardi," said Mr. Meredith, 
significantly. 

Mrs. Groom looked from him to Silvia, and 
seemed to hesitate. 

" Something must have happened for the dog 
to howl so, sir," she said. 

" Send Pierre to me," was Mr. Meredith's only 
reply. He turned to Silvia. " Good-by," he said. 

" Good-by," she answered. 

He held out his hand ; she placed hers in it, 
and that was all. The spectre of Honor stood 
between them, and guarded Mr. Lovell's betrothed 
from aught save the cold courtesy v^e grant to 
strangers. 

" Did. he ever love me ? " thought Silvia, sadly 
and humbly, as she turned away. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" Something has happened," thought Mrs. 
Groom, as she felt Silvia shrinking by her side, 
and clinging to her ^haw tix^"^ ^\v«R&\'^<i.\Kv:«wyt, 
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and walked past the haunted avenue, leaving it 
to their right, but all she said was — ^** I wish that 
dog would cease howling." 

She had brought a lantern with her, and held 
it so ns to light Silvia^s feet She never looked 
behind, but Silvia twice glanced back. Once she 
saw thti^ Mr. Meredith*8 window was dark again, 
and another time she perceived a light among the 
trees near the spot where Jean Varot was lying. 
Mrs. Groom, who did not look round, saw noth- 
ing, but she said : 

" I am glad Pataud has given up howling. I 
hate to hear a dog howl. I know it^s nonsense, 
but my Philip is ill, you see, and nonsense will 
come into one's head, whether one likes it or 
not." 

Silvia made an effort to speak. 

"Is your nephew with you now, Mrs. 
Groom ? " 

" He is, marazelle — I went and fetched him, 
poor boy. He got as far as Marseilles, and broke 
down there, so I went and brought him back. I 
have got a.l his pictures. I am sorry there will 
be no time f'^r you to see them, mamzelle." 

"Are you going away, Mrs. Groom ?" asked 
Silvia, suddenly startled. 

" Yes, to England with my Philip. I know the 
poor boy went wrong — ^I know he did — ^but he is 
very ill, mamzelle," added Mrs. Groom, with a 
tremor in her voice, " and I shall do my best for 
him till he gets out of trouble again." 

"And is Madame de PEpine going too?" 
askbd Silvia, hesitatingly. 

" Oh ! of course. You know, I suppose, that 
she is not here, and does not intend coming 
back ? She and the captain are to go to England 
with Mr. Meredith, and part from him there. I 
believe they mean to remain. The doctor said 
the poor captain would never get well here. The 
change may do something. And here is the pos- 
tern-door, so good-night, and good-by, mamzelle. 
Some of your things have remained at the 
cb&teau, but Madeleine has the keys — ^Madame 
Varot, you know — and she will take them to 
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you 

Once more she bade her good-night, pushing 
open the postem-door as she spoke; then she 
was gone, and ^Ivia, who had declined taking the 
lantern, remained alone in the darkness. 

Amazement is the feeling which predominates 
in the great crises that take us out of the life in 
which we move so- calmly day after day, Joy, 
grief, horror, even, are not so powerful as this 
strange surprise, which lies on us like a spell, 
suspending all .else, giving us a calmness which 
does not spring from peace, and a passive strength 



that is not courage. When Silvia walked alone 
through the gloom of Lady John's garden, she 
began to waken from this trance, and to return 
to a sense of the terrible realities through which 
she had passed for the last hour. She felt, for the 
firat time, that she had ' ^n wet, and that she 
was cold, and she shiver^ as she walked. She 
remembered Uiat Jean Varot was living, when 
every one thought him dead, and she wondered 
whether he was. really dea(' now I What if he 
were not ? She stood stilL It seemed as if her 
senses were leaving her. Aitid she put that ques- 
tion to bar own heart which in seasons of agita- 
tion we all put : " Is this a dream, or am I indeed 
awake ? Can this anguish or this terror be really 
true ? " For in times of heavy trouble the long- 
ing wish to deny inevitable griefs is strong in- 
deed. We want to think that our sorrows are 
visions, and to conquer them by unbelief. Silvia 
had fell so once before, when her mother died. 
Then the silence of the sick-room had seemed 
the unreal thing, and the low voice of complaint, 
the wearied eyes and pining face, just lost and 
gone, had been the tangible truth, not the dream. 
She remembered that feeling now; different, 
though, was the terror of this night from the 
sorrow of her childhood, and the sense of reality 
soon came back to her quick and piercing. She 
had dreamed nothing. She had seen Jean Varot 
coming down the wall of Lady John's garden — 
she had followed him to the ch&teau — she had 
warned Mr. Meredith, and perhaps saved his life 
— and she had seen the dead man lying in the av- 
enue, with Pataud howling lamentably by his 
side. Then she had bid Mr. Meredith good-by, 
and it had all been over. 

" And it is all over," she said to herself, " all 
over," she added, mechanically, as she entered 
Lady John's house. 

The hall was lit as usual, and at the foot of 
the stairs, with his hand resting on the banisters, 
in an attitude of perplexity and doubt, stood Mr. 
Lovell. Silvia started as she saw him — she had 
forgotten his existence till then. They stood face 
to face, and both were silent for -a moment ; then, 
with a sullen look, he said : 

" I am afraid you got very wet. Mademoiselle 
Nardi ? " 

" Very wet indeed. I must go up to my room 
at once." 

He did not move, but she passed by him. 
Mr. Lovell remained in the same attitude. He 
was there still when Silvia came down again in a 
few minutes. She was not surprised; sL-.^had 
read in his face that he would remain there wait- 
ing for her. ^ 
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*' Before you go into the drawing-room/* he 
Slid, " will you kindly favor me with a few min- 
utes' conversation ? " 

Silvia bent her head in token of assent He 
fflned the door of the dining-room, ^d entered 
it after her. 

'* Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, "I will not 
pretend to doubt where you have been, for I know 
it I went out to look for you in the storm, and 
I found this handkerchief, yours, by the open pos- 
tern door. You were at the ch&teau ? " 
' •* Yes," answered Silvia, " I was." 

•* To see Madame de TEpine, of course ? " 

If Silvia had thought the question sincere, she 
oonld have answered it calmly and sincerely ; 
but Mr. Lovell's eyes and Mr. Lovell's voice, and 
hifl whole manner, plainly said, "Madame de 
l*£pine is not at St. R4my, and I know it" 

"No," she answered, a little defiantly, ** I went 
to see her brother, Mr. Lovell." 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, do you not think you 
may try me too much ? " 

"How so?" 

"Does it not occur to you that, after the 
promise you gave me, I may insist on having 
deeds as well as words ? " 

Mr. Lovell spoke almost angrily ; but he had 
mistaken his ground. Jealousy had put him in 
a sullen, silent fever for the last hour, and he for- 
got that Silvia did not love him. Just then she 
did not even care to keep him, for she had 
lived through a lifetime within the last hour, and 
felt as if she cared for nothing. The blood 
mflhed to her face, and dyed it crimson, on hear- 
ing herself thus accused, without so much as an 
explanation of her conduct being asked. 

" What else have you got to say ? " she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

" I have to say, Mademoiselle Xardi, that I 
will not bear this ; that the girl who is to become 
my wife must -lot act so strangely without my 
knowledge or sanction." 

" Are you in earnest ? " she said, amazed. 

" Quite in earnest" 

She heard him with a bright, haughty smile on 
her lip, and her fingers playing with the diamond 
ring which had been ;he pledge of their betrothal. 
They pushed the glittering bawble up and down, 
and, when he ceased, took it off and placed it on 
the table between them. 

" Now you may speak," she said ; " and what 
you say need not at least offend me. And now, 
too, I may justify myself without meanness." 

Ml. Lovell looked at her sullenly, but said 
not one word. 

" What I have done I would do again," said 



Silvia; "I would do it even though my heart- 
strings should break at our parting. Appeai^ 
ances condemn me, I grant it, but if you iMfdTd 
not believe in me, you should at least question 
before you pass judgment. I might have home 
with much, because I felt I did not love you as 
much as you should have been loved by me. But 
this I will not bear. The woman who is to be- 
come your wife, must, you say, be subject to 
your control. Be it so ; but the man who cannot 
truet me, shall never call me his wife, Mr, Lovell/' 

" Very well," he said, angrily. 

Ther^ was a moment's pause ; then she bowed 
and left the room, and Mr. Lovell, bowing too, 
said not one word to detain her. He remained 
alone, angry, mortified, amazed, and indignant 
He had bided his time all these years for a par- 
agon wife, and that paragon, when found, would 
not submit to remonstrance, and left him on 
the first word of reproof. In the heat of his re- 
sentment and wounded pride, Mr. Lovell almost 
vowed never to run so humiliating a risk a second 
time. But he was not allowed to linger over 
these bitter thoughts. Miss Georgie/yovell, sent 
by Lady John, who had heard that Silvia had 
been found, and could not imagine what kept her 
and Mr. Lovell away, now put in her little face at 
the dining-room door. At once she saw that 
something had happened, and came in with a 
scared look. 

" Oh ! Gerald, what is it ? " she cried. 

The bright diamond ring, which lay on the 
table where Silvia had put it, seemed to answer 
ber question. She saw it, took it up, looked at 
her cousin ; then her eyes, fast filling with big, 
round tears, she uttered a most pitiful, childish, 
and pathetic little " Oh I " 

" Don't, Georgie I " said Mr. Lovell, hurriedly ; 
and he looked at his watch. 

" Where is she ? " said Miss Georgie, impetu- 
ously. " She promised she would be good ; she 
must take the ring back." 

Her hand was already on the door, but a very 
imperative " Don't ! " from Mr. Lorell stopped 
her at once. 

" I forbid you to say a word to Mademoiselle 
Nardi," he said, looking almost angry. "She 
took that ring off— no finger of mine shall ever 
put it on her hand again." 

Georgie submissively handed him the ring, 
but he would not take it. 

"Keep it," he said, impatiently. "I don't 
want it ; and do, like a good girl, ask Lady John 
to let me have five minutes' conversation with 
her. If I lose no time I can catch the train, and 
be off to-night." 
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"And what am I to do with the ring?'* 
asked Miss Georgie LoveU) wistfully. 

"Keep it, and wear it, Georgie. I wish it 
was to you, or to a good girl like you, I had 
given it from the first." 

" Thank you, Gerald," said Miss Lovell, slip- 
ping the ring on her finger. " I shall always 
keep it and wear it for your sake ; but, you know, 
I am quite willing to give it back to Mademoiselle 
Xardi when you Jike." 

" That will be never, Georgie ; and now do 
go and give my message to Lady John, will 
you ? " 

Miss Lovell obeyed ; and presently Lady John 
came back alone, and beard Mr. Lovell with 
evident concern and surprise, informing her that, 
as Mademoiselle Nardi and he had agreed to give 
, up their engagement, he must leave her house at 
once. 

" Are you sure you will not repent this, Mr. 
Lovell ? " she said, gravely. 

" Quite sure." 

" When I saw Georgie come in with Made- 
moiselle Nardi^s ring on her finger, I knew some- 
thmg strange had happened. Do you really wish 
her — Georgie, I mean — ^to keep and wear that 
ring ? " 

" Do you see any objection to it. Lady John ? " 

" 1 fancy that Mademoiselle Nardi will think 
it strange. It might put very odd ideas in her 
head." 

Mr. Lovell became crimson. 

" Georgie is a child," he said, " and my cousin. 
Nevertheless, if you will say a few words on the 
subject to her, Georgie will not, I am sure, wear 
the ring in Mademoiselle Nardi's presence. But 
the ring is hers now — ^not mine." 

" Mind my words," said Lady John to Mrs. 
Barton that evening, after Mr. Lovell was gone, 
" he will marry Georgie. Just because he gave her 
Mademoiselle Nardi's ring, he will marry her." 

That he would never marry Silvia, and that 
she would never marry him, was very apparent 
to Lady John when she went up to Mademoiselle 
Nardi's room. She found her leaning back in an 
arm-chair, gazing at the sphinx on the mantel- 
piece, and looking very grave. 

" My dear, what is all this ? " she said, kindly. 
" Is it possible that you and Mr. Lovell are part- 
ing?" 

" Yes," answered Silvia, quietly. " Mr. Lov- 
ell was displeased because I went this evening 
to speak to Mr. Meredith at the ch&teau — and 
perhaps he was right in thinking I ought not to 
have gone ; but he was mistaken concerning my 
motives, and we are best apart," 



*' But Mr. Meredith is gone I " said Lady John. 
a little bewildered at this new version — " gone 
for three years; he drove by a few minutes 
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" Yes," said Silvia, still speaking very quietly. 
" I heard the carriage, and guessed it was he." 

"And Mr. Lovell talks of going too," said 
Lady John. " My dear child, it is a pity to lose 
a man like Mr. Lovell for a trifling misunder- 
standing." 

" Mr. Lovell is rich, and thinks too much of 
himself because he is rich," said Silvia, calmly. 

" Well, but, dear, you are not such a poor 
girl — ^you are to have twenty thousand pounds." 

"No," interrupted Silvia, still very calm, 
"Mr. Fox was mistaken — ^I am to have noth- 
ing. I am as poor as I was when I first entered 
this room a year — is it a year? — ago. And, 
Lady John, I want to ask a favor of you. Friends 
of yours are going to Italy, I know. Do you 
think they would take me ? I should give very 
little trouble." 

" And Madame de I'Epine ? " said Lady John, 
opening her eyes wide. 

Silvia's lips quivered, but she controlled her- 
self, and said : 

" I have lost Madame de I'Epine through my 
fault, and I must abide by what I have done. 
Besides, she is going to England, and I want to 
go back to Italy." «^ 

t* Well— but is it all over with Mr. Lovell ? " 
persisted Lady John. 

" It is all over. He is too rich. The girl who 
marries him must never forget that he is a rich 
man, and I could not be always thinking of that. 
Besides, we are best apart. He should never 
have asked me to marry him, and I should never 
have agreed to become his wife." 

Silvia was so quiet that Lady John felt 
silenced, and after a while left; her. Silvia re- 
mained alone — she remained as Lady John had 
left her, sitting in the arm-chair ; and she stayed 
thus till dawn, going over the past year, casting 
up accounts whh Fate, and humbly confessing 
that if she had been worsted in her little battle 
with life, the blame was all her own. 

" If I have been fickle and unkind," she said 
to her own thoughts, " I might have been good 
and true ; and if I have been unfortunate, I might 
have been happy. I do not know if Mr. Mere- 
dith cares for me still ; but I do know that he 
will never ask me to marry him. He is proud, 
he is very proud, is Mr. Meredith, and he will 
never give Mr. Lovell the right to say, * That 
man's brother-in-law robbed me of my money, 
and that man himself robbed me of the girl 
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whom I loved. And so I may now go back to 
Sorrento, like that poor cardinal be once told me 

of." 

Three days later Silvia left Lady Jobn*s bouse 
wrocl^ed in hope, in fortune, and in love. 

Dom Sabino sat reading Horace again in the 
green garden where we saw him first. The blue 
hay sparkled in the morning sunshine, and the 
yellow smoke above Vesuvius looked warm and 
golden in that early radiance. Silvia sat by him, 
knitdng edgings for the principessa^s tovaglie. 

Sorrow had humbled her, and she had bent 
her will to that aversion of her youth. She was 
not much altered. Dom Sabino found her pale 
and Hun when she came back to them, and the 
principessa said very ruefully, as she gave her a 
wistful look : 

" Carina^ what hav^ they been doing to 
you?" 

But, though Silvia laid her head on the kind 
lady's shoulder, and cried there a little, she 
seemed more wearied than sorrowful, and soon 
recovered her early bloom and her buoyant 
spirits. 

Dom Sabino now thought, as he glanced tow- 
ard her: 

" I knew the little bird would come back to 
its cage. She has had a railway accident, a fire, 
and a love-aTvir ! " Dom Sabino knew that Sil- 
via bad been on the eve of marriage with a rich 
Mr. Lovell. ^' Silvia has learned to her cost that 
it is not good for young jjirls to travel" 

" Silvia mia^^'' he said aloud, " you forget that 
my sister told you not to be long." 

Silvia seemed to waken out of a dream ; she 
• had grown rather absent of late, and, quickly put- 
ting by her work on her chair, she walked tow- 
ard the house. She walked fast at first, then her 
pace slackened, and, when she reached the door, 
she stood still, and looked down at the bay. 
Her eyes were fastened on that placid sea and 
smoking mountain, yet these were not what Sil- 
via saw just then. Silvia saw another spot than 
this — a place sweet, tranquil, and fair, with ivy- 
covered columns encircling a clear pool, and a 
mildewed statue perpetually gazing down in the 
clear waters. The morning sunlight fell in a 
warm golden streak on a group of young trees, 
the light breezes moved among the boughs, and 
there was a twittering and a warbling murmur 
from that green bower, which was very sweet to 
Silvia's ear. She liked this lonely spot, with the 
silent railway line beyond it; she liked that 
quaint-looking old chateau, where the genial 
captain's laugh echoed so gayly, and that open 



window by which his grave daughter sat reading. 
She Uked Mrs. Gj:oom, trending linen in her 
room, and intent on a darn, while a sunbeam stole 
down her brown face, and vigorous forehead. 
She liked the farm-yard, and Pataud, and the 
forest too — that ancient forest, solemn and 
green, with its endless avenues ; but then the 
retrospect ended in a sudden blank, cold and 
bare. 

*' He has forgotten me," she thought — " they 
have all forgotten me ! " An4 the northern land- 
scape faded away, and the bright, blue bay and 
Vesuvius returned ; and Silvia found herself with 
her hand on the latch of the door, as if she had 
suddenly come back from another world. It 
seemed, indeed, as if that one year had been iso- 
lated in her life, equally distinct from what went 
before, as from what followed. The intercourse 
between her and Madame de FEpine, broken by 
her own act, had never been renewed. But for a 
solitarv letter of Mrs. Barton's, Silvia would have 
learned nothing of the people among whom she 
had known some joys, and felt such keen sor- 
rows. Even as it was, that letter had not told 
her much of what she most cared to learn : 

" Of course you have heard that Lady John 
has married Professor Smith," said the letter. 
" As if I should hear that here ! " thought Silvia, 
with a little sigh. " Indeed," continued the let- 
ter, " we have been very bridal of late. What 
do you think of Mr. Lovell making a Mrs. Lovell 
of that little Georgie, whom he was always scold- 
ing for talking slang ? It seems, that, when he 
proposed to her, she burst into tears, and prom- 
ised to be so good I Miss Gray, too, has married 
a Mr. Johnson; and one of the Raymonds is 
Mrs. Grant, now. She was a very sweet girl, waa 
Ellen Raymond," etc., etc. 

A good deal more, Mrs. Barton said, but she 
did not mention Madame de I'Epine's name — she 
did not say one word of Madame de PEpine's 
brother. Yet that letter, brief and incomplete 
though it was, filled Silvia with the fondest and 
brightest hopes. She thought that, once Mr. 
Lovell was married, Mr. Meredith would remem- 
ber, and forgive her ; but Mr. Meredith gave no 
sign. Weeks, months, and a whole year passed 
away, and Silvia thought, " He has forgotten me." 
And whenever memory took her back to the 
past, that thought was the conclusion — ^the finis 
which ended the little tale of her youth. 

" Yes, that is the end," she thought, opening 
the door — " that is the end ! " And opening the 
door as she thought so, and going down a step 
into the cool, dark room, where a green light 
stole in on the stone floor through the half-closed 
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shutters, she found herself face to face with Mr. 
Meredith. 

If he had not been coming at last, this story 
would never have been written. If this young 
girl's faults and follies bad been merely punished 
by Providence, and not tenderly forgiven in the 
end, we would have let them be. But Silvia had 
had a Fairy for her god-mother, and she had not 
been made joyous that sorrow should claim her for 
her own. At first, she stood still, in a trance of 
glad surprise ; then, in the joy of her heart, she 
cried : 

" Ah I you have not forgotten me, after all." 

" I could not come sooner," he replied, look- 
ing as radiant as Silvia, " and I would not write." 

"And Josephine," said Silvia, with a shy, 
wistful look around her, " where is she ? " 

" In Naples, with the captain. I would come 
here alone. My sister is a widow now. Her hus- 
band lost his life in attempting to save a drown- 
ing man's. It was a generous death, and has 
atoned for much." 

Silvia heard, but was not sure that she under- 
stood him rightly. 

" You are sure you are not angry with me ? " 
she said. 

"Was I ever angry ? " he asked, rather sadly. 

" Oh I you looked so— so cold, that you froze 
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me. 

Mr. Meredith reddened with the memory of a 
by-gone pain. 

"Do you think I wanted Mr. LovelPs wife, 
that was to be, to think that I cared for her ? " 
he asked. 

Silvia blushed and hung her head; but she 
soon raised it again, and, though there were tears 
in her eyes, she said, saucily enough : 



" Mrs, Groom was right ; men are such cheats 
— such cheats! And how is Mrs. Groom, Mr. 
Meredith, and how is Pataud ? " 

Mrs. Groom "was well, and her Philip was 
well, and had mended his ways, and Pataud 
Mas as ill-tempered as ever. But if Mrs. Groom 
thought men such cheats, what did the princi- 
pessa think of girls, when, hearing a sound of 
voices, she came down? Aud what did Dom 
Sabino conclude of the teaching of experience, 
when, being summoned by Maria Laura, he came 
in, and learned Mr. Meredith's errand ? 

A second time the bird was faithless — a sec- 
ond time the bird was leaving its cage ! This 
time forever 1 There was no help for it. 

" It is so, and it has always been so, and it 
will always be so I " said Dom Sabino, when Sil- 
via went from them at last. 

The principessa, who had had a bad husband, 
shook her head, turned up her eyes, and hoped 
it would all end well. Madame de I'Epine ex- 
pressed no hope, for she had no fear. 

" Perhaps Providence will give them the share 
of happiness that ought to have been mine," she 
thought, a little sadly. 

Her father, who was again as well as ever, ex- 
pressed himself 'Very shrewdly on the subject. 

" Bless you, I knew all along what was com- 
ing, for all they made believe to be such enemies. 
I knew it I Trust to me for all that sort of thing. 
Why, child, I knew when Louis gave you that 
rose I Ah ! poor Louis I you see I was not mis- 
taken about him ; he was only a little wild, but 
a generous fellow — a generous fellow ! " said 
the captain, whose eyes were full of tears, and 
whose heart will be full of trust and faith till 
he dies I 



THE END. 
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cine. By Dr. Moritz Meyer. Translated from the third German edition, with numerous Notes 
and Additions, by William A. Hammond, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. In one volume, of over 400 pages, Svo ; 
with numerous Hlustrations. Price, $4.60. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charle- 
magne. By W. E. H. Lecky, M. A., author of "History of Rationklism in Europe." In two 
vols., Svo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 

A TEXTBOOK OF PBACTICAL MEDICINE, with Particular Refer- 
ence to Physiology and Pathological Anatomy. By Dr. Felix Von Niemeyer. Translated from 
the seventh German edition, by George H. Humphreys, M. D., and Charles E. Hackley, M. D. 
2 vols., 8vo. 1600 pp. In cloth, price $9.00 ; sheep, $10.50. 

WINTER AND SPRING ON THE SHORES OF THE MEDITER^ 

ranean ; or. The Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, as Winter 
Climates. By J. Henry Bennet, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 
With numerous Illustrations. One vol., 12mo, 618 pp. Cloth. Price, $8.60. 

UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. By L. Simonin. 

Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. Illustrated with 160 Engravings on Wood, 20 Maps, 
geologically colored, and 10 Plates of Metals and Minerals in chromo-lithography. One vol., Svo. 
Price, $18.00. 

THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By John Stuabt Mill. One vol., 

16mo, 192 pages. Cloth. Price, $1. 
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